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SURSUM CORDA. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 





L 
The wind on the sea, 
The breath of God over the face of the deep, 
Whispers a word 
The tribes of his watery dominion rejoice having heard. 


To-day through the vaultless chambers 
Of the sea, below the range 

Of light’s great beam to fathom, 
Soundless, unsearched of change, 


There passed, more vague than a shadow 
Which is, then is no more, 

The aura and draft of being, 
Like a breath through an opea door. 


The myriad fins are moving, 
The marvelous flanges play ; 
Herring and shad and menhaden, 
They stir and awake and away. 


Ungava, Penobscot, Potomac, 
Key Largo and Fundy side, 

The droves of the frail sea people 
Are a-run in the vernal tide. 


The old sea hunger to herd them, 
The old spring fever to drive, 
Within them the thrust of an impulse 
To wander and joy and thrive ; 


Below them the lift of the sea-kale, 
Before them the fate that shall be ; 

As it was when the first white summer 
Drew the fog from the face of the sea. 


Il. 


The wind on the hills, 

The breath of God over the tops of the trees, 

Whispers a word 

The tribes of his airy dominton rejoice having heard, 


Last night we saw the curtain 
Of the red aurora wave, 

Through the ungirdered heaven 
Built without joist or trave. 


Fleeting from silence to silence, 

As a mirgéF is stained by a breath,— 
The only sign from the Titan 

Sleeping in frosty death. 


We heard it rustle. This morning 
The old wise trick has been done ; 

Your legions of rovers and singers, 
Arrived and saluting the sun. 


The myriad wings a-tremble, 
The marvelous throats a-strain, 
Come the airy migrant people 
In the wake of the purple rain. 


One joy that needs no bidding, 
One will that does not quail ; 

The whitethroat up from the barren, 
The starling down in the swale; 


The walking moose in the alders, 
Belling his unfound mate ; 
The pipes of shrilling hy!+des 
A thousand dusks infl te; 


The honk and clamor of wild geese, 
The call of the goldenwing ; 

From valley to lonely valley, 
The long ululation of spring. 


Ill. 
The wind on the fields, 
The breath of God over the face of the ground, 
Whispers a word 
The tribes of his leafy dominion rejoice having heard. 


Crimson of Indian willow, 
Orange of maple plume, 

As a web of endless pattern 
Falls from a soundless loom, 


The wide green marvel of summer 
Breaks from catkin and sheath, 
So silently only a spirit 
Could guess at the spirit beneath. 


For these are the moveless people, 
Who only abide and endure, 

Yet no less feel their heart beat 
To the lift of the wild spring lure. 


These are the keepers of silence, 
Who only adore and are dumb, 

With faith’s own look of expecting 
The bidding they know will come. 


The revel of Jeaves is beginning, 
The riot of sap is astir ; 

Dogwood and peach and magnolia 
Have errands they will not defer. 


In the long, sweet breath of the rain-wind, 
In the warm, sweet hours of sun, 

They arise at the Sursum corda, 
A thousand uplifted as one. 


IV. 


The wind in the street, 

The breath of God over the roofs of the town, 

Whispers a word 

The tribes of the Wundering Shadow rejoice having heard. 


The tribes of the Wandering Shadow. 
Ah, gypsying spirit of man, 

What tent hast thou, what solace, 
Since the nomad life began ? 


For ever, wherever the springtime 
Halts by the open door, 

The heart-sick are healed in the sunshine, 
The sorry are sad no more. 


Something brighter than morning 
Washes the windowpane ; 

Something wiser than knowledge 
Sits by the hearth again. 


Within him the sweet disquiet, 
Before him the old dismay, 

When the hand of Beauty beckons 
The wayfarer must away. 


‘* A brother to him who needs me, 
A son to her who needs. 

Modest and free and gentle”’; 
This is his creed of creeds. 


For we are the Bedouin’s children, 
And kin of the viking horde, 

The, teeming earth our mother, 
The wind of the worlds our Lord. 


To-night when the belt of Orion 
Hangs in the linden bough, 

The girl will meet her lover 
Where the quince is crimson now. 


For the sun of a thousand winters 
Will stop his pendulous swing, 
Ere man be a misbeliever 
In the scarlet legend of spring, 


WasHineTon, D. C. 
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THE REIGN OF LAW AND PEACE, 
BY JAMES CARDINAL GIBBONS, 





IN well ordered society the disputes of individuals are 
settled not by recourse to a duel but to the law. Would 
it not be a blessing to humanity if national controversies 
were composed on the same principle, and that the just 
cause of a nation should be vindicated by a court of ar- 
bitration rather than by an appeal to arms? Then to 
rulers, as well as to private litigants, could be applied the 
words : 

*“ Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 
And this amicable system, while protecting the rights of 
the weak, would not humiliate or wound the national 
pride of the strong, since it does not attempt to trench 
on the sovereignty or autonomy of any power. 

Let us cherish the hope that the day is not far off when 
the reign of the Prince of Peace will be firmly established 
on the earth, when the spirit of the Gospel will so far 
sway the minds and hearts of rulers, that standing armies 
will yield to permanent courts of arbitration, that con- 
tests will be carried on in the council chamber instead of 
thé battle-field, and decided by the pen instead of the 
sword. 

- BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE WISDOM AND FEASIBILITY OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL ARBITRATION, 


BY THE HON. CHAUNCEY M,. DEPEW, 





The Jay Treaty of 1796, between Great Britain and the 
United States, was the first recognition of the principle 
of arbitration in the settlement of international disputes. 
It received the hearty approval of Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and the greatest minds of that period, Under its 
provisions some eighty cases have been decided in a 
hundred years. These cases have excited little interest 
or attention, because the peaceful settlement of a contro- 
versy elicits no publicity orapplause. The most notable 
of the controversies submitted to arbitration were the 
Alabama claims and the Bering Sea dispute. General 
Grant frequently spoke of the settlement of the Alabama 
claims as a conspicuous recognition of the principle of 
arbitration and as the most satisfactory event in his 
official life. 

The subject of arbitration has been scarcely discussed 
at all since the decision in the Alabama cases. The ex: 
citement growing out of the Venezuelan episode, and 
the apparent imminent danger of war, compelled 
thoughtful, Christian and patriotic people, on both sides 
ofthe Atlantic, at once to consider whether there was 
not some other way for great nations to adjust their 
differences than by the bloody and uncertain arbitra- 
ment of arms. The war fever, for the hour, swept 
through Congress like a whirlwind and carried the coun- 
try off of its feet, 
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As a striking illustration of the fact that the sober 
second thought of our people is for arbitration, one 
needs only to recall the cordial reception of my ad- 
dress before the New York State Bar Association, at 
Albany, in January. It was a distinguished audience 
ani represented the judicial, legislative and professional 
opinion of our great commonwealth. It included the 
judges of the Court of Appeals and of the Supreme 
Court. members of the Legislature, the lawyers and 
attendants upon those tribunals, and over three hundred 
members of the Bar Association from every county in the 
State. 

Political authorities were quite unanimous in the be- 
lief that any effort to discuss methods of a peaceable 
settlement, or any attempt to check the sentiment for 
war, would be a political mistake. The attitude of the 
audience indicated how little the merits of the question 
had been argued. It is safe to say, from the conspicu- 
ous way in which these bodies indicated their opinions, 
that the next day there was no division of sentiment 
among the judges, or in the Legislature, or in the Bar 
Association, on the question of international arbitration. 
The Bar Association unanimously appointed a commit- 
tee to formulate a plan for an International Court, and 
that committee has made avery able and exhaustive 
report on the subject. 

Tbe Convention which has just adjourned at Wash- 
ington, too, is another striking evidence of the hold which 
arbitration is taking upon the public mind. Six months 
ago arbitration was sneered at in England as a dream 
of philanthropists, preachers and theorists ; and yet, to- 
day, it receives the support of the Liberals, and the 
semi-official sanction of the Government through the 
recent utterances of Mr. Balfour, the leader in the House 
of Commons, 

This method of settling international disputes is in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the age, the principles of 
justice and the best interests of the peoples of all coun- 
tries, and especially of English-speaking nations. Its 
feasibility and practicability, so far as the United States 
and Great Britain are concerned, have been demonstrated 
in the notable cases of the Alabama claims and those of 
the Bering Sea. Its opponents, are, in this country, 
** Jingoes,” and in the Old World, thearmy. The ‘* Jin- 
goes” oppose it because they believe that there is 
always a latent sentimentfor war which can be skilfully 
worked up for political purposes, without much danger 
of actual hostilities, but with continuing advantage to 
the politician who can be regarded as ever ready to fight 
the battles of his country. There is no man worthy the 
rights and privileges of citizenship who is not ready to 
fight the battles of his country whenever it may become 
necessary. But neither General Washington nor General 
Grant nor General Sherman believed in embroiling 
their country in war on any and every occasion, nor did 
they favor an appeal to arms until every possible resource 
for peaceable adjustment had been exhausted. 

Until within the present century it was thought im- 
possible to adjust personal difficulties between individ- 
uals or even settle satisfactorily their disputes, involving 
their rights or their wrongs, except by judicial combat 
or the duel. We have so thoroughly stamped out this 
idea that now courts are supreme, and justice presides 
over all questions of right or wrongs or honor. 

With seven millions of men in arms in Europe, the 
question of arbitration and an Iaternational Court be- 
comes more difficult. The citizen flies to North and 
South America, to Africa and to Asia to avoid military 
service, which takes the three best years out of his life. 
But there are hundreds and thousands of young men 
belonging to the noble or privileged classes, for whom 
there is no cccupation or career except in the army. 
They are unanimously opposed to all measures which 
minimize, in ‘any way, the possibilities of war between 
nations. The royal families of all countries believe the 
stability of their thrones rests, mainly, upon the army. 
The whole power of the monarchy is always 
in favor of a large standing army and of its 
constant increase. There is no doubt that the 
immense additions to the military establishment of Con- 
tinental nations during the last ten years has been due, 
not so much to the fear of war as to the dread of a pop- 
ular uprising against the throne, or a revolt against the 
burdens which oppress agriculture, business, employ- 
ment and industry to support these vast establishments. 
The Commander in Chief of the British Army, General 
Wolseley, voiced this sentiment of the military class in 
a speech which came to us by cable the other day. He 
expressed the opinion that the public man who urged 
the importance of universal peace was an enemy of his 
country, and said, substantially, that war was necessary 
to make the history of a nation. I remember at a meet- 
ing of the sovereigns of Europe, some years ago, how 
strikingly picturesque and characteristic was the toast 
proposed by the Czar of Russia and diunk with enthu- 
siasm by the crowned heads and the great military au- 
thorities who were present. ‘‘To our Order—the 
Soldier,” was the imperial sentiment. 

If, as has been proved, critical disputes between great 
nations, like the United States and Great Britian, can be 
settled by courts of arbitration created for each special 
case, then there is no difficulty in so constituting a per- 
manent court of arbitration as to virtually make it im- 
possible for war to occur among English-speaking peo- 
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ple. By tradition, by education and habit, we are accus- 
tomed to respect the decisons of courts. In new Terri- 
tories, as in Oklahoma recently, before there is a terri- 
torial government, or any general authority for the ad- 
ministration of justice, the people organize their own 
courts, and their decrees are enforced by public assent 
and approval. An international court. properly selected, 
and of such dignity and majesty as it would necessari- 
ally possess, would so enjoy the respect of nations that 
succeeding generations would wonder why their ances- 
tors ever doubted its possibility, feasibility or benefi- 
cence. 

Still, there are occasions when national independence 
or honor demand that a nafion shall go to war. At such 
times no question can be considered except the preserva- 
tion of its liberties and the protection of its territories. 
In these cases we can count neither cost nor sacrifice ; 
but with the principle of arbitration firmly established, 
and a permanent court once created, it would be hardly 
possible for conditions of this sort to exist. 

New York Ciry. 


ENGLAND AND AMERICA—THEIR STRONG TIES. 





BY THE VERY REV. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. 


The intense excitement and deeply seated anxiety 
through which, as a nation, we have been passing during 
the last months leave us beset with questions of the 
utmost seriousness. This may perhaps plead my excuse 
for saying a few words on the lessons which may still 
transmute into blessings the troubles which we have so 
recently experienced. I write but as one of the ordinary 
multitude, and I should not have presumed to speak 
were it not that my name is not unkindly regarded by 
many Americans ; that I am personally known to some 
of their most eminent citizens; and that in my tour 
through the United States, I was received in every town 
and city which I visited with a kindness and a hospitality 
which have left upon my mind indelible impressions of 
grateful remembrance and esteem. 

It was but a few days before Christwas that our 
national peacefulness and sence of prosperity began to be 
disturbed by the sudden darkening of our horizon with 
clouds, at first no bigger than a man’s hand, which soon 
covered the whole sky with menaces of storm, and from 
which burs’ more than one gleaming thunderbolt. On 
earth peace, those words of the Angels’ Song startled 
many a mind last Christmastide by their glaring contrast 
with the wars and rumors of wars around us. Nearly 
nineteen long centuries had passed since the Lord of Time 
had lain as an infant in the manger-cradle of Bethlehem; 
and yet so far did we seem from any external and visible 
fulfilment of the promise that we seemed to be seeing on 
all sides ‘‘ signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the 
stars, and upon the earth, distress of nations and perplex- 
ity for the roaring of the sea and the billows; men’s 
hearts fainting for fear, and forexpectation of the things 
that are coming on the earth.” Men might wellecho the 
sigh of the French thinker, ‘‘ Christ has come; but when 
cometh salvation ?” 

In the first place our consciences were trained by the 
thought that the Armenians—an ancient aud a Chris- 
tian nation—were being starved, outraged, massacred, 
threatened with extermination by ‘‘the unspeakable 
Turk,” with his withered and withering despotism of 
lust, fraud and murder ; and that, in spite of his detested 
impotence, which in the Crimean War we helped to save 
from summary extinction, he seemed able to play upon 
the mutual jealousies of the rival Powers of Europe, and 
to defeat our intervention on behalf of those to whose 
protection England and other Powers are bound alike by 
the claims of humanity and by the special obligation of 
treaties. 

Next came the message of President Cleveland, which 
for a time caused the most serious anxiety both in Eng- 
land and America. 

Thirdly, the news of Dr. Jameson’s expedition burst 
upon us, and the affairs of South Africa were flung into 
a maelstrom of confusion, from which we fear that it 
will be long ere they emerge. 

Fourthly, while we were already full of perplexity 
and misgivings, the German Emperor sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal a message which seemed to us to 
the last degree unfriendly—a message which grieved 
and wounded us all the more deeply because it came 
from the sovereign of a nation which we had ever re- 
garded with the highest esteem and the friendliest sym- 
pathy. 

Fifthly, Eogland finds herself apparently confronted 
by an almost unanimous bitterness, amounting in some 
cases to avowed hatred, even among those whom we 
loved as our kith and kin, and whom we regarded as 
linked to us by affinity and alliance. 

Now, altho we are not a nation of jingoes, whom 
Bishop Potter has called ‘‘pinchbeck patriots,” yet 
neither are we a nation of cowards. Surely the names 
of Crecy, Poictiers, Agincourt, of Blenheim and Ramil- 
lies, of Albuera and Waterloo, of the Nile and Trafalgar, 
of Plassy and Lucknow, of the Alma and Inkerman, and 
a hundred other glorious battles all over the world, area 
sufficient proof that Englishmen can never show them- 
selves pusillanimous. We love peace, we hate war ; but 
we cannot abnegate the duties of the vast dominion that 
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God bas given us. As far as England is concerned 
President Cleveland has himself expressed our exact sen: 
timents when he said : ‘‘ There is no calamity which 
great nation can invite which equals that which follows 
supine submission to wrong and injustice, and 4 
national loss of that self respect and honor beneath 
which is sheltered and defended the nation’s safety and 
greatness.” Weare men of peace ; but not of peace at 
any price, least of all of peace at the price of dishonor, 
I hardly dare to indorse the tremendous language of 
even so gentle and Christian a poet as Wordsworth on 
this subject ; but I say, with Tennyson, that rather than 
national disgrace we would choose 
“war, lond war, by land and sea, 

War with a thousand battlesand shaking a hundred thrones 
but if there is any war into which we should enter with 
a reluctance specially profound, and with a sense of re. 
sponsibility specially awful, it would be a war with 
America. A war between brethren would be the deadli- 
est stroke to civilization which it could receive ; and it 
would involve ‘‘ wholesale fratricide,” which horrifies 
all our deepest feelings. 

But let war between brother nations never be so much 
as contemplated. We have already seen abundantly 
that there is another and a b>tter way. The troubles of 
this year will be turned by God into universal blessings 
if they lead us to see how possible and how easy it is for 
nations to desire to be true and just in all their dealings, 
to avoid having recourse to the horrid arbitrament of 
war. We behaved—I think America herself will do us 
this justice—with perfect calm and magnaniwity in the 
Trent affair ; in the matter of the ‘‘ Alabama”; in the 
Bering Sea arbitration. We trust that neither the senti- 
ment of pride nor the impulse of resentment will ever 
hurry us intoa conflict which could not fail to be suicidal 
as well as fratricidal, which would shipwreck the best 
hopes of civilization for half a century, and inflict in- 
calculable miseries on millions of innocent sufferers, 
Let others, if they will, enter into war “ witha light 
heart.” We have the very recent warning of history 
that in wars so undertaken, the engineer is fatally liable 
to be ** hoist with his own petard.” We have not for- 
gotten the delirious enthusiasm with which France 
rushed into the Franco-German War; we have neither 
forgotten how the streets rang with valorous shouts of 
‘* A Berlin,” nor the horrors of that subsequent débacle 
in which, for a time, the glory of France was wiped out 
‘tas when one wipeth a dish, wiping and turning it upside 
down.” Wo to the man who rashly stirs up the blind 
wild beast of force! More dangerous than the madman 
who scatters arrows and death is he who carelessly flings 
a torch into the magazine of human passions, which is 
stored with explosives so deadly and so violent! As far 
as the possibilities of difference of opinion between Eng- 
land and America are concerned, let us not forget the 
memorable words of President Grant in 1877: ‘I will 
not speak of the English and Americans as two people, 
because, in fact they are one people, with a common 
destiny ; and that destiny will be brilliant in proportion 
to the friendship and co-operation of the brethren dwell- 
ing on each side of the Atlantic.” Already I have re- 
minded Americans, in a New York paper, that the 
windows which their munificence erected for them in 
my old church of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, to 
Raleigh and Milton, will record for centuries the senti- 
ments of two of their great poets, Lowell and Whit- 
tier. In the quatrains, which they kindly wrote at my 
request, Whittier bore testimony to Milton, that 

“The New World honors him whose noble plea 

For England’s freedom made her own more sure.” 
And so far was Lowell, whose memory, like that of 
Longfellow, we have eterniz2d in our great Temple of 
silence and reconciliation, from disowning the ties which 
bind us together, that he wrote of the brilliant ad- 
venturer who has been called ‘‘ the Father of the United 
States ”’: ‘ 
“The New World’s sons, from England’s breast we drew 

Such milk as bids remember whence we came ; 

Proud of her Past, from which our Present grew, 

This window weerect in Raleigh’s name.” 

Can we set aside the decisive evidence of statistics‘ 
Mr. H. M. Stanley has reminded us that in the last 
American census, quoted in ‘‘ The Building of a Nation,” 
there were found to be 4,103,800 Americans of Britizh 
birth ; 12,100,000 of British parentage, and 25,000,000 
native Americans mostly of British origin. ‘‘Sirs, we 
are brethren !”—that is the remonstrance which should 
constantly be ringing in our ears its intense and holy 
appeal. Quarrels between kinsmen are apt to be spe- 
cially embittered. But so paramount is the duty and 
desirability of maintaining, as far as in us lies, an uD- 
questioned and stable peace, and so unspeakable would 
be the catastrophe of a war between us, that, on our 
part, we are not only willing, as we have shown our- 
selves willing on previous occasions, to claim the prece- 
dence of seniority in going to the utmost verge of honor- 
able concessions, but are willing even to stretch a point, 
wherever it is possible, if thereby we may create between 
usa nobler and more settled amity and avoid the danger- 
ous recurrence of mutual misunderstandings. 

Would not an observance of rules like the following 
obviate, in multitudes of instances, the danger of a war 
arising ? | 

1, In all cases of international differences arising from 
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disputed claims let both sides at the earliest opportunity 
state with all plainness the full force of theircause. The 
readiness to do so would always indicate a sense of con- 
fidence in the justice of our demand. 

2, Let Englishmen make it clear to all the world that 
we are notin the smallest degree swayed by the greedy 
and land-grabbing propensities of which we are accused. 
Our territory is already vast enough to satisfy the most 
enormous ambition. We have no desire to make it still 
vaster and more unmanageable, for this would only be 
to entangle us in an increasing multiplicity of perils. 

3. Let us emphasize the fact that, so far from being 
influenced by the spirit of aggression, or any temptation 
to encroach upon the privileges of the weak, all true men 
would prefer to abandon a just claim to many thousands 
of square milee, rather than to seize a single square 
mile by fraud or oppression, by robbery or wrong. In 
the heart of the English-speaking race there still reigas 
the deep conviction that injustice and tyranny can never 
prosper ; that “‘ righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin 
is the reproach of avy people.” 

4, In the intense desire to insure that peace without 
which national progress and prosperity are impossible, 
let us habitually cultivate the duties of coolness of judg- 
ment, calmness of language, considerateness of attitude. 
Let us seek peace and ensue it, by every form of concil- 
iation which may tend to national amity of intercourse, 
without raising that suspicion of cowardice which would 
itself be dangerous to the best interests of our stability. 
Let it be understood that, while we shall never stoop to 
be tame or abject, we have enough of the consciousness 
and magnanimity of strength to make us willing even to 
stretch a point rather than to insist inflexibly upon the 
most rigid letter of our rights. 

5. It is surely both feasible and desirable to establish a 
permanent Board of—call it what you will—Conciliation, 
of Arbitration, or even of Information, At moments of 
intense national excitement, when the passions of multi- 
tudes are kindled to fever heat, when incredible exacer- 
bation may be caused by the wild and whirling words of 
irresponsible partisans, it is of the utmost importance to 
leave time for wrath to cgol down, and for the exercise 
of calm and deliberate judgment. The principle has 
been recognized again and again in history. Ic was rec- 
ognized by the Athenians when they repented, just in 
time, of their furious decree of extermination against the 
people of Mitylene. It was recognized, to quote but a 
single other instance, when St. Ambrose required of the 
great Theodosius—in partial atonement for the enormous 
crime into which he had been hurried by rage in the 
massacre at Thessalonica—that, henceforth, forty days 
should always be suffered to elapse between the passing 
and the execution of any penal enactment. 

6. lf the principle of a Board of Conciliation, which 
should always interpose for the consideration of national 
disagreements before any open or violent rupture, be ac- 
cepted as admissible, there ought to be but little difficulty 
in the composition of such a board. In America the judges 
who constitute the Supreme Court of Judicature have, 
unless I am mistaken, a power of veto against unconsti- 
tutional decisions of even the President and the Congress. 
In England such an honorary court might easily be con- 
stituted from qur greatest and wisest judges. It would 
not be difficult in either country to admit of the sum- 
mons of an equal number of assessors on each side, who 
might be chosen either from impartial European jurists, 
or historical and geographical specialists, or wise states- 
men, or even divines—of whom one at least might easily 
be indicated on the English bench, whose pre-eminent 
attainments and lofty spirituality would give an almost 
indefinite weight to his matured counsels. I do not dare 
to mention names ; but I am certain that when interna- 
tional difficulties have assumed formidable proportions, 
then at least a dozen names of Americans and English- 
men might be easily selected, whose quiet and unbiased 
decision would carry such moral weight as to leave it 
impossible to force upon the two nations the dread appeal 
to arms, 

7. Or if indeed it be imagined—a thing to my mind im- 
possible—that in such a board all the English would vote 
on one side and all the Americans on the other; if it be 
assumed that the blinding influences of national preju- 
dice would render a fair judgment unattainable, then 
may we not admit the principle which has already been 
in some cases adopted, of referring our differences on 
mere questions of fact and evidence to a tribunal chosen 
by common consent from the ablest and most high- 
minded scholars and jurists of France, Germany, Russia, 
Holland, Belgium, Italy, Portugal and Spain? Can it 
be imagined that such a board would be unable to arrive 
at a decision which would command the assent of all 
civilized nations? Is it not, at least, worth while to try 
such an experiment before nations embark on a shoreless 
sea of hostilities which might cost many thousands of 
Precious lives, and retard for many a long year the 
brightest hopes of Christ’s kingdom in this troubled 
world ? 

8. But as for war between England and America espe- 
cially, it would be so infinitely calamitous to both nations 
and to all mankind that—let it not once be named for 
brotherhood! The maintenance of peace between us is 
of an importance which can hardly be exaggerated. 
Even the tremendous language used by Charles Dickens, 
at a public banquet given to him in America, as to the 
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awfulness of such a catastrophe, was at any rate the 
outcome of a terrible forethought. Separated, we are 
— uaspeakably weakened. If we stand side by side, 
then 

** Come the four quarters of the world in arms 

And we will shock them.” 

We have a common origin, common duties, common in- 
terests, a common language, a common literature, the 
common heritage of lofty ideals and of glorious memo- 
ries. ‘‘ Let us,” in the great words of Abraham Lincoln, 
‘* let us have faith that right makes might; and in that 
faith let us to the end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.” ‘* Mankind,” said Kossuth, ‘‘ has but one sin- 
gle object—mankind itself ; and that object has but one 
single instrument—mankind again.” Upon England 
and America rests, not separately but in conjunction, an 
immense burden of Heaven imposed responsibility. We 
have to combine the old with the new—“ the long past 
of Europe with the long future of America.” We have to 
guard the idea of individual liberty, as the fabled dragon 
guarded of old the garden of the Hesperides, never con- 
founding with liberty the shout of popular anarchy, nor 
manly independence with lawless self-assertion. Wehave 
to work out the conception of progress, recognizing it as 
our duty not only to preserve but to improve; “not,” as 
Castelar said,‘ placing upon the land old altars, and upon 
the altars old idols, but by labor and by liberty advancing 
the grand work of universal civilization.” We have to 
work out a manly and intelligent synthesis of religious 
tradition with advancing knowledge, and to show that 
intense conviction can yet be maintained with largest 
tolerance. We have to manifest to all the world a 
grander ideal of national righteousness than ever yet has 
been attained. We have to show the highest beauty of 
pure homes and noble aspirations. We have to help one 
another in rescuing mankind from the devils of impurity 
and intemperance. We have to watch lest the wise 
voices of the thoughtful few be drowned by noisier and 
baser shouts of the reckless and passion-driven many, 
We have to prove, by something more than profession, 
that to us ‘‘the moral law within” is a thing even more 
majestic than ‘‘ the starry heavens above.” So far from 
tushing into mad and mutually destructive animosities, 
v e have to do our best to deliver nations from the crush- 
ing encumbrance of bloated armaments, and disenchant 
them from the horrible seductiveness of war. Linked 
together inthe golden yoke of amity it is our common 
Christian duty to evangelize the remotest regions of the 
world, till they are all members of Christ’s kingdom, and 
the glory of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea. If we united heart and soul for the fur- 
therance of these high ends, then selfishness would soon 
have received its deatbblow, and the nightmares of 
anxiety through which we have so recently passed, and 
with these a'l the vilest evils which afflict the corporate 
life of man would soon 


“live butin the memory of Time, 
Who, like a penitent libertine, would start, 
Look back and shudder at his former years.” 


Nor are these the mere theories of civilians. Let me 
quote in their favor the emphatic testimony of at least 
one great soldier, whose authority will demand respect 
on both sides of the Atlantic—Goneral Grant. Lot all 
men deeply meditate over these weighty words, addressed 
by the General to the Peace Society of Pennsylvania 
when he returned from his voyage round the world. 

** Altho I have been trained a soldier, and have partici- 
pated in many battles, there never was a time when, in my 
opiniop, some way could not have been found of prevent- 
ing the drawing of the sword. I look forward to an epoch 
when a court, recognized by all nations, will settle all 
international difficulties, instead of keeping large standing 
armies as they doin Earope.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE PROPOSED ANGLO-AMERICAN TRIBUNAL, 


BY THE HON. DAVID J. BREWER, 
Associate Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 











With the talk of war came thoughts of peace ; and it 
is a curious fact that when, on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, the most belligerent spirit was manifested, there 
came also the strongest assertion of the duty of the two 
great English-speaking people to devise some means of 
permanently settling all disputes between them. Not 
that arbitration is a new thing, not that many contro- 
versies have not been honorably settled thereby, not that 
there has never before been talk of a permanent inter- 
national court ; but it seemed as tho the very activity 
of the spirit of war called into equal activity the spirit 
of peace. 

It is true that this movement in favor of peace and 
peaceful methods of settling disputes between nations 
did not spring wholly from the love of peace for its own 
sake and because of the righteousness thereof, but 
partly through fear that war might disturb, if not de- 
stroy, business interests. It was largely the voice of the 
dollar that was heard. And yet, when a dollar talks 
for the higher things, its voice should not be disre- 
garded simply because it often speaks for the lower things 
of life. 

Doubtless this great activity of the peace spirit, with 
abundant talk of permanent courts of arbitration, and 
the efforts made in several directions to formulate 
plans for such tribunals have aroused large expectations 
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of the near approach of the day of universal peace. 
The spear changed into the pruning-hook and the sword 
into the plowshare is the vision brightening before the 
eyes of many, General disarmament of mighty battal- 
ions and the transfer of the energies and the wealth of 
nations from the pursuits of war to the occupations of 
peace, is to them the great and certain achievement of 
the twentieth, even if not partially realized in the last 
years of this nineteenth century. And so the poet 
sings : 
“Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons.” 

But the millenium is not here, and it is well to consider 
some of the difficulties which lie in the way of perma- 
nent international courts. Not that we should abandon 
efforts, but that we may have patience in their prosecu- 
tion. We are so accustomed to courts within the State 
as the means of ending all controversies that we forget 
how slowly and through how many centuries they have 
come to their present and accepted condition of useful- 
ness and power. In primitive days when patriarchal 
society prevailed, every man was his own judge, and by 
his own right arm avenged his wrongs. As the tribal 
organization assumed control the chief began to inter- 
fere, and attempted to settle disputes. The motive for 
this was as often to preserve the fighting strength of his 
tribe, as the idea of doing justice between disputants. 
When the nation took the place of the tribe the impos- 
sibility of the king attending to all quarrels compelled 
the delegation of a portion of his kingly power to certain 
persons appointed by him for that purpose. In the early 
days of these appointments how difficult it was to com- 
pel litigants to refer their controversies to their decisions! 
Even in this day of our boasted civilization how fre- 
quently a wrong, or supposed wrong, is settled by the 
sword or the bullet. And yet in aii this movement 
toward judicial tribunals within organized communities, 
from the lowest to the highest form of organization, 
there has been behind the tribunal the accumulated 
power of the community; and that power was always 
exercised to compel individual disputants to seek the 
redress of their wrongs through the action of such tribu- 
nals, If this power of the community, tribal or national, 
were not behind the courts to compel obedience to their 
decisions, and also to compel resort to them for the settle- 
ment of disputes, how impotent would they be, and how 
seldom would their judgment be appealed to. 

When our national Constitution was established there 
was a union of States, each independent, into a single 
nation, and the Federal thought wrought into this 
organic instrument was of State independence in local 
affairs and national unity in respect to matters of general 
concern. That there should be some umpire to settle 
questions between the nation as a whole and individual 
States, to determine the limits between local and general 
matters, the Supreme Court of the United States was 
created. Notwithstanding the fact that in the century 
and more of its existence it has at times pronounced de- 
cisions which were not acceptable to large numbers of 
States and the citizens thereof, the necessity for and the 
benefit of having such an umpire have hitherto caused 
general acquiescence in its decisions. And yet, back of 
it all the time has been the combined power of the 
United States—the arm of the nation. Without that 
supporting power, a power wielded by a single execu- 
tive, the power which all feel to bein existence and sub- 
ject to call in case of need—of how much potency would 
have been its decisions ? 

This accomplished federation of independent States 
into a national unity, continuing alongside of local 
autonomy, has suggested to many the coming in of the 
day of universal peace through a larger federation, one 
embracing all nations. And so,the poet’s dream has 
been of the time 
“ When the war drum throbs no longer, and the battle flags are 

furled, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the world.” 

But, as I said in an address before the National Bar 
Association at Detroit last summer, ‘‘ the poet is mis- 
taken. The legislator will not bring the day of universal 
peace. There never will be one great parliament, one 
Federal Republic embracing all races and ruling the 
world. The law of race individuality with its consequent 
differences and antagonisms cannot be overcome. Gaul 
and Teuton, Slav and Saxon will never become one peo- 
ple. Blood is thicker than water. Because individuals 
of these varied races come to this new land of ours and 
dwelling as neighbors, are slowly moving toward one 
homogeneous people, it does not follow that the law of 
race will ever be forgotten or ignored in the native land. 
The vision of one great nation, with a single parliament, 
is only a poet’s dream.” 

If no federation of nations is possible, if there is never 
to be back of international courts any executive power 
to enforce obedience to their judgments, upon what are 
they to rest, and what reason have we to hope for their 
‘establishment? They must rest simply on the consent of 
the respective nations, given in advance, to abide by 
their judgments. And we have reason to believe that 
they will be created and their decisions recognized and 
enforced because the growing conviction of intelligent 
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men the world over is that the best‘interests of all nations 
will be subserved thereby. 

We must, however, bear in mind that a decision of a 
controversy between nations as of one between individ- 
uals, when it is in favor of one is against the other, and 
the beaten party is invariably dissatisfied. I have been 
on the bench now over thirty-one years, and out of the 
thousands of cases I have decided only one person 
against whom I rendered judgment ever thanked me for 
the decision. That which is true of individuals will be 
found true of nations, and an adverse decision will be 
sure to excite not merely disappointment but alsoa 
disposition to disregard the judgment and withdraw 
consent to the continued existence of the court. All 
nations recognize this as inevitable ; and so there is and 
will bea reluctance to assent to the establishment of 
such courte. The utmost care, therefore, is requisite in 
preparing any plan for their organization, Every probable 
matter of irritation and danger should, so far as is con- 
sistent with their existence and usefulness, be avoided. 

While I have no specific plan to present, let me suggest 
these considerations : Take the matter as between this 
country and Great Britain, for I doubt not that by these 
two nations will be established the first permanent in- 
ternational court. In the first place, I think it should 
be a court composed of a considerable number of judges, 
The moral effect of the combined opinion of eight men 
goes a great deal further than the like opinion of four. 
Many of the States in the Union are satisfied with an 
appellate court of only three judges; but the general 
judgment is, I think, that it is a national advantage that 
the Supreme Court of the United States consists of nine 
members, The matter in dispute is likely to be consider- 
ed. by such a number in more aspects and from more 
varied standpoints than when presented to only two or 
three judges. Ido not mean that it should be a large 
body like the Senate, but an international court between 
the United States and Great Britain ought to consist of 
eight, ten, or twelve members. 

In the second place, it should contain an equal num- 
ber from each nation, and without any authority to call 
in an extra judge from either nation or other nations. 
The citizens of each nation must feel that it is their own 
tribunal, that they have an equal representation in it, 
and that the judgments pronounced are never wholly 
those of strangers, for thus there will be a more ready 
acquiescence in the conclusions announced. 

In the third place, and this goes without saying, the 
judges should be men of the highest character, of recog- 
nized judicial qualities of mind, and free from any sus- 
picion of extreme partisanship, with permanence of 
office and adequate compensation. Anything like jin- 
goismi or partisanship in the personnel of such a tribunal, 
it need hardly be said, would be fatal to its duration. 

In the fourth place, in at least the early life of the 
court, a judgment should not be pronounced by a simple 
majority, unless that majority includes more than one 
judge from the defeated nation. For where there is a 
close division it is evident that the right is not clear, and 
a failure to render judgment by reason thereof will, 
altho it leaves the matter open and unsettled, cause each 
nation to be reluctant to enforce its claim by war, and 
to seek by negotiation and compromise an adjustment 
of the dispute; while a judgment thus rendered would 
be accepted most reluctantly, and might result in a 
withdrawal by the defeated nation from assent to the 
further continuance of the tribunal. 

More important, perhaps, than any of these is a precise 
definition of the jurisdiction to be granted, which juris- 
diction should not be broad and comprehensive, but nar- 
row and limited. If, in the first instance, there were 
given to such a tribunal general jurisdiction over all 
controversies, it needs no prophet to foretell a speedy 
termination of its existence. There are many questions 
affecting the life and honor of a nation, an adverse de- 
cision in respect to which noself-respecting nation would 
tolerate. Indeed, the part of wisdom is to make the 
first experiment in respect to an international court on 
narrow lines, and to give to it but limited jurisdiction 
in the hope and faith that the practical experience of the 
value of such a method of settling disputes in minor 
matters will gradually bring about an enlargement of 
jurisdiction and a willingness to submit other and more 
vital questions to its decision. Among the matters 
which might be submitted in the first instance are all 
claims for damages done to the person or property of the 
citizen of one country by the other, or its citizens, for 
which pecuniary compensation is demanded. It would 
thus exercise the ordinary functions of a law court, as it 
is understood among Anglo Saxon peoples, and render 
judgment for money. 

It is true, such limiting of jurisdiction may seem to 
some to belittle the international tribunal, and unnec- 
essarily to pospone the time when war shall forever 
cease ; but festina lente is a motto of utmost wisdom, 
when political experiments of this character are to be 
tried. Indeed, I have sometimes thought that an inter- 

national tribunal, which had simply the functions of a 
court of conciliation, as distinguished froma court of 
decision, is not only one which might be more easily 
established but also which might in the long run be 
found to be as fruitful of successful results. For, if a 
tribunal composed of eight or ten representative men of 
two nations should come to anything like unanimity in 
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reporting that a certain disposition of a controversy was 
fair and just, that report, by virtue of the moral weight 
which it would carry, would go far toward bringing 
about an actual settlement in accord with the mode sug- 
gested. 

Who shall say that the Venezuelan Boundary Com- 
mission shall not prove in the end a very court of con- 
ciliation? It is true the purposes of its organization, as 
stated in the recommendation of the President, were to 
advise this Government as to the true divisional line be- 
tween Venezuela and British Guiana. May it not be 
that its report shall be regarded by the two naticns 
directly interested, not as a judgment (which of course 
it will not be) but as the recommendation of a court cf 
conciliation? Surely, in view of such possibility, the 
members of that Commission may well weigh carefully 
all facts bearing upon the question before them, and be 
sure that their conclusions are right and just. Shall not 
each one hear the words of sacred writ, ‘‘ who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the kingdom for such a time 
as this”? 

And finally, shall not all men believing in the immu- 
table sanctity of the sixth commandment, welcome every 
effort which has forits object thesubjection of nations, 
as of individuals, to the obligations of that command- 
ment; and say in respect t> even those efforts which are 
of doubtful wisdom, as Whittier wrote of Seward, when, 
at the opening of the late Civil War, he suggested plans 
of peace, 

** Statesman, I thank thee !—and, if yet dissent 
Mingles, reluctant, with my large content, 
I cannot censure what was nobly meant. 
But while constrained to hold even Union less 
Than Liberty and Truth and Righteousness, 
I thank thee in the sweet and holy name 
Of peace, for wise, calm words that put to shame 
Passion and party.” 
WasuinetTon, D.C, 


THE PASSIONS OF AMERICANS AN OBSTACLE 
TO ARBITRATION, * 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY. 





I am greatly obliged for the honor done me in asking 
for an opinion as to the desirability and practicability 
of a scheme of international arbitration ; but, unfortu- 
nately, 1am not sufficiently convinced that a general 
system of arbitration, applicable to all cases of dispute 
between England ard America, is possible, 

No one would be more rejoiced than I if sucha scheme 
could be invented; but as one who knows the inflam- 


mable nature of Americans, and the dogged, obstinate: 


temper of the British, I am disposed to consider it as 
belonging to the category of irrealizable projects. Ar- 
bitration upon any particular case in dispute seems feas- 
ible enough, just at present, because the Americans, tho 
fearfully hasty, have not been worked up to that white 
heat, I know so well, and the British are so far cool and 
unconcerned about late events; but let the hot fits of 
the Americans succeed one another frequently, and let the 
British be firmly persuaded that nothing but war is de- 
sired by the Americans, then no scheme of arbitration 
will avail to maintain the peace. 

It appears to me that the passions of America are the 
great obstacle to a system of arbitration. The people 
are fed on sensations by a press which is utterly un- 
scrupulous as to what it publishes. Its headlines bristle 
with murders and violence of all kinds. Horrors suc- 
ceed horrors every day, which derange the nerves of 
readers. For every sermon the people hear they have 
a thousand brutalities offered to them. These kindle the 
imaginations and are perilous to all morality. They 
wholly undo all that the preacher and the pious parent 
have tried to teach. It is like alcoholism, which begins 
with a sip of brandy, and ends with a quart and delir- 
ium tremens. 

Being satiated with murders of individuals, the morbid 
appetite begins to hanker for something more horrible, 
viz., war, bloody, remorseless war—the death of thou- 
sands, destruction of towns, the devastation of a land. 
How can we devise a scheme of arbitration which will 
satisfy a people who are fed with details of lust, rapine 
and violence ? 

If your press gave us pictures of human felicity, the 
dignity of moral life, social affections, and the fairer 
side of life, assisting the culture of the schools and the 
precepts of the preacher, I for one would not despair 
that a scheme to meet the true ends of our nature could 
be devised, But when your great dailies compete with 
one another fora vicious celebrity and thus pervert the 
moral sense of the nation I cannot think it possible. 

What in the name of common sense is there in this 
Venezuelan business which could induce seventy-two 
millions of Americans to pant for war, to destroy Cana- 
da, stop a vast trade, and make the ocean highways un- 
safe to the merchant ship? That our Ministers have 
been for ages mulish in the extreme I freely admit ; but 
there was only an inoffensive paper argument, after all, 
between Venezuela and Great Britain. Poor Canada was 
not involved in any way, but the passion for slaughter 
included the innocents of that country. 

Now you see why I cannot hope that a scheme so 
humane and beneficent for our race can be devised. The 
Venezuelan case ought to be settled by arbitration ; but 
if this stupid, despicable matter was sufficient to rouse 
all the worst passions of Americans so suddenly, what 
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would be the consequence of a genuine case for war? 
Nothing but extermination of the Englishman would 
satisfy them. 

However, I shall gladly welcome every effort, and 
every sign, and every germ of thought toward this end 
that you propose ; and it may be that by the attrition of 
many minds the echeme may emerge into form, because 
of my love for the race, and my desire to promote peace 
between the two great branches of it. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 


WAR SOLVES NO REAL QUESTION—AMERICA 
AND ARBITRATION. 


BY FREDERIC R. COUDERT, ESQ. 








From my point of view Mars, as a thunderer, has lost 
much of his prestige. The world has outgrown the 
superstitious veneration that once made him great for 
mischief, His voice has lost its potency, and his at. 
tempted thunder has a stage effect. War cries have lost 
their virtue, which is equivalent to saying that the good 
sense of the world no longer accepts a trumpet blast as 
a challenge to battle without reflection. The empty 
clamor of a war cry. has lost its virtue. Owing to the 
commercial spirit, which has grown into a beneficent 
and general factor in the world’s progress, the cost of the 
operation is counted before the die is cast. Men do not 
love war for glory’s sake, nor incite it as a means of pay- 
ing home expenses. Napoleon himself did the last of 
these things, and met the expenses of his administration 
by levying tribute on those whom his arms had over- 
come, carrying to Paris fine paintings and other trifles 
as minor profits of the business which he understood so 
well; but in the end this method of administering the 
affairs of his empire was found unprofitable. The day of 
reckoning came ; and it was ascertained, on striking a 
balance sheet, that the venture, tho promising in its 
conception, had resulted in heavy loss, 

War waged simply for profit has seen its best days, 
and need no longer be reckoned among the dangers that 
threaten peace. An exception must be made in the ir- 
repressible tendency of strong and civilized nations to 
coerce their weak and barbarous sisters to accept the 
benefits of trade and progress and.to open their doors to 
civilization. “When China does not realize the benefits 
of free trade in opium, and Egypt fails to recognize who 
is her best friend, then sufficient force must, of course, 
be applied to the recalcitrant barbarian to remove 
prejudices that spring from ignorance of what is best for 
himself. 

Altho Europe seems to be ready for a great conflict, 
no better evidence of the growing inclination to peace- 
ful methods can be adduced than this very fact. For 
nearly a quarter of a century Russia, France, Germany, 
Italy and Austria have been armed to the teeth, and 
most of them are riding with furious speed into bank- 
ruptcy. In their armies are old gray-headed soldiers 
who have never fired a shot or heard the sound of an 
enemy’s gun. The military element is tired of enforced 
inaction, and yet all the great nations declare that they 
want peace, and that war preparations are only intended 
to secure its blessings. If one consented to disarm he 
would bare his bosom to the blows of an eager foe. The 
millions spent upon improved methods of warfare are 
part of that tribute which prudence is called upon to 
pay and sound reason inexorably exacts. This is what 
the nations say, and perhaps believe. 

The cost of modern warfare is the best preservative of 
peace. The conflict is certain to result in an enormous 
expenditure of life and of property. The victor might 
hope to recoup himself to some extent, but who can tell 
us the name of the victor? Even in case the victor were 
known itis not at all certain that the enterprise would be 
looked upon with favor. It issaid that in certain coun- 
tries nothing is more ruinous than 4 successful lawsuit, 
except an unsuccessful one. So in thecase of a big war, 
a great conflict is not sure to pay. <A quarter of a cen- 
tury ago Prussia took two provinces from her defeated 
rival, and levied great tribute in money upon her people. 
But it has cost untold millions to preserve these two 
provinces, the money has gone into new guns and for- 
tresses, and two great and gallant nations are kept apart, 
sullen and jealous over the reminiscence, to the present 
detriment of the world. It may well be asked whether 
the game was worth the candle? If another great war 
should break out over Europe, would the pending ques- 
tions be any nearer settlement, or will we learn that 
they cannot be finally laid to rest by force alone? 

Another reason why war is no longer accepted without 
careful forethought is that, for the first time in history, 
two classes of persons desire to be heard, viz., the men 
who do the fighting and the women who do the weeping. 
Men in the modern age believe that life is worth living. 
The pecuniary rewards of labor are much greater than 
they were acentury ago. In “ the good old times” it is 
not surprising that an army life had few terrors for the 
laborer and civil life few charms. The workingman then 
had about all he could do to rescue something from the 
taxgatherer, and often he was not able to do even this. 
The grave was looked forward to as the only resting- 
place; the laborer had no voice in the selection of his 
rulers, who were his oppressors as well, and he was con- 
tinually toiling that another might be filled. It was not 
such a hard lot in those days for such a man to leave the 
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barren field, shoulder a musket and fight against some 
particular nation under the direction of his rulers. A 
change to army life might be presumatly for the better. 

The modern European laborer, on the other hand, is 
not satisfied with the negative advantage of not starving. 
He has heard of the land across the seas where men have 
plenty to eat, where they have a voice in the selection of 
their rulers, where their children have the advantage of 
good schools and have a chance of becoming great men. 
Perhaps he asks himself if it is worth his while, after all, 
to kill his unoffending neighbor, even if he is not able to 
speak the same language with himself. 

Women now exercise a power in the consideration of 
the war question. They prefer to keep the husband and 
the boys at home. So they did in the old days, but then 
their wishes were not consulted. “Since when, 
Madame,” said Napoleon in anger to a lady who ven- 
tured to hold and express opinions—" since when have 
women taken to meddling in politics?’ ‘‘Since men 
have taken to cutting off the women’s heads, Your 
Majesty,” was the reply. 

In the discussion of this question the schoolmaster 
exercises a great influence. With his pen and pencil, 
his feruie and his spelling book, he is the uncompromis- 
ing foe that war must succumb to. He teaches men to 
think, and therefore to avoid brutality and destruction. 
He teaches thei wisdom when he teaches them how to 
spell, and drops the seed of charity in their hearts when 
he shows them, by the aid of history, how the human 
race has suffered. When children are taught that the 
highest office of civilization is to settle differences be- 
tween men by peaceful devices, they begin to wonder 
why the practices that are so precious on a small scale 
should lose their virtue by extension, when they might 
be made of inestimable value. The learner begins to 
question why his life should pay forfeit to a monarch’s 
caprice, or to a sentimental resentment for wrongs that 
have slept years in their grave. 

It may be well, above all, for the learner to turn his 
eyes to the example of our people. He will then dis- 
cover how a great and gallant nation may submit inter- 
national differences to the same just and careful scrutiny 
as more private disputes. He will see a nation second 
to none in power and wealth and manly spirit, ever 
ready to lay aside passionate and dangerous resentments 
to do and to accept what is just and right. With few 
exceptions, the leading statesmen of our country have 
sought to promote peace and good-will among men. The 
bloodless triumphs which the United States has gained 
in the domain of international arbitration are more 
brilliant and more honorable than many victoriesin war, 
They exhibit the trial of good sense, the love of jus:ice, 
the manliness of self-control, and they challenge the 
admiration of mankigd. 

I do not claim that the world is yet attuned to the har- 
monies of peace. Sudden complications, unexpected 
affronts, working upom the hot blood of an excited peo- 
ple, may yet arouse the thirst for blood and the inborn 
tendency to destroy; but the danger of this grows more 
remote with every day of peace. In course of time men 
will discover that war settles nothing but the compara- 
tive strength of the contestants, and not always that. 

It may be said that war never yet solved any real ques- 
tion. It takes from the weak something and gives it to 
the strong. Boundaries are fixed without reference to 
those most interested, rulers are changed, men are killed, 
towns destroyed, and debt piled up; but the question 
that brought about the struggle is often forgotten and 
never settled. Our own people went to war some eighty 
years ago in order that the question of impressment 
might be tried and adjudicated. The war lasted three 
years, and when the treaty of peace was made the orig- 
inal cause of dissension was not mentioned. As if to 
cap the climax of the absurdity the greatest battle of the 
war was fought while the treaty was making its short 
journey across the Atlantic. The nations had made 
peace and had not found it out. On the other hand, on 
nearly fifty occasions have the United States decorously 
submitted differences with other nations to arbitration. 
Thomas Jefferson was a believer in arbitration, and so 
was General Grant. But greater than the influence of 
either or both these men, public opinion in our country 
has decided against the costly and senseless methods of 
war. Weare the pioneers, and have done gallant serv- 
ice to the cause of the world’s happiness. We may be 
sure that we have not toiled in vain, and that the exam- 
ple we have set will lead mankind to better and greater 
things than it has yet known. I expressed these views, 
substantially as they are given here, some two years ago, 
and, in the light of later events, I have seen no reason to 
change my opinions. 

NEW YORK CIry. 


GENESIS AND STRENGTH OF THE ARBITRATION 
MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 


BY THE REV. HUGH PRICE HUGHES. 


WHEN the message addre:sed by the President of the 
United States to the Congress in reference to Venezuela 
was telegraphed to this country, it produced an impres- 
sion on the entire nation that was absolutely unprece- 
dented and unique. It awoke a strange cry of pain in 
the English heart—a cry which had no trace of terror or 
of cowardice in it, Not a single person in England 
dreamed for a moment of submitting to any external 
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dictation even from our kinsmen in the United States 
with respect to the boundaries of our Empire. The na- 
tion was resolute in its determination to maintain its 
rights, as it was a few weeks later when the astonishing 
letter of the German Emperor to the President of the 
Transvaal saw the light. There can be no doubt that in 
both cases the nation was calmly prepared to defend its 
national existence if necessary, even at the price of 
war. 

But in every other respect the impression produced by 
the Presidential message was the exact opposite to the 
impression produced by the German Emperor. The 
German Emperor’s letter awoke such a storm of indig- 
nant passion as this generation has never known. The 
nation was very angry ; and if the German Emperor had 
not seen his mistake, it was a truly perilous hour, But 
in the case of the apparent threat from the United 
States, any feeling of anger was completely dominated by 
distress and horror at the very idea of fratricidal strife. 
Every one spoke with bated breath of a contingency for 
which the English people were entirely unprepared, and 
which was to them inexpressibly repulsive. Every ex- 
pression of fraternal sentiment from the other side of the 
Atlantic was received with eager joy ; and, indeed, after 
the first shock it was universaliy felt that anything so 
wantonly and outrageously wicked as war between 
England and America would be rendered morally impos- 
sible by the sober and moral sections of the English- 
speaking races on both sides of the Atlantic, The very 
horror awakened by the unexpected message of the 
American President revealed such a deep-seated sense of - 
kinship as many had scarcely realized before. Every 
day the nation became more and more convinced that 
some peaceful settlement of this difficulty must be 
reached, that nothing would justify war between us 
and our American kinsmen, and that such a war would 
on every ground be the greatest calamity that could be- 
fall the human race, 

In this country there was an entire absence of the 
bitterness and bellicose temper exhibited by some speak- 
ers and journalists in the United States; for once the 
entire press and all public speakers were as decisive in 
their tone as the Christian pulpit at its best moments. 
We English are really a very proud and irascible people ; 
and the extraordinary self-restraint then universally ex- 
hibited was a most pathetic and beautiful evidence of 
the close and tender ties which have been silently formed 
during the present generation between ourselves and our 
American kinsmen. 

It was quite natural that at this auspicious moment 
the friends of peace should make themselves heard, The 


_ Most influential journalists and the ministers of all de- 


nominations vied with one another in protesting that we 
must not only settle the Venezuelan question amicably, but 
we must make any such incident forever impossible. On 
all sides men set themselves to devise some international 
arrangement by which the bare possibility of war be- 
tween England and America would be totally averted. 
At this psychological moment, I wrote a letter to The 
Times in which I siated that Mr. Justice Harlan, of the 
Supreme Court at Washington, when he was passing 
through London at the close of the Bering Sea arbitra- 
tion, paid a visit to our Sunday evening service at St. 
James’s Hall, introduced himself to me, and was by me 
introduced to the congregation. At the close of the 
service, in private conversation, he suggested that if any 
difference should hereafter arise between England and 
America we should not call in Frenchmen or Spaniards 
or any other outsiders to settle what should be regarded 
asa purely domestic matter, but that we should simply 
appoint some judges of our Supreme Court, the Privy 
Council or the House of Lords, to meet an equal number of 
judges of the Supreme Courtof Washington to settle any 
disputed question. It always struck me that this was 
one of the simplest and easiest ways of establishing per- 
petual peace between Evugland and America, as such a 
court, always in existence, easily called together, could 
settle any difficulty the moment it arose, before any 
ill blood was created. Mr. Stead, with his usual quick- 
ness of vision, saw the admirable suggestiveness of Mr. 
Justice Harlan’s idea, and took steps to form an influ- 
ential committee which ultimately culminated in 
one of the most extraordinary representative gather- 
ings ever held in London. The meeting itself was 
called at short notice, and was very imperfectly ad- 
vertised, so that actual attendance of the general pub- 
lic was not as much as we could have hoped; but the 
platform was the most representative and influential this 
country has ever known. Every Church, all political 
parties, sciences, literature and arts were represented by 
the most distinguished and influential personages, and all 
with one consent were in favor of some arrangement by 
which we could establish, once for all, a permanent 
Court of Arbitration between England and America. 
This conclusion was indorsed unanimously out-of-doors. 
I may say that the Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches, of which I am President this year, and which 
represents all sections of the Congregationalists, the 
Baptists, the Methodists, the Presbyterians and the So- 
ciety of Friends, constituting an actual majority of the 
religious public of this country, adopted at its Notting- 
ham Annual Session, with the most impressive and 
religious unanimity, a resolution in favor of such a per- 
manent court of arbitration between the two sections 
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of the English-speaking world. The Established Church 
has no representative body that is able to speak in iis 
name ; but there is no doubt that the sentiments of Angli- 
canism entirely agree with those of the Free Churches. 
The three Roman Catholic cardinals in the English- 
speaking world have just voiced the sentiment of the 
Roman Catholics. The late Cardinal Manning once told. 
me that the Pope was strongly in favor of international 
arbitration, and he has just authorized Cardinal Ram- 
polla to communicate his views on that matter to the 
London Daily Chronicle, which has played so splendid 
a part in this movement, 

But it would be a mistake to say that the English 
people are at present in favor of a court of arbitration 
with mankind at large. While admitting its desirabil- 
ity, the general sentiment regards it as a moral impossi- 
bility at present with any other great power except the 
United States of America, Any attempt to establish a 
universal court of arbitration would be regarded at 
present as utterly impracticable. But even the most 
responsible statesmen have admitted that our relations 
to the United States are so much closer than to any other 
people that such a court might be established even now. 
Opinion under the pressure of the Venezuelan difficulty 
has crystallized on this question so rapidly that at this 
moment there is not a single newspaper or representa- 
tive speaker in England that offers the least ob jection to 
it. I cannot recallany question in my lifetime on which 
the English people have been so absolutely unanimous. 

Opinion differs, however, with respect to the precise 
function of such a court of arbitration. While many of 
us would be perfectly satisfied to refer every question at 
once on its merits to such an august tribunal as Mr. 
Justice Harlan suggested to me, I am inclined to think 
that the predominant sentiment among responsible 
statesmen on both sides is that there are some interna- 
tional questions that are not quite suitable for reference 
to a court consisting simply of judges ; that some ar- 
rangement ought to be made by which any possible difti- 
culty should be referred to the arbitration of persons 
specially qualified to deal with it. In some instances 
judges might be the most suitable persons, in others ex- 
perienced diplomatists. But there is a general feeling that 
such a permanent court as is contemplated might have 
authority to decide whether a particular issue should be 
submitted to it, or to some other body constituted at its 
suggestion to deal with that particular issue. This, 
however, is a minor point. The essential feature of the 
situation is a deep and universal sentiment in this coun- 
try that the relations of the British Empire and the 
United States ought not to be at the mercy of any ques- 
tion that might unexpectedly crop up in the future, that 
the jingoes on both sides of the Atlantic ought not to 
have any opportunity of exciting prejudice or passion, 
and that every question ought to go at once to some im- 
partial, trustworthy tribunal. 

The essential feature of the proposal that now domi- 
nates the English conscience is its permanence; not neces- 
sarily, as I have explained, that this tribunal should 
itself deal with every case, but that it should be always 
available, either to settle questions on their merits, or to 
suggest the nature of a tribunal that might be consti- 
tuted to deal with a particular issue. It is greatly to be 
hoped that real patriots and good citizens of both sides 
of the Atlantic will continue to bring the utmost pressure 
upon their respective Governments to carry out what all 
that is good in both people ardently desire. These gold- 
en opportunities come only rarely. Now is the time 
boldly and happily to take occasion by the hand ; and 
there can be very little doubt thatif this permanent tri- 
bunal is established it will ultimately, and at no distant 
day, either have an immense influence upon other coun- 
tries, and that even before the present generation has 
passed away a similar system of dealing with inter- 
national difficulties may possibly take the place of the 
brutality and irrationality of war, at least in all the inter- 
national difficulties of civilized people. 

I might add, on the larger issue, that for some time past 
there has been a serious proposal before the friends of 
European peace for the establishment of such an inter- 
national court of arbitration to be located in Switzer- 
land. A distinguished diplomatist drew up a definite 
scheme by which every great power should appoint 
a representative to this court who would take rank 
next to royal sovereigns and would be placed in a posi- 
tion of such dignity and importance as to be entirely 
above all improper influence. He would be appointed 
for life and would, in fact, be clothed with all the dignity, 
authority and honor by which wesecure the impartiality 
of judges. It is suggested that to such an august tri- 
bunal all questions of international difficulty should be 
referred, just as all difficulties that arise between the dif- 
ferent States of the American Republic are now referred 
to the Supreme Court at Washington, and just as all 
judicial difficulties that arise in every part of the British 
Empire are now referred to the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council in this country, which consists prac- 
tically of the same judges as the judicial section of the 
House of Lords. This definite scheme has been widely 
circulated and largely supported. There is, of course, a 
rapidly growing sentiment in favor of arbitration to 
which many European Parliaments have given expres- 
sion. The old glamour of war has entirely passed away. 

In Europe, at any rate, men in their calm and sober 
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moments freely admit the absurdity and wickedness of 
war. It is a most encouraging fact that the number of 
cases referred to arbitration is continually increasing, 
and each successful instance of that kind creates a new 
precedent in favor of the settlement of international 
difficulties by arbitration. 

The increased study of this question in the light of 
history is full of hope, because historical research has 
now proved that the right of private war, which was 
employed so disastrously a few generations ago in this 
country, when barons and cities freely went to war with 
one another, to the great disadvantage of everybody 
else, was destroyed, not at once by disbanding their 
armed adherente, but very gradually by the slow growth 
of authority on the part of the royal judges. The de- 
cisions of the royal judges were at first ignored by tur- 
bulent barons and cities, but gradually the conscience 
of the community rallied to the tribunals, until the 
power of private individuals and communities to make 
war gradually died away, and it would be impossible 
now to revive it. Ina precisely similar manner the con- 
science of the community is rallying to arbitration ; and 
while anything like immediate disarmament is out of 
the question, the growing frequency with which inter- 
national disputes are settled by reason rather than by 
brute force, justifies the conviction that the same slow 
process which has destroyed the right of public war at 
home will ultimately destroy the right of war abroad. 

I should like to repeat, in conclusion, that altho this 
tendency is manifesting itself in many forms in different 
parts of the world, there is at present no real disposition 
to form a permanent court of arbitration with anybody 
except with the people of the United States. There is a 
strong feeling in this country in favor of settling ques- 
tions as far as possible in every quarter of the globe by 
arbitration. But, as I have already explained, we feel 
so much nearer to our kinsmen in the States than to any 
other people, that we are already prepared to go beyond 
that in relation to them, and not only to accept the prin- 
ciple of arbitration for use as occasion may arise, but to 
take steps for the definite formation of a permanent 
tribunal, the element of permanence being the effective 
safeguard against the bare possibility of anything like 
strife between England and America. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION DOES NOT MEAN 
UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


BY EX-CHIEF JUSTICE CHARLES P, DALY. 








At the request of the editor of THE INDEPENDENT, I 
would say that the question of international arbitration, 
in matters in controversy between two great nations, is 
one not so easily disposed of as might, at first sight, be 
supposed. We may all agree to the truth of the general 
proposition that international wars sbould be averted, 
as far as possible, by means of arbitration ; but when it 
comes to the question as to how the details of such pro- 
ceedings shall be managed, a wide field for discussion is 
opened. 

It must be understood at the outset that arbitration 
does not mean universal peace. Karl Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, brother of the more celebrated naturalist and 
traveler says, in one of his works, that war will always 
exist. As a general proposition I believe this to be true. 
War should be averted as far as possible and, with the 
growth of civilization and the broadening of our views, 
it can be averted. In some instances a conflict cannot 
be averted. The history of man is a history of con- 
struction and reconstruction, both as regards his phys- 
ical and social relations. History teaches us that this 
has been the experience of the past and, so far as we 
know, the same condition of affairs will prevail in the 
future. 

The war spirit which leads one nation to go to war 
with another cannot be called the savage spirit. It es- 
sentially represents the desire of a nation to preservé or 
defend its rights against the assaults of others. The same 
spirit is illustrated by men, individually, when they get 
into a quarrel, the attacking party seeking to defend 
what he believes to ba his rights. The spirit of Chris- 
tianity has always influenced men in their dealings one 
with another, and will probably so influence them more 
in the future than in the past, and we may find that 
spirit recognized more or less by the Christian nations of 
the earth; but I do not think that it will ever have the 
effect of absolutely quenching what we commonly call 
the warlike spirit. Ido not believe that war can be en- 
tirely eliminated from the face of the earth, and I do not 
see how universal peace is to be brought about; I do 
not understand how such a thing can be possible. There 
must always be an agitation of society, just as there is 
agitation in the physical universe. But we ought to 
have, and I believe we will have, fewer wars in modern 
times than we have had in the past. AlthoI have not 
read Count Tolstoi’s works I have heard of his theory of 
non-resistance, based on a literal interpretation of Scrip- 
ture in regard to ‘“‘turning the other cheek” to the 
aggressor. This is nothing more nor less than the 
Quaker idea. Tolstoi is a good man and doubtless desires 
to bring about a reign of universal peace; but I think his 
ideas are contrary to the experience of mankind, so far 
ss we understand humanity in the light of history or 
experience, The natural spirit of all men is to defend 
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their rights,"and when there is no”’otherJmeans of pre- 
serving those rights it means war. At the same time I 
look hopefully forward to what arbitration, if cnce es- 
tablished, will accomplish. Carl Schurz lately called 
attention to a great truth in regard to this question. He 
said it was remarkable, in looking back on history, as to 
the slight causes that had produced war, the causes 
being such that the struggles could easily have been 
averted by arbitration. Beyond question war is the 
worst of all calamities, except pestilence, and, whenever 
possible, it should be averted, Those people who are 
clamorous for war when there is no real occasion for it 
—people commonly called ‘* Jingoes ”—know very little 
of the horrors of a sanguinary struggle. It is a very 
rare thing to hear military men of high rank talking 
glibly about going to war. The people who know least 
about the subject are the ones who talk the most. I 
have never known a distinguished military man to favor 
war when, by honorable means, the contest could be 
avoided. 

There has been a great change in the methods of war, 
which, ultimately may tend to lessen, and probably has 
lessened, the number of struggles that otherwise might 
have taken place. The laboratory and workshop of 
science in recent years have produced and forced on a 
change in the nature of fighting, of a kind which it is 
safe to say never entered the mind of any one of the in- 
ventors whose skill made it necessary. The change tho 
due to the development of material things—the greater 
rapidity of fire, the greater range of weapons, etc.—is 
also remarkable in its effect on the spirit of armies and 
the nature of fighting discipline. The new weapons of 
destruction bring wars toa rapid conclusion, and the ex- 
pense of the machinery of modern warfare will make 
some nations hesitate before entering upon a conflict. 

The whole question of international! arbitration is now 
ina state of uncertainty, so far as to how nations will act 
on this question is concerned. There is no trouble about 
arbitration being applied occasionally to the settlement of 
some disputed question between England andthe United 
States. What we are all anxious to discover is whether 
or not the peoples of these two great nations desire that 
there shall be some permanent system of arbitration. 
We expect much from the recent Arbitration Confer- 
ence in Washington. The following paper from the 
letter of invitation will give a good idea of what we seek 
to bring about : 

‘The beneficence ofa permanent provision, between the 
two nations which are so greatly akin, for the arbitration 
of such otherwise unsettled issues as may properly be re- 
ferred to an international tribunal, calls for no extended 
statement. So far forth, fearless patriotism is at one with 
philanthropy, and true statesmanship with mutual and 
generous regard. The history of the last eighty years 
clearly certifies the practical value of such a provision, 
while the record of needless wars reveals the alternative 
and enormous wo. Surely it is fitting that this century, 
already so illustrious with material triumphs, should add 
this signal victory for peace and good-will. Advancing 
civilization approves the sequence, and true religion gives 
to it its august sanction. Let us do what in us lies to se- 
cure the great result. 

“Nor, in confining the present movement to the one end 
of some stipulated method of arbitration between the two 
English-speaking peoples, is there any iack of concern for 
the wider application of the principle involved. Grate- 
fully is it recognized that other nations have occasionally 
both approved and practiced the noblerule. Yet there is 
wisdom in singleness and concentration of effort. A 
worthy object-lesson is often more effective than a faultless 
argument. Put the authorized presumption, the ordained 
facility, cn the side of permanent arbitration between this 
country and Great Britain, and the civilized world will 
feel the inspiration. The precedent will convey and in- 
crease the influence.” 

New York City. 


SPECIAL ARBITRATION VERSUS GENERAL. 





BY PROF. THEODORE S. WOOLSEY, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





No one questions the value of arbitration in settling 
international disputes. No one who has studied the suc- 
cessful application of this principle to various controver- 
sies between Great Britain and the United States can 
deny its past and present usefulness to these two States 
in particular. Through their legislative assemblies, 
within this decade, they have themselves testified to their 
belief in it and to their wish that their difficulties shall 
be settled by it. It would seem, therefore, that each 
Government is ripe for an arbitration agreement—is lin- 
gering on the brink, needing only a friendly push, to take 
the step. Thus the question before us to-day is notas to 
the abstract value of international arbitration ; it is not 
one of arbitration versus war ; it is rather as to the form 
of arbitration upon which the two powers can agree, 
which will satisfy their needs, will be most likely to set- 
tle their disputes and least likely to break down in the 
process. 

There are two possible systems of arbitration as ap- 
plied to international quarrels, one of which may be 
called general, the other special. 

Under the first system, a permanent court, or board of 
arbitration of some kind, would be created to decide 
without special reference the questions at issue between 
the nations sharing in it, their solution through diplo- 
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macy having failed. Its decisions, governed by the rules 
of International Law, must be enforced as a last resort by 
arms. Such a court has often been dreamed of ; it has 
never existed. The other system is what we have at 
present. It consists in submitting to especial boards of 
arbitrators questions in dispute as they arise, the board, 
and very possibly the law which shall govern its decisions, 
being constituted ad hoc. Under this second system the 
United States has settled some thirty-two international 
controversies and Great Britain twenty, according to the 
figures of the Peace Society. 

The present article is a plea for the latter system, in a 
modified form, as against the former. 

For one thing, it is safe and tried ground. We know 
what we have done and can do with it. To leave the 
known for the unknown, the workable for what might 
prove unworkable, would be dangerous. For there cer. 
tainly is danger in trusting the future of arbitration, the 
future of our international relations with Great Britain, 
to a system which might break down. Should it break 
down, every kind of arbitration would be discredited, 
To warrant the serious trial of a permanent court of ar- 
bitration, under a general system, in settlement of dis- 
putes between Great Britain and the United States, there 
must be shown to be a fair chance of success in its favor ; 
otherwise, the presumption is against it. 

Let us examine the situation. In the first place, there 
are questions which may arise, questions relating to the 
national honor and the national existence, which no 
State can afford to submit to the doubtful arbitrament 
of a court. This is a commonplace, but none the less 
true. , 

Spain could not and would not arbitrate with the Unit- 
ed States as to the status of Cuba. Germany could not 
and would not have her title to Alsace and Lorraine, or 
to the Danish Duchies, decided in any such fashion, 

During our Civil War, mediation between North and 
South was suggested. The reply of our Government was 
that no foreign proposition which implied the permanent 
separation of the warring portions of this country could 
be listened to fora moment. Arbitration in such a mat- 
ter as that must always be inadmissible. Every system 
of arbitration must be limited in its scop? at the outset. 
To attempt the solution of all disputes by this means is 
to attempt the impossible. 

Again, if a permanent court were to be set up, by what 
rules must it judge the questions before it? Clearly by 
those of International Law. But the rules which govern 
the relations of States, tho sufficiently definite in the 
main to guide diplomatic correspondence, are not exact 
and complete enough to be applied by a court in its de- 
cisions. They grow out of precedent and the dictates of 
right reason, emphasizing the former. But the prece- 
dents of the two countries differ. Some are ancient and 
bad, and the rules based upon them are obsolete. Others 
are too new to be accepted as Jaw. Our courts largely 
follow English legal decisions ; our Executive pursues 
its own line of policy, which may be altogether different. 
Which interpretation is a court of arbitration to take? 
For example, our prize courts allow a suit on a ransom 
contract in time of war; the English courts do not. 
England has claimed a right of approach in time of peace 
as distinguished from the right of search, which we 
deny. The doctrine of continuous voyages was applied 
by the Eaglish courts early in the century against our 
protest ; by our courts during the Civil War against 
Eoglish protest. Our interests in naval warfare are 
neutral interests ; those of England are the interests of a 
strong naval power, and in the main of a belligerent. 

Amid all this conflict of laws, what will become of a 
court of arbitration which must apply them? Is it not 
true that its successful existence depends upon having a 
code of law to rest upon and enforce? Just here is one 
serious objection to the system of a permanent court. For 
no code has ever been drawn which even a single State 
has adopted. No such code seems even a possibility. 
Bluntschli put his treatise on International Law into the 
form of aset of rules. David Dudley Field drew up a 
truecode. Neither has any other authority than that 
which the character of its author as a publicist has at- 
tracted. Codes to cover minor portions of the law, such 
as relate to land warfare, for instance, have been at- 
temped but never adopted by the consent of even two 
States. The national interests of States are too strong. 
The nearest approach to such is found in the rules of the 
Geneva Convention in 1864, for the neutralization and 
care of the wounded, and in the Declaration of Saint 
Petersburg in 1868, forbidding small explosives, to the 
latter of which the United States has not acceded. 

To put the settlement of international controversies 
into the hands of a permanent court before arming that 
court with a well-defined, exact system of law to judge 
them by, is to putthe cart before the horse. Such aplan 
would be doomed in advance. 

But it may be asked whether the same objection does 
not lie in the way of special arbitration. 

Not at all, and for this reason. The question in dis- 
pute is exactly known beforehand. If the law to be ap- 
plied is not clear, then the treaty which lays down the 
conditions of arbitration can make it so. Examine the 
leading instances of arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States. Almost every one has some spe- 
cial provision annexed to it by treaty, to which the satis- 
factory outcome of the process was principally due, 
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In the sealing arbitration treaty the exclusive right of 
the United States to protect the Pribilof seals on the 
high seas was submitted, but not until it was agreed that 
in case of denial of this right, joint regulations should be 
agreed upon, to the same end. Thus, whatever the 
award, the chief desideratum, further protection of the 
seals, was ineured, 

The Treaty of Washington in 1871 settled the fishery 
dispute on terms of reciprocity, the later arbitration at 
Halifax simply striking the balance of rights conceded 
by each State to the subjects of the other and putting it 
into dollars and cents. 

The Alabama Claims arrangement was only possible 
after three rules to determine Eagland’s neutral duties 
had been agreed to. Not one of these cases was a simple 
reference to arbitration. Each one had the germ of its 
settlement in the special provisions of the treaty of sub 
mission. It is not too much to say that these special 
provisions were essential to the success of the arbitration 
in each case. 

Now when you have a permanent court of arbitration 
to settle the controversies of two States, you cannot in 
the nature of things foresee and provide for each em2r- 
gency asitarises, Instead of a flexible diplomacy with 
powers of explanation and reconciliation, you have a 
hard and fast system administering international justice 
in accordance with an uncertain and incomplete law. 
Could all international questions, or even those which 
are fit for arbitration, be hopefully referred to such a 
court? Would not the defects, the inherent limitations 
of the system, complicate or create the very difficulties 
it is to avoid ? 

Nor is this all. The essence of arbitration is its vol- 
untary character. A State contemplating some question 
which has arisen, able to foresee the worst from an ad- 
verse decision, chooses that method of settlement. Its 
promise to accept the award means more, therefore, 
than a general willingness to accept the results of arbi- 
tration ; it meaus willingness to accept the loss of its case 
in a particular instance which it has thoroughly weigh- 
ed, But this voluntary element is much less marked, 
under a permanent system, after the general impulse of 
the original agreement hus grown cold. An unexpected 
issue arises ; @ rule which is not accepted a3 law is ap- 
plied ; a strong prejudice exists against some member of 
the court. Is it not to be feared that under some such 
circumstances the temptation to appeal from an adverse 
award might be irresistible ? 

in a permanent court of arbitration the make-up of the 
court will be permanent. It is argued that this would be 
an advantage, and in a measure this is true. Fora body 
of trained judges would be formed, always in readiness, 
accustomed to international questions, and to the unusual 
responsibilities involved. 

But, op the other hand, there are serious objections to 
thiselement of permanency. The judges of a permanent 
court could not be adapted to each question, in respect 
of nationality and education and temperament, as is de- 
sirable, 

Not that they need be specialists necessarily ; for they 
could employ such, as the Enperor William did Kiepert 
in the Northwestern boundary arbitration. Still a ques- 
tion of treaty construction should be decided by diplo- 
mats, of prize by lawyers, of damages by business men. 
And this policy has been very generally pursued. When 
neglected, harm may result. In the Halifax arbitration 
the United States and Canadian members had practical 
acquaintance with the fishery question ; the third mem- 
ber, M. Delfosse, with whom the decision rested, knew 
nothing aboutit. Sir A, Galt, being much the cleverest 
of the three, carried Delfosse with him. But the award 
was so contrary to the evidence that it has been ascribed 
to anamiable desire on the part of the commissioner 
holding the balance of power to make up to Great 
Britain for the loss of the Alabama case. The United 
States had objected to M. Delfosse, on account of the 
intimate relations between his country, Belgium and 
Great Britain. 

The make-up of a permanent court presents special 
difficulties, Shall it consist of an equal number of the 
Citizens of each State? Then a deadlock would be in- 
evitable. It would be little more than a joint commis- 
sion ; and in our relations with Great Britain joint com- 
missions, tho often resorted to, have rarely failed to 
divide on a question of fact or of right in accordance 
with nationality. 

Shall one country have a preponderance of members? 
The other would fight first. 

Shall one foreign member be added? He will hold the 
balance of power ; it is putting too much upon the shoul- 
ders of one man. 

The only practicable make-up consists of foreign 
judges, with perhaps one member added from each liti- 
gant State, and that one will be really an advocate, not 
& judge. 

Now suppose the court to consist chiefly of foreigners. 
They will originally be selected from States friendly to 
both parties, But who can tell that in time this friend- 
ship may not change to hostility? Who can guarantee 
that his national prejudice may not affect a judge’s fair- 
hess ? , 

And, further, as to the individual character of the 
men, whatever their nationality. You can select 
Certain men to judge a certain case, and eliminate 
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all elements of unfitness fairly well; but you could 
not expect the same men or any men to judge 
all cases through a term of years, and remain equally 
fit or equally acceptable. The mere fact of an 
adverse vote by one of them might destroy confi- 
dence in him ever after. Weaknesses of character, 
idiosyncrasies of temper, disabilities of feebleness or 
growing age, the fatal defects of ignorance, all these are 
possible developments. Yet suspicion of the intelligence, 
the integrity, the impartiality of the court, would de- 
stroy the effect of the award and prevent its cheerful 
and ready acceptance. There must be no trace of trick- 
ery, no question as to the exact points submitted, no 
misu iderstandings, no undue influences; for, unlike 
other courts, this one must rely upon the reasonableness 
of its decisions, not upon their authority. 

This brings us to the question of sanction. Here lies 
another objection. The final sanction of International 
Law is war. The final execution. of the judgment of a 
court of arbitration must be through war, likewise. 

Notice here the difficulty in the way of arbitration at 
best. We resort to arbitration as a substitute for war ; 
we resort to war as the final execution process of arbi- 
tration. If arbitration is not so managed as to be free 
from the necessity of military enforcement, it may sim- 
ply add one mo*e to the causes of national quarrels. In 
arbitration shared in by a number of States it is true 
that a single recalcitrant would be pitted against all, so 
that the presumption would be on the side of the award. 
Only the most powerful State would venture to refuse 
to accept an award which was backed by all the other 
members. But where two States only arbitrate, and one 
appeals, the chances of the contest are even. For this 
reason, under a dual system, the refusal of an award is 
more likely because less dangerous ; and, tho a dreadful 
thing to contemplate, is nevertheless a factor in the 
problem. Here the advantage lies decidedly with special 
as against general arbitration. 

A subject has been threshed out by the diplomats 
fruitlessly ; it becomes an international quarrel ; there 
is an interval of excitement, of war talk ; calmer mo- 
ments and counsels succeed, and the case is arranged 
for arbitration. This process implies a deliberate choice 
between arbitration and war in that particular case. The 
exercise of that choice carries with it the overwhelming 
presumption that the award will be loyally accepted. I 
believe there is no instance to the contrary in our his- 
tory. To my mind, no such presumption would exist 
under a general system. The public passion would have 
no such chance to burn itself out. It would concentrate 
on the proceedings and theaward. The award is made ; 
it is deemed unjust; the State refuses to accept it, and 
the system goes under. To say that this would be the 
result would be a foolish venture at prophecy ; to say 
that a breakdown of the arbitration principie is more 
probable under the general and permanent than under 
the special system, for the reasons given, is a fair exer- 
cise of judgment. 

We have, then, as objections to the working value of a 
general permanent court of arbitration, the lack of a 
code for its guidance, its want of adaptability, possiole 
defects in its make-up, the greater risk of an appeal from 
its verdict to war. 

And what does the general system promise that the 
special does not afford? Simply this, that it is a certain 
substitute for war; that its members would resort to it 
as a matter of course, instead of blustering, and grasping 
at the sword; that it would make impossible not only 
wars, but rumors of war, and resulting disturbances of 
business. This would be valuable, indeed, 

But let us see if even this could not be more nearly at- 
tained by the special system of arbitration in a modified- 
form. Under no system could all questions besubmitted, 
as has been already said. If the existence, the honor, of 
the State are at stake, the right of self-defense steps in 
paramount to all others. A good citizen submits his 
claims, his rights, his contracts, to the courts; but he 
may maintain the reputation of his wife, or defend his 
own life in other ways. 

Certain classes of controversies, however, can be and 
should be settled by arbitration. Such are all boundary 
disputes, all private claims and damages, questions of 
jurisdiction and of rights, all matters of a business 
nature. These classes could be carefully specified by 
treaty, as extraditable crimes or contraband articles are 
specified. Couple with this an agreement for ten years, 
terminable thereafter at a year’s notice, by which Great 
Britain and the United States bind themselves to refer 
to arbitration every difficulty of a kind covered by the 
treaty. 

The conditions of each submission, the choice of arbi- 
trators, the rules to govern it, the place and time, should 
be arranged through the departments of foreign affairs 
or by a standing commission. Each board of arbitration 
should assess the cash value of any damages which it 
may award. This is the barest outline, but the details 
should be worked out with no very great difficulty. It 
is the present system as a foundation. Upon this is built 
an agreement to settle by special arbitration certain 
classes of cases, which would include nine out of ten of 
all which would arise. Does not such a plan promise as 
good results as any other form of arbitration without 
their risks and objections? Isit not asfar as the two 
States can safely go, as a first step, without hazarding 
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the principle? It is usually the part of wisdom to keep 
what you have when there is good in it, and add to and 
improve it, rather than to throw it away and try some- _ 
thing new and doubtful. 


A TREATY OF ARBITRATION BETWEEN THE 
UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. 





BY PROF. GOLDWIN SMITH. 





THE INDEPZNDENT does me the honor to desire my 
opinion, with those of others, on the proposal of a Treaty 
of Arbitration for the settlement of all disputes which 
may arise b2tween the United States and Great Britain. 
The proposal itself, backed as it is, is a welcome earnest 
of the growing prevalence of the spirit of peace over 
that of war. It comes like a rainbow ina sky lowering 
with angry diplomacy and bellicose preparation ; in 
truth, there is good reason, notwithstanding these mon- 
strous armaments, for hoping that the war spirit is dying 
out. Some of the causes of bloodshed in the past are 
certainly extinct. We shall have no more dynastic wars, 
filling the world with havoc, to determine the proprie- 
tary right of a certain family to some province with its 
inhabitants ; we shall have no more religious wars ; we 
shall have no more commercial wars; we shall have no 
more wars of barefaced conquest waged by one civilized 
nation for the subjugation of another. The Bonapartes, 
who were the last to wage such wars, were Corsicans, and 
of them there is now an end. Wars of national independ- 
ence, such as the Hungarian and Italian wars, seem to 
have pretty well run their course, The scramble for 
Africa appears to be about the greatest source of danger, 
because in that case the questions are in the hands, not 
of responsible statesmen or diplomatists, but of adven- 
turers. Europe, it ia true, is still armed to the teeth; 
but there is a visible shrinking on all hands from the 
abysmal perils of a conflict with new weapons and under 
unknown conditions. Democracy, on the whole, makes 
for peace; it,is humane; it counts all lives equally 

precious, and none food for powder. War to it is more 
costly, because it has to serve out good rations to all 
alike, and cannot, like despotism, raise men by conscrip- 
tion and supplies by requisition, but must pay bounties 
for its recruits and pension them when the war is over. 
Auierica is bound over to make no needless war in the 
penalty of incalculable bounties, and a pension list of one 
hundred and sixty millionsa year. The scientitic aspect 
which war has now assumed, with its long-range artil- 
lery and rifles, does much to rob it of the pride, pomp 
and circumstances which attracted to the soldier’s trade. 

The principle of judicial arbitration in place of the 
arbitrament of the sword has been spontaneously gain- 
ing ground, and extending itself from one class of 
ca:es to another. It has been successfully applied 
to the Alabama case, the San Juan case, the Bering 
Sea case. We may feel pretty sure that in all 
arbitrable cases between the United States and Great 
Britain recourse will henceforth be had to arbitra- 
tion. The question is whether it is better to leave 
this spontaneous tendency to work, and allow the prin- 
ciple to extend itself, as the spirit of peace gains ground, 
and as occasion arises, from one class of cases to another, 
or to determine its scope at once by the definitions of a 
formal treaty. Definitions, of course, there must be, and 
they will necessarily be dictated by the present limitation 
of the principle. 

Some cases there are which can hardly ever ba sub- 
jects of arbitration, so long as nations are independent 
of each other and there is no superior power to bid them 
sheath their swords, summon them before its tribunal, 
and compel them to submit to its decrees. The very dis- 
pute which has given birth to this movement is a cage in 
point, The Venezuelan boundary, like all boundary 
disputes, is a fit case for arbitration ; but the Venezuelan 
boundary is the least part of the matter. Even the 
question as to the claim of the American Government to 
intervention in this particular case is not the root of the 
controversy. The root of the controversy is the question, 
presented under the somewhat vague and shifting form 
of the Monroe Doctrine, as to the ultimate footing of 
European Powers on the American continent. Oa the 
part of Great Britain, in her present mood, there is a 
desire to strengthen that footing, while the ultimate 
emancipation of the continent from European dominion 
and influence is likely to remain the object of American 
aspiration and statesmanship. An arbitrator may draw 
a boundary line, assess the damages for a breach of 
recognized international law, or determine the inter- 
national character of a cruiser; but how can he pass 
judgment on a question of national policy or aspira- 
tion? 

In case of strict international law or definite pecuniary 
claims there is little difficulty in constituting a tribunal. 
The Government which undertakes the office is repre- 
sented by its jurists who have the authority of experts 
and whose impartiality is guaranteed by their professional 
instincts and reputation. But when ambition, honor or 
national policy come in, the selection of a tribunal would 
be not so easy. 

Would it be possible so completely to separate the re- 
lations and disputes of two particular countries from the 
rest, as to enable you to provide for them a special and 
exclusive mode of settlement? The present dispute in- 
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volves the concerns not only of the United States and 
Great Britain, but of Venezuela, which could never be 
included in a British American Treaty of Arbitration. 
Suppose the British Government, instead of repelling, as 
it did, the solicitations of the French Emperor, had lis- 
tened to them, and recognized the Confederacy, there 
would have been a quarrel in which the act of Great 
Britain would have been inextricably bound up with that 
of France, and could not Mave possibly been submitted 
to separate arbitration. 

The application of the higher principle to two nations 
exclusively would seem like consigning the rest of the 
world to a lower principle. What is to be desired is the 
gradual adoption of the higher principle by all civilized 
nations; to this it would seem that the United States 
and Great Britain are more likely to conduce by their 
independent example as leading nations than by any for- 
mal or exclusive arrangement with each other. 


There happens to be a particular difficulty in making. 


special diplomatic arrangements with Great Britain,owing 
to her peculiar relations with her self-governed colonies. 
The self-governed colonies are practically almost inde- 
pendent States, tho they remain under the protectorate of 
the mother country. Even in matters of diplomacy, in 
matters of commercial diplomacy at least, they have 
begun, under the ostensible control of the British For- 
eign Office, to claim the management of their own 
affairs. In connection with the copyright controversy 
in Canada the doctrine was broached that the British 
Parliament was local, and that the British Ambassador, 
when he negotiated respecting Canadian interests, acted 
not as the Ambassador of the Queen of Great Britain, 
but as the Ambassador of the Queen of Canada. At 
present a self-governed colony in its dealings with the 
United States would be under the prudential restraints 
imposed on the weaker power by a sense of its inability 
to engage in war; but if the weaker power were assured 
that the penalty of imprudence would not be war with 
the superior power, but merely a lawsuit before some 
European tribunal, of which the Imperial Foreign Office 
would bear the cost, who would warrant that prudence 
would always prevail over the attractions of a spirited 
policy? Should we be perfectly secure against escapades 
of colonial jingoism such as might lead to the tearing up 
of the treaty and a relapse into a worse condition than 
before? 

Great Britain and America are kindred nations, and 
have leading features of character and fundamental in- 
stitutions in common; tho it must be borne in mind that 
there are also points of difference in their characters, 
arising partly from the intermixture of races on this con- 
tinent, and that while British monarchy and aristocracy 
endure, there must also be a certain antagonism in their 
institutions. In their cordial amity and sympathetic op- 
eration for the advancement of the kingdom of peace 
and for all other good purposes, there is much hope for 
civilization, That the political connection between them 
can ever be renewed is surelyadream., The test and 
limit of political combinations must be utility, which 
would be set at naught by a polity placed astride the At- 
lantic and embracing commercial interests widely sev- 
ered from each other as well as two diplomatic hemi- 
spheres—to say nothing of difficulties of communication 
which the progress of invention may partly annul. The 
Parliament of Man is likely to come before the United 
Parliament of Great Britain and America. A British 
envoy the other day said that he could not regard the 
people of the United States as foreigners. In an impor- 
tant sense he was right. But in an international and 
diplomatic sense, foreign to each other the two nations 
must continue to be; and an attempt to create between 
them an exceptional relation intermediate between polit- 
ical union and independence would be likely to miscarry, 
and, if it miscarried, to make the estrangement greater 
than it was before. 

Without renewing the thorny discussion of the Monroe 
Doctrine and Venezuela, it must be taken as a fact that 
the United States has assumed in respect to this conti- 
nent, with the apparent acquiescence of its minor States, 
something of a tutelary position, analogous to that 
which is assumed by the great Powers of Europe in 


international council over the affairs of Europe, and- 


which would certainly lead them to intervene if the 
United States were undertaking, on whatever ground it 
might be, to coerce Belgium or Greece. From its very 
nature a tutelary authority is indefinite ; its exercise in 
any particular case could not be made the subject of 
arbitration, nor is it likely that the Government invested 
with it would allow its hands to be tied by a treaty 
under which it would submit itself to restraint while no 
equivalent restraint would be laid on the other party, or 
on the council of European Powers in which that party 
has a voice. 

All possibility of a rupture between the United States 
and Great Britain will be forever at an end when the latter, 
recognizing her real interest and the true sources of her 
greatness, withdraws her political and military outposts 
from this continent, and leaves it to its destinies, which 
are those of peaceful industry and amity with all the 
world, but especially with the mother of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. At present the tide of British opinion seems to be 
setting the other way; but a retrospective glance over 
the history of the colonial system since the triumph of 
Liberalism in the Parliamentary Reform of 1832 will 
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show that the present fit of reactionary Imperialism is a 
wave and not the tide. Political independence almost 
complete has been conceded to the British Colonies in 
North America, which were encouraged by British 
statesmen to confederate with the very object of prepar- 
ing them for completeindependence. Thetroops, saving 
the reduced garrison of Halifax, have been withdrawn. 
The controlling veto of the British Colonial Office on 
Canadian legislation has been treated by a member of a 
Conservative Ministry in Canada as a dead letter. Com- 
mercially Canada is independent and something more ; 
she in effect wages commercial war on Great 
Britain by laying protective duties on British goods. 
There has been, it is true, a certain revolution of senti- 
ment in the Imperialist direction; but nothing has oc- 
curred or has been brought to light which can alter the 

practical bearings of the case or make nominal sover- 
eignty on this continent more profitable or less onerous 

and dangerous to Great Britain. The advocates of Im- 

perial Federation have now been agitating for many 
years; but they have not yet taken a single practical 
step toward the accomplishment of their object or even 

ventured t> propound any definite scheme. In the mean- 

time the great forces continue to work, and in time we 

may be sure they will prevail. The only thing to be 

feared is that with s> much gunpowder, political and 

diplomatic, lying about, some jingo firework may cause 

anexplosion which would forestall destiny in a lament- 

able way. British statesmen must be cautious how they 

pat colonial jingoism on the back. 

TORONTA, CANADA. 





THE HISTORY OF THE PARIS TRIBUNAL. 





BY THE HON, JOHN W. FOSTER, 
Ex-Secretary of State of the United States. 





The history of the Paris Tribunal of Arbitration, re- 
specting which I have been asked to write an article, 
requires for its proper understanding a brief reference to 
events previous to and attending the cession of Alaska 
to the United States. The history of the discovery and 
settlement of the northwest coast of America shows that 
the leading object in view was the trade in furs of that 
region. It was this motive which led to the discovery 
of the Columbia River and the first occupation of Oregon 
by an American Company, and secured for the United 
States a foothold on the Pacific Coast. A similar influ- 
ence under the inspiration of the Hudson Bay Company 
brought about British activity in the same section of the 
continent. For sixty years the Russian American Com- 
pany carried on trade and administered public affairs 
throughout the Russias possessions in Alaska, and its 
almost exclusive business was to collect the furs of that 
vast region and forward them to market. In its earlier 
existence it secured a variety of peltry ; but in its later 


‘years its source of supply and profits were greatly con- 


fined tothe sealskins of the Pribilof Islands in Baring 
Sea. This Company embraced among its stockholders 
members of the Imperial family and leading public men 
of Russia, and its profits were enormous. The Russian 
historian styles these islands ‘‘the golden islands,” and 
says ‘‘there are not many such places in the world 
affording such wealthin so small a space and in return 
for so little exertion on the part of man.” 

In 1866, the charter of the Russian American Company 
being about to expire, a company was organized in San 
Francisco with a view to securing the franchises so long 
held by the Company named, and through the Senators 
from California obtained instructions from Secretary 
Seward to the AmericanMinister in Saint Petersburg to 
submit and urge the application of the Sau Francisco 
parties for the charter. This action directed the attention 
of the Russian Government to its American possessions, 
and the Imperial Minister to the United States, being 
opportunely in Saint. Petersburg, was authorized by the 
Emperor, through Prince Gortschakoff, to offer to cede 
this vast domain to the United States for a reasonable 
money compensation. Secretary Seward promptly ac- 
cepted the offer, and within one month the treaty of ces- 
sion was signed. Never in the history of our country has 
such an important negotiation been consummated with 
such brevity and simplicity. Mr. Clay, our Minister at 
Saint Petersburg, in congratulting Secretary Seward 
‘on this brilliant achievement which adds so vast a ter- 
ritory to our Union,” states that ‘‘ hereafter the wonder 
will be that we ever got it at all.” This event recalls an- 
other in our history even more auspicious. 

After our diplomatic representatives had exhausted 
their skill and patience in an effort to secure the cession 
from France of a small area of territory in the vicinity 
of New Orleans in order to obtain the ownership of the 
mouths of the Mississippi River, they were surprised 
with the offer of the first Napoleon to cede to us the 
entire Mississippi Valley and the Rocky Mountains. His 
motive for this unexpected act was revealed in his decla- 
ration that he was glad ‘‘ to establish forever the power 
of the United States, and give to England a maritime 
rival destined to humble her pride.” Mr. Clay, in his 
dispatch to Secretary Seward, attributed the same mo- 
tive to the Emperor of Russia for his action ; to wit, the 
hope ‘‘ that it may ultimately lead to the expulsion from 
the great Pacific” of the rival power in the East. 

Statistics show that up to the time of the cession of 
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Alaska, in 1867, the Territory had yielded to the Russian 
American Company furs to the value of more than sixty 
millions of dollars. The revenue derived from sealsking 
by the Government of the United States since the cession 
up to 1891, when the killing of seals for commercial pur. 
poses was suspended, exceeded eleven millions of dollars 
(a sum considerably in excess of the purchase money for 
the Territory), and had yielded the lessees of the seaj 
islands a very much greater sum. It also appears that 
since the cession fur-seal skins have constituted more 
than half the total value of the products of Alaska, 

During the Russian occupation the taking of fur-.seals 
for market was confined to their killing on the land of 
the Pribilof Islands by a careful method of selection of 
the males of a certain age, according to a system which 
a long series of years of experience had demonstrated to 
be the best for perpetuating and husbanding the herd, 
The only exception to this method was the practice of 
the native Indians of taking in canoes or small boats a 
few thousand seals for food and clothing, as they passed 
up the coast in their spring migration. This condition 
of the industry continued for some years after the Terri. 
tory passed under the sovereignty of the United States ; 
but as the demand for sealskins and their market value 
increased, white men began to engage in what is known 
as pelagic or open-sea sealing, but in small vessels along 
the coast and employing only Indians with spears, 
About the year 1885 the killing of seals with firearms 
was introduced, and the same year the sealing vessels 
began to extend their voyages into Bering Sea and to 
hover about the Pribilof Islands, where the seal herd 
made its home and breeding ground. These depreda- 
tions soon became manifest in the diminution of the 
herd ; and the Government of the United States, alarmed 
lest this profitable and useful industry should be de- 
stroyed, issued orders, in 1886, to seize all vessels en- 
gaged in pelagic sealing in Bering Sea. This action was 
based upon a statute of the United States making it un- 
lawful to kill fur-seals ‘‘ within the limits of Alaska 
Territory or in the waters thereof,” and also upon the be- 
lief that Russia had claimed and exercised jurisdiction 
over all that portion of Bering Sea east of the line desig- 
nated in the Russian treaty of cession, and that the claim 
had been tacitly recognized and acquiesced in by the 
other maritime powers of the world. Under these orders 
several Canadian vessels were seized and confiscated in 
1886 and 1887 for taking seals in Bering Sea; whereupon 
the British Government entered serious complaint at 
Washington, maintaining that the seizures were unwar- 
ranted, as the vessels were engaged in a lawful and 
legitimate business, and further asking that the orders be 
revoked and compensation made for the seizures. 

The legal question involved in the controversy was 
whether the United States could exercise jurisdiction 
beyond the recognized three-mile limit of the high sea 
for the protection of its interests and industries. A 
practical question as to whether regulations respecting 
pelagic sealing might not be agreed upon which would 
obviate the necessity of pressing the legal question, was 
also discussed in the diplomatic correspondence. But for 
the objection of Canada, a settlement would have been 
reached early in the controversy upon the basis of regu- 
lations. The discussion extended over six years, and 
was aggravated by further seizure of Canadian vessels in 
1889, It was apparent that no agreement could be 
reached through diplomatic discussion. The position of 
the Government of the United States was that it pos- 
sessed the power of restraining pelagic sealing beyond 
the three-mile limit, because, otherwise, this herd of 
useful animals would be exterminated and the most val- 
uable product of the Territory and the moving motive 
for its purchase would be destroyed. The position of 
Great Britain was that no nation had the power to inter- 
fere with the operationsof a British vessel on the high 
sea, except when acting in violation of a treaty or the 
recognized principles of international law, and that 
pelagic sealing did not fall within these exceptions. The 
controversy had reached a point where three alternatives 
were presented, and one of the three must be chosen: 
First, one or the other Government must recede from its 
position ; second, the seizure of the vessels would con- 
tinue and bring on a conflict; or, third, the two Govern- 
ments must agree to submit the subject in controversy to 
arbitration. 

The latter course was adopted, and itis safe to say 
that the civilized world and the vast majority of the 
American people applaud and approve of the course. 
The action of the President of the United States in agree 
ing to arbitration has been criticised in certain quarters, 
but I think without reason. Even if granted that war 
is justifiable for the settlement of international disputes 
of this character, it must be conceded that war for that 
purpose should not be entered upon unless the attitude 
of the Government on the question in dispute is recog: 
nized by the great mass of its people as defensible in law 
and right. In this instance there existed in the United 
States serious doubt as to the correctness of the legal 
grounds upon which theseizure of Canadian vessels was 
based, various leading publicists and journals contend- 
ing that the jurisdiction of the Government could not 
extend beyond the three-mile limit, and others claiming 
that the subject-matter in dispute did not justify the ter 
rible consequences of an armed conflict between the tw? 
great English-speaking nations. 
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Neither the personnel of the Tribunal of Arbitration 
which met at Paris, nor the manner in which it was con- 
ducted has been seriously criticised. The neutral arbi- 
trators, it is conceded, were men of high character and 
discharged their duties in a spirit of conscientious im- 
partiality. Their decision was against the Government 
of the United States on the questions of law, but in its 
favor on the matter of regulations. It was their desire 
and intention toso frame the latter as to afford adequate 
protection to the seal herd. The practical operation of 
the regulations seem to show that they will fail in this 
object ; but persons well-informed on the subject claim 
that the regulations have not yet been enforced in their 
true spirit and proper application ; that if this is done, 
and they are, as they should be, applied to the whole 
area of the North Pacific, they will accomplish the ob- 
ject for which they were framed ; and in that event the 
arbitration will not have proved fruitless of good results 
for the United States. However this may be, the Tri- 
bunal of Paris delivered the United States from a 
grave danger to its peace and, without any loss of 
national honor, restored it to good relations with Great 
Britain, a result beyond all money and property valu- 
ation. 

Under a misapprehension of the facts, some criticism 
has b3en passed upon the Congress of the United States 
for its failure to make the appropriation asked for by the 
President in settlement of the claims of the seized Cana- 
dian vessels. 1t is a mistake to suppose that the Paris 
Tribuoal made dan award for damages against the U aited 
S:ates. When the terms of the treaty were being dis- 
cussed, President Harrison proposed that the whole ques- 
tion of damages be submitted to the Tribunal; but the 
British Government objected to having the claim of the 
Uaited States for damages done to the seal herd included, 
and, therefore, the whole ‘‘ question of liability” for dam- 
ages was expressly excluded from the arbitration, and it 
was agreed that it should “‘ ba the subject of future reg- 
ulations.” The proposition of President Cleveland to pay 
the British Government the lump sum of $425,000, with- 
out further examination of the Canadian sealers’ claims, 
was not approved by the Congress of the United States ; 
but that action in nowise involves the good faith of the 
United States respecting the execution of the award of 
the Tribunal. Our Government has submitted many im- 
portant subjects to arbitration, and in no instance has it 
failed to carry out the awards rendered, and the Paris 
arbitration is no exception to this practice, 

The events connected with the controversy which re- 
sulted in that arbitration bring conspicuously to view 
the main cause of our differences with Great Britain, 
illustrate the constant danger to which the two countries 
are exposed, and emphasize the importance of agreeing 
upon some permanent arrangement for adjusting these 
differences. Capitalists and workmen of London were 
almost as much interested as the people of the United 
States in preserving the Alaska seal herd from extermi- 
nation ; and, left to itself, the British Government would 
never have countenanced a movement which, unless 
restrained, must inevitably destroy these valuable ani- 
mals and put an ead to the most important industry of 
that Territory. But the Canadian Government saw fit 
to support the claim of a handful of selfish and reckless 
hunters and adventurers, bent on killing the goose that 
lays the golden egg ; and, yielding to the representations 
and demands of the Dominion authorities, the British 
Government adopted the course of conduct herein indi- 
cated. A century of experiénce proves the statesmanship 
and foresight of Franklin, Adams and other fathers of 
our country who sought to bring Canada within the 
limits of the new system, feeling that our independent 
existence as a nation and our national development 
made its inclusion a necessity to our peace and perpetui- 


ty. Even afcer they had failed in their efforts through . 


the treaty of peace of 1783 and after they had framed 
our Constitution and organized our present National 
Government, John Adams made the prediction that wa 
were ‘‘ destined to spread over the northera part of this 
whole quarter of the globe.” His prophecy has not yet 
been realized ; but we have had abundant reason to 
regret the failure of his early efforis to that end. 

There are many ties to bind us to E1ig'and, more than 
to any other nation ; and we readily recognize the great 
work B-itain is doing for the good of the human race 
the world over, and that we are her natural ally in that 
work, But we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that our 
relations with her and Canada threaten. our peace more 
than with any other people. The declaration of the first 
Napoleon and the action of Russia in ceding to us Alaska, 
already cited, indicate how the great Powers of Europe 
regard the situation on this continent. Nothing more 
clearly illustrates this than the conduct of the ruling 
classes and aristocracy of England during our Civil War. 
The declaration of so just a man as Mr. Gladstone that 
Jefferson Davis had created a nation, wasonly an echo of 
the hope then fondly cherished that we might separate 
into rival confederacies. 

The refusal of Lord Salisbury to yield to the reason- 
able request of our Government for arbitration of the 
Venezuela dispute so long and patiently urged and so 
forcibly restated by Secretary Olney, and the outburst of 
feeling throughout the British Empire at President 
Cleveland’s statement of the Monroe Doctrine are still 
further evidence of the reluctance to acknowledge the 
primacy of the United States in this hemisphere and o 
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the absorbing interest of that Government and people 
in their American possessions. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ADVANTAGES OF A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF 
ARBITRATION, 





BY SIMEON E, BALDWIN, LL.D., 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut. 





It was one of Matthew Arnold’s fine sayings that two 
things govern the world, Force and Right—Force till 
Right is ready. 

Right has already displaced force as the real basis and 
criterion of authority in the government of every civil- 
ized country. If the sovereign power is in the hands of 
an absolute monarch, he claims it only by ‘‘ hereditary 
right,” or popular choice, and appeals to law as its 
source and sanction. The principles of jurisprudence, 
also, recognized as governing the relations of private 
citizens to each other, are substantially the same in all 
the leading nations of the world ; and they are the same 
because they are derived from the conception of equality 
of right. Altruism has become an accepted standard of 
human conduct. Somestill deny the fatherhood of God, 
but no one disputes the brotherhood of man. That 
selfish spirit which once made every nation call all for- 
eigners either enemies or barbarians, has shrunk away 
to the furthest outskirts of civilization. 

These upward tendencies of the human race may be 
said to have become first discernible as world forces in 
the control of social movements shortly after the era of 
the Reformation, The Roman Catholic Church had 
before interposed a power between God and man, and 
between nation and nation, which had been necessarily 
antagonistic to the development of such ideas, Ecclesi- 
astical power had often had little to do with right ; and 
men knew it. God was the God of the Catholic, as Jeho- 
vah had been called the God of Israel; not the father and 
lover of all. It was not until 1537 that the papal bull 
was published, which declared the natives of America to 
be rational ‘beings. The sixteenth century began with 
the attacks of Luther on the usurped position of the 
Church as the central power on earth, and of Copernicus 
on the usurped position of the earth as the center of the 
universe. It was a logical consequence of these new 
views of things, that nations should begin to assume 
new relations to each other. The foundations of human 
philosophy had been moved. The only form of ecumen- 
ical human authority had beenswept away. Something 
must be brought forward to replace what had been thrown 
aside, something better and higher. 

The seventeenth century responded with the proposi- 
tion of Henry IV of France, made in 1609, to establish 
the Christian Republic of Europe. It was to consist of 
fifteen States, each to be of as nearly the same size and 
power as the others, or, should Russia accede to it, of 
sixteen. Tne Turks were to be driven back into Asia. 
A diet of four representatives from each State, to be con- 
stituted by the name of the Senate of the Christian 
Republic, was to regulate the relations between the con- 
stituent powers, raisea sufficient military force to preserve 
the peace of Europeand make an equitable apportionment 
of the necessary expense. The death of Henry during 
the following year, and the accession of a child to the 
throne as his successor, left France in no position to 
press this scheme ; but it was, no doubt, one of the things 
that led Grotius to prepare his great work on the ‘‘ Law 
of War and Peace,” which was the real beginning of 
international law. This was published in 1625, soon after 
Louis X{II had come of age ; and in an elaborate dedica- 
tion of the treatise to the young king, Grotius declares 
that all Christian peoples demand of him no less than 
that, under his lead, wars may be everywhere extin- 
guished, and peace return to States and to the Church 
alike. 

On the foundations thus laid there has been since built 
up by slow degrees, during a period of nearly three cen- 
turies, a new science ; it is a science that it would have 
been impossible for men to comprehend prior to the 
Reformation. Until Christianity took possession of the 
Roman Empire and of the thought of the world, nations 
occupied a position of entire estrangement from if not 
of hostility to each other. After the Roman Church rose 
into power and the papacy was developed, it assumed 

the position of the universal lawgiver and judge, A 
general council of the Church was, in truth, a council of 
the world, and spoke with a world-wide authority. 

That international law, which has taken the place in 
Caristendom of the will of the Church, does not profess 
to have, of itself, any binding force. It is not law, in 
any sense in which that term is ordinarily used in civil 
government ; but it rests on the same foundations as 
municipal law—the consent of the governed. The peo- 
ple in every community make their own law ; and most 
of it they make from day to day by their habits of life 
and business usages. So have civilized nations generally 
come, as a result of their ordinary intercourse, to agree 
on certain rules of conduct to govern their mutual rela- 
tions. Here, however, we must stop to mark a point-of 
essential difference. Each community can enforce its 
own laws on its own people, and on all who are found 
witbin its territory. It may and does adopt international 
law as a part of its municipal law, and enforce it in the 
same way. Butthere is no common authority tocompel 
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the observanca of international law by or between inde- 
pendent nations. 

The decisions of courts of justice in rude ages, and in 
uncivilized countries in our own time, are little regarded, 
except as obedience is exacted by the strong hand. 
Under such Governments, however, as those to which 
we are subject, the judgments of courts are commonly 
executed without any resort to compulsory process. 
Public opinion demands that they be respected, and the 
services of the sheriff are not required. 

If, then, there is such a thing as a public opinion com- 
mon to several independent nations, why may it not 
have, for all practical purposes, the same eff.ct in pro- 
ducing acquiescence in results reached by international 
tribunals on principles of international law ? 

The phrase “ republic of letters” has long been a fa- 
miliarone, It recognizes no local or national boundaries ; 
it expresses the community of thought and feeling 
which exists between all educated men. I believe that 
there has come to be a similar unity of conviction 
among the leading nations of the world as to standards 
of national duty. Grotius said (‘‘ De Jure Belli et Pacis,” 
3: 20, 46) that there was no room for decisive and final 
arbitration between kings or peoples, because there 
could be no superior power to create or to dissolve an 
obligation under such conditions. There was none in 
his day ; but he has helped to make one in ours. His 
discussions and propositions have not only led to some- 
thing like a systematic code of international law, but to 
a certain consensus as to international morals. Plain 
dealing is now recognized as the best mode of diplomatic 
negotiation. No Machiavelli, and, we may even say, no 
Talleyrand would now be tolerated, at the head of any 
English, French or German Cabinet. The greater par- 
ticipation of the people in the Government, the publicity 
given to ministerial dispatches and parliamentary de- 
bates by the press and the ocean cable, have changed 
the face of international politics, within fifty years, 
They are unifying mankind. As we read our morning 
newspapers, we feel the pulse- beat of the world ; and it 
is one and the same, 

What is now so well known as international arbitra- 
tion is largely of American origin. It has hitherto con- 
sisted of proceedings before tribunals organized to settle 
a controversy after it has arisen. Over a hundred mat- 
ters of difference between nations have been thus ad- 
justed eince the last foreign war, in which the United 
States was engaged. 

We have been parties to so many of these hearings 
that we are in a position to judge with some degree of 
assurance as to their merits and their defects. Both are 
great. No arbitration agreement, made after a particu- 
lar matter of dispute has arisen, can be drawn quite as 
unreservedly in the interests of justice as one made be- 
fore. The mere words used to state the question give an 
opportunity for equivocation. In the selection of arbi- 
trators each party is certain to favor those whom it may 
think most likely to concur in its own views. In the 
choice of the place for the hearing there will be some 
thought of the state of public sentiment there, in circles 
into which the arbitrators may be thrown. On theother 
hand, the best men to decide a question of compensation 
for property unjustly seized might not be the best to pass 
upon a disputed boundary, nor at all fit to decide upon 
such a matter as the proper limits of the right of search, 
or the true meaning of some expression in a treaty. 

A permanent international court would have several 
obvious advantages over any board of arbitration, so 
constituted for a single occasion. e 

As it would precede, so it would tend to prevent the 
occurrence of any serious controversy. The knowledge 
of each party to the treaty, by which it was established, 

that it was in existence and would have jurisdiction to 
settle the dispute, if it were not settled by the nations 
concerned, for themselves, would be a strong incentive 
toward a voluntary adjustment, 

In the absence of such a court there would be always 
a right to reject any offer of arbitration ; and it would be 
a right often exercised, particularly by the party in the 
wrong. Andeven if there were a treaty providing for 
the reference of any controversies that might arise to 
arbitrators to be chosen for the purpose, it would be a 
far less manifest breach of duty to refuse to join in se- 
lecting arbitrators, or to postpone action in that direction 
until it b2came too late to avoid a conflict of arms, than 
it would be to refuse to respect the summons of a tribunal 
already constituted for the disposition of precisely such 
acase. There was a treaty between Prussia and Den- 
mark, in 1863, which provided for the settlement by ar- 
bitration of such disputes as might arise between those 
powers. One did arise in relation to the Schleswig- 
Holstein succession, but Prussia found war more to her 
purpose than arbitration. War followed, and the 
weaker power lost everything that was at stake. 

Permanent judges would also have a position entitling 

their decisions to far more respect than that likely to be 
accorded to any temporary arbitrators. There would be 
a certain unity to their mode of procedure ; a certain 
consistency in their application of legal principles. They 
would be driven by the strongest motives of ambition as 
well as of duty to give the closest study and attention to 
whatever came before them, and to set forth the reasons 
of their j:idgments in a way to carry conviction at least 
to unprejudiced minds, They must thus gradually de- 
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velop a true system of international jurisprudence, each 
rule of which would rest upon the gereral approval of 
civilized nations, for without that no rule they framed 
could have any enduring vitality. 

Will the time ever come when it will be possible to 
establish such a tribunal? I believe that it has come, so 
far as Great Britain and the United States are concerned. 

The project of constituting an international court with 
jurisdiction of differences between all the great powers of 
Kurope received the countenance of Leibnitz, Kant, Lam- 
artine and Bentham ; but no great and general revolution 
in methods of government has ever been accomplished in a 
sudden way. Mankind advances only, step by step, and 
irregularly at that. The successful experiment in politics 
is that which is made under the most favorable conditions. 
The welfare of the race is too deeply concerned in any 
attempt to substitute judicial decision for military power 
in international disputes, to justify taking any risk not 
absolutely necessary. 

The courts of Engiand and the United States already 
occupy, in respect to almost all matters of municipal and 
of private international law, the same positions. As was 
said by the Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in a 
recent decision (Fisher vs. Fielding, vol. 67 ‘ Connecticut 
Law Reports”), which affirmed the conclusiveness in an 
American court of a judgment against an American, fairly 
obtained in an English court: 


“They are engaged in administering the same system of juris- 
prudence, and are bound together by common institutions and 
modes of thought, no less than by sharing the same language and 
the same history.” 

The forms of judicial procedure now in use at Chicago are 
more like those of England in the seventeenth century 
than those that are at present followed at London ; and on 
the other hand, the simplification of legal pleadiugs which 
now obtains in the English courts hadan American origin. 
The decisions of English courts and the works of English 
jurists are constantly cited as authorities before our tri- 
bunals, and similar respect is paid by their judges to the 
opinions of Marshall, Story and Kent. 

In both countries, also, the general attitude of the people 
toward the courts is the same. They recognize and confide 
in them as courts of their own making, and their best 
defenses against any act of executive or legislative in- 
justice. They are prepared in advance to acquiescein the 
decisions of those of last resort, and to believe that they are 
such as law and right demand. For nearly three genera- 
tions these two nations have been at peace with each other, 
and engaged in the closest commercial intercourse, not 
only by sea, but across a frontier stretching for three 
thousand miles or more across the continent. No two 
powers in the world have ever before been in so fair a 
position to try this experiment of an international court. 

The Pan-American Congress, held at Washington in 
1890, agreed on the scheme of a general treaty for the de- 
cision of international controversies by arbitrators ap- 
pointed for each occasion. While primarily designed to 
regulate the relations of the different States of the Amer- 
ican continent to each other, it contained an article 
inviting the adhesion of all other powers. With the 
approval of Congress, the President of the United States 
communicated this action to the nations of Europe. The 
character of our sister republics of Central and South 
America was not such as to awaken any particular enthu- 

siasm in the project abroad ; but in 1893 the British House 
of Commons voted, without a division, to pledge their 
friendly co-operation in any movement to inaugurate a 
permanent system of arbitration between Great Britain 
and the United States. This has been followed up, during 
the last few months, by the British Ministry, with some 
kind of a formal proposition for a treaty to reach this re- 
sult. The character of this overture has been most fully 
indicated in the course of an address recently delivered in 
London by the Right Hon. Charles T. Ritchie, President 
of the Board of Trade. He said: 

* The Government would be glad of some permanent court of 
arbitration by which any difficulties arising between our breth- 
ren across the sea and ourselves might be solved without the 
possibility of conflict. There were now proposals before the 
Government of the United States, proceeding from Lord Salis- 
bury, which he hoped would result in the establishment of some 
system by which, in all cases, arbitration might be resorted to.” 


Sir Richard E. Webster, the Attorney-General of Great 
Britain, in his annual address as President of the Inter- 
national Law Association, at Brussels, last October, inti- 
mated an opinion that the establishment of a permanent 


. and universal court for all civilized peoples, consisting of 


“a college or academy of men recruited from time to time 
from various parts of the world, by whose impartial 
arbitrament nations would agree to be bound,” was an 
ideal not impossible of attainment in the future. 

On. March third, 1896, a public meeting of the friends of 
an “ Anglo-American ”’ arbitration treaty was held at 
London, and a memorial addressed to the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States,on motion of G. J. 
Shaw Lefevre, M. P., seconded bythe Bishop of Rochester, 
was adopted, favoring the establishment of a permanent 
tribunal of arbitration for the settlement of controversies 
between the two nations. That for the British Government 
was forwarded by the President of the meeting, Sir James 
Stansfeld, M. P., to the foreign office, and on March 18th 
Lord Salisbury replied as follows : 

** FOREIGN OFFICE, March 18th. 

* Dear Sir James Stansfeld :—I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the Ith inst., forwarding a memorial 
in favor of Anglo-American arbitration which was drawn up at a 
meeting at the Queen’s Hall on the 3d inst. 

* Tam glad tobe able to inform you that this question is re- 
ceiving the consideration of Her Majesty’s Governm ent, and 
that proposals in the direction indicated by the memorial are 
now before the Government of the United States. Believe me, 
yours very truly, 

“ (Signed) 
THe Rr. Hon. Sir Jas. STANSFELD, G. C. B.” 


It. may fairly be presumed that these pending negotia- 
tions will come before long to some practica result. As- 
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suming, however, that both nations are ready to agree on 
the establishment of a permanent court, there is still room 
for a wide divergence of opinion as to the best mode of 
constituting it. Shall it, in the first place, consist of 
judges selected from other countries, or from these imme- 
diately concerned? In respect to this and kindred ques- 
tions, I venture to make, in closing, the following sugges- 
tions: 

Such acourt would best serve its end, if half the judges 
were British and half Americans. If men of any other 
nation were selected they would lack that familiarity with 
the institutions and ideas of the two countries directly in- 
terested, which is essential to the smooth working of the 
scheme. 

The presiding judge should be chosen from among them- 
selves by the members of the court, either for aterm of 
years, or for life, and, should they be unable to agree, 
might be appointed by lot from the two having the most 
votes. He should have in all matters two votes, in case of 
a tie, as is the common procedure in ordinary courts of 
justice. His successor should be selected in like manner, 
bat from the other nation. 

The number of judges ought to be about ten or twelve. 
With so large a number, it would be less apt to divide 
on national lines, and their oath of office should bind 
them to act without favor or partiality. Every judge 
should be commissioned by his Government for a term of 
not less than ten years, and perhaps better for life, but 
should be removable by the Executive, on the address of 
two-thirds of each house of the National Legislature. 

Among the American judges there should always be two 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
two of the English judges should, in like manner, be taken 
from the High Court of Justice 6f England. A larger 
number could hardly be spared from either bench during 
the months which might be occupied by an international 
trial. 

It would tend to give dignity to the court, if, so far as 
there were vacancies to fill, every ex President of the 
United States, and every ex-Lord High Chancellor of Enxg- 
land were ez officio a member of it, so long as he occupied 
no other public office. While such a provision would 
bring a certain political element into the cemposition of 
the tribunal, the eminence of the men, and their more 
than national reputation, could hardly fail to strengthen 
public confidence in the ability of the court to deal with 
the largest questions of state. The remaining members it 
would probably be safer to select from those in each coun- 
try already holding some judicial office. Great Britain 
could thus resort, if she pleased, to Scotland, Ireland, Can- 
ada or Australia, while the United States could choose 
either from the Circuit or District Judges, or the State 
judiciary. 

There would, undoubtedly, be many questions that might 
come before the court upon which the judgment of an 
experienced diplomatist, a professor of international law, 
or a great geographer, might be worth more than that of 
those who had had only a legal and judicial training. But 
the English and American pegple are accustomed to see 
their judges decide controversaries of every nature, and 
have found that they are generally competent for the task. 
No questions of an international character could be pre- 
sented more difficult or more important than those passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United States in respect 
to the right of President Lincoln to proclaim a blockade 
of the Southern ports in 1861 (Prize Cases, 2, ‘‘ Black’s 
Reports,’’ 635), or that disposed of by the English Court of 
Criminal Appeal,in determining the distance from its 
shores, within which itcould exercise criminal jurisdiction 
over those on board a fureign ship. (Regina vs. Keyn, 13, 
Cox Cr. Causes, 403 ; *‘ Law Reports,’ 2, Exch. Div. 63.) 

Iwill only add that trials should take place, unless 
the court otherwise ordered, in the country against which 
its jurisdiction was invoked, following the maxim, “Actor 
sequitur forum ret.” If the matter were one submitted by 
the joint action of both countries, the hearing should be 
had, in the absence of an agreement between them, 
wherever the court might direct. 

New Havsn, Conn. 


MODERN MILITARISM—ITS COST. 


BY GEN, P. S, MICHIE, 
Professor in West Point Military Academy. 





Chance, in this scientific age, is no longer considered as 
a substantial element in the historical development of 
nations. Events and so-called happenings are but the 
outcome of many complex and antecedent other things 
which are governed by immutable laws, and evolved in 
orderly sequence since the creation of man upon the earth. 

But notwithstanding this belief in the universal prev- 
alence of law, the wisest of men cannot comprehend in 
their fulness the bearings of historical events, nor are 
they endowed with sufficient rationality to trace their 
necessary consequences. Occasionally, by a dispassionate 
survey of the salient features of historical development, 
we are permitted to recognize in a limited way tne results 
of the divine operations in the government of the children 
of men, and then we may learn of the future by cultivat- 
ing the faculty of “‘ considering the beginnings of things.”’ 
Most markedly is the present such an epoch for thoughtful 
study. 

The nineteenth century was ushered in with a roar of 
battle involving all the powerful nations of Europe ; and 
notwithstanding the immeose strides toward a higher 
civilization where the religion of Christ reigns more uni- 
versally and acceptably than ever before, a hundred years 
finds these same nations in the grasp of a militarism so 
stifling and so appalling as to threaten the peace not 
only of Europe but of the civilized world. What is the 
origin of this state of things? It will suffice for our 
purpose to note but one of the salient events of the Napo- 
leonic wars. By the treaty of Tilsit, Prussia was deprived 
of nearly one-half of her territory, bereft of her resources, 
and burdened with an enormous indemnity to victorious 
France. The long struggle had left her almost exh iv 
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ed,and humiliated to the last degree. It seemed as if she 
must sink into insignificance. 

The regeneration of Prussia dates from the Ministry of 
Stein, who was practically the first statesman to appreciate 
the urgent necessity of German unity, to contemplate its 
realization as a possibility, and to inaugurate a policy that 
would insure its success. He saw that the only hope was 
in a people who first must be freed from feudal burdens, so 
as to acquire and appreciate personal liberty, and thus be. 
come capable of an advance in moral tone. His famous 
emancipation edict, issued October 9th, 1807, abolished the 
system of caste, established freedom of trade in land, and 
removed the deadening restrictions upon person ard prop- 
erty. His life was devoted to ameliorating the condition of 
the common people ; to admitting them to a voice in their 
own government, reorganizing the municipalities, and giv- 
ing them the right to choose their own magistrates and to 
regulate their local affairs. A revived national spirit 
sprang from these reforms which has never ceased to actu- 
ate the German people. Scharnhorst, his colleague in 
military reforms, proposed the short-term military service, 
and, by drafting the trained soldiers into the reserve, 
created the first efficient Landwehr of Prussia, abolished 
the degrading punishments then in vogue in the army, and 
abandoned the obsolete tactics of Frederick the Great. 
Thus were laid the foundations of the military greatness 
of modern Germany. 

The constant effervescence that followed the Napoleonic 
wars found vent in many minor, and in the two greater, 
revolutions of 1830, and 1848; for the reactionary rulers 
could not otherwise learn that the hitherto accepted theory 
of the divine right of kings had ceased tobe. Thestruggle 
between Austria and Prussia for a dominating influence in 
a united Germany was directed to a final settlement, in 1862, 
by the advent of Bismarck into the diplomatic service of 
Prussia. He avowed his conviction that ‘* Blood and Ircn” 
would prove the efficient instrumentalities for the settle- 
ment of German difficulties. Gathering the fruits of the 
early labors of Stein and Scharnhorst, which had been 
ripened in a soil fertilized by a widespread and scientifically 
constructed secondary and university education, this 
redoubtable statesman welded the virility of Germany into 
an efficient instrument for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose.’ Events of the highest historical importance now log- 
ically follow, but with startling rapidity. The duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein are brought under the domination 
of Prussia; Austria is beaten in a single campaign: France 
is overrun, her armies captured, and her Emperor a pris- 
oner of war. The modern German Empire is constituted 
and consolidated under the military leadership of Prussia. 

The theory upon which Germany bases her present, and 
trusts in her future military supremacy, is that the whole 
of the land forces of the Enapire shall form a united army, 
in peace and war, under the direct command of the King of 
Prussia as Emperor. His authority is exercised through 
several channels: a military Cabinet, the Minister of War, 
the great general staff and several permanent general 
inspections, each of which is independent of the others, 
but all report directly to the Emperor. By the Constitution 
of April 16th, 1871, it is enacted that every German is hable 
to military service and no substitution is allowed. Under 
such conditions it is no wonder, considering the genius of 
the German people, that the most pronounced type of mili- 
tarism is to be found fully exemplified here; a brief refer- 
euce to it as a type will therefore not be out of place. 

The military strength of Germany comprises: 1, the 
active army ; 2, the reserves ; 3, the landwehr of two classes 
or bans ; 4, the landsturm of two bans. Up to March 
3ist, 1899, the peace strength of the active army is fixed by 
law to be 479,229 men, besides officers, surgeons, paymas- 
ters, etc. For the year 1895-’96, it is as follows: 





Officers Rank and File. Horses. 
Tasfamtry...cccccccccce 12,918 ae. -  . tesacs 
Artillery...........008 3,540 82,222 29,081 
Cava@lry.....cscreccess 2,352 65,499 64,004 
Pioneers, etc..........+ 1,522 29,738 4,195 
Peer re 2,286 es he Weer. 

Totals............ 22,618 562,116 97,230 





To recruit an active army of this strength in time of 
peace demands an almost universal conscription. The law 
of 1893 makes the term of service two years for the infantry 
and three for the cavalry and horse artillery ; consequent- 
ly, the annual contingent of the conscription levy is some- 
what larger of late to compensate for the shorter service of 
the infantry. Upon a basis of population of 49,500,000, 
about 475,000 young men annually attain the conscription 
age in the Empire, of which after subtracting the unfit 
physically and morally, those that escape by emigration, 
the volunteers, and those that are exempt from service for 
other causes, there are left about 360,000 to supply the con- 
tingent for the year. In 1893, for example, the contingent 
was 241,000, or more than half of all the young men attain- 
ing the legal age in that year throughout the Empire. 

The subsequent military service of these young men is 
briefly as follows: After leaving the active army they pass 
into the reserve for a term of five and a half years, during 
which service they may be called out for eight weeks twice 
a year; then into the first ban of the landwehr for five 
years, during which they may be called out for two 
weeks’ service twice a year; then into the second ban of 
the landwenhr until they reach the age of 39; finally, they 
pass into the landsturm where they complete their mili- 
tary service at the age of 50. . 

It is estimated that this recruiting system ought to give 
Germany 28 classes each of about 375,000 men, more or less 
apt for the military service, or in the neighborhood of 
8,000,000 men. The number of trained soldiers available 
for war is about 3,000,000 estimated, as follows: 





Permanent officers and men..... .............-.00% 29,000 
RS ee ee ee eer 562,000 
Five classes Of reserveS.......cceseescceesessceeeces 790,000 
Five classes, landwehr, 1ban........... gous evescaie 663,000 
Six classes, lamdwehr,2 ban...... ......sceceveeee . 656,000 
Six classes, landsturm......ccsscccescscseccceeeces . — 580,000 
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It is unnecessary toenter intoa detailed description of 
the organization of the different European armies, for the 
salient features of all the military systems are now very 
much alike. The results of the Franco German War have 
demonstrated that the elements of success are a thorough 
training of the able-bodied men of the nation in time of 
peace through the instrumentality of a standing army, 
completely organized, thoroughly equipped, and always 
ready for war; and an efficient machinery for rapid mobi- 
lization by means of which the fighting strength of the 
pation can be operated by a single directing mind. All 
nations have reconstructed their military systems in ac 
cordavee with the above principles, and we find in each 
case an active army equipped and ready for war; a reserve 
of trained soldiers fresh from the active army ; a landwehr 
organized for immediate mobilization ; and a landsturm 
of the mature able bodied men, trained and untrained, 
who would be called out as a levy en masse, in case of in- 
yasion. Military attachés at every court acquire informa- 
tion, bureaus of military intelligence collect and classify 
it, and the world is flooded with military literature; 
everything concerning the military resources of each 
nation is known to the others; and yet the struggle for 
military supremacy among the greater nations still goes 
on, and the lesser ones follow closely in their footsteps. 

With the single exception of England, where the army 
’ jg recruited by voluntary enlistment, all European nations 
have instituted compulsory military service by legal enact- 
ment. Such is the case in Belgium, Denmark, France, 
Germany, Greece, Italy, R&mania, Russia, Servia and 
Spain; while the Netherlands and Portugal fill their 
armies partly by enlistment and partly by conscription. 
This development of militarism is one of the most striking 
things of our modern civilization, especially as it is con- 
temporaneous with the decrease of autocratic rule and the 
growth of representative goverament. 

The extent of the burden which is imposed upon the 
people of Europe by the exactions of the existing military 
establishments is exhibited in the following table, wherein 
are shown: (1) Thestrength of the peace establishment of 
the army ; (2) that of the navy; (3) the yearly contingent 
to maintain the army at its peace strength ; (4) the annual 
expenditures for the support of the army and navy; (5) the 
percentage of the population belonging to both services in 
time of peace : 











(1) (2) (3) (4) (5). 

=e ~_ ee ~— eee 

1. Russia.....,.....868,772 31.529 275,000  $252,176,870 0.90 
2. Germany....... 584,734 22,277 400,000 143,687,807 =: 1.26 
3. France......... 598,263 = 43,620 =. 225,000 181,180,002 1.67 
4, England ........222,151 83,400 32,000 174,339,670 0.81 
5. Austria..... ++. 354,252 18,074 103,100 59,449,100 0.90 
6. Italy ....- cnawe -252,829 35,607 98,000 65,397,143 0.78 
7. Spain..... etennae 115,735 17,834 35,000 29,711,281 0.79 
8. Netherlands.... 21,988 9,070 20,000 14,958,459 0.65 
9. Swed’n & N’way 56,854 4,376? 18,000? 11,701,876 0.90 
10. Portugal........ 34,172 4,700 14,000 9,626,607 = 0.77 
ll. Belgium........ - 52,158 ? 13,300 8,983,713 0.83 
12. RQmania........ 51,835 1,650 12,000 7,793,065 0.90 
13, Switgerland..... 37,649 oe 17,500 4,327,210 ae 
M4. Greece........... 24,877 8,165 + ~—-12,000 8,961,914 1.28 
15. Denmark....... . 13,930 8,00) 3,500 8,533,148 0.79 
Bh, SOSVIBs sscisvee0s 18,000 vam 10,000 2,368,350 0.80 

Totals..........3,408,194 273,302 1,188,400 $973,206,215 





In addition to this it may also be stated that the Conti- 
nental nations of Europe are, as a general rule, increasing 
their national indebtedness. The total debt of France is 
estimated to be about 32,000,000,000 of francs, which can, in 
part, be accounted for in considering the enormous sums 
she has expended for armament, war ships, and fortification 
since 1870. The debt of Germany which was 411,000,000 
marks in 1884-’85, was over 1,915,000,000 at the end of March, 
1894. The annual budgets for the payments of the interest 
on the funded debts, all of which were mainly incurred in 
the prosecution of war, are in themselves enormous ; thus 
that of France is over $234,000,000; Russia, $203,000,000 ; 
Germany, $177,000,000; Austria-Hungary, $117,000,000, and 
Italy, $115,000,000. 

These exhibits furnish abundant food for thought. Dur- 
ing a time of peace we find such a condition of things that 
it is deemed necessary to force over a million of the phys- 
ically best young men to give up two or three of the best 
years of their lives to engage in an active military prepa- 
ration for war; to sacrifice all prospect of advancement 
in their trade, business, profession or occupation. Their 
recompense is a meager pittance,a bare support, and a 
belief that their sacrifice is necessary for the safety of the 
fatherland. In addition to the uncounted loss to the coun- 
try by their withdrawal from their chosen occupations, 
nearly a thousand million dollars are yearly spent to main- 
tain a peace force of three and a half millions of men as 
an insurance against war. These burdens fall upon the 
common people, and there are evidences here and there 
that they are beginning to grow restive under them. So 
long as Europe continues to be a vast armed camp and a 
state of warin time of peace lies like a blight upon the 
People, there will be an apprehensive unrest, for the slight- 
” incident may topple over this state of unstable equili- 

rium, 

The question as to what isto be the outcome of this 
Precarious condition of things, is, indeed, a most mo- 
mentous one; it engages the serious attention of the 
ablest of statesmen, and it puzzles us all. The greatest 
element of uncertainty lies in the postures of France and 
Germany, who for twenty five years have kept pace with 
each other in strengthening their frontiers, developing 
their armaments, enlarging their armies, and making 
ready for war. The wonderfal recuperative power exhib- 
ited by France after the War of 1870 has astonished the 
World and aroused the gravest apprehension in Germany, 
which isnot, by any means, unwarranted. Alsace and 
Lorraine have, indeed, proved costly trophies of war. 
The question is complicated by the troubles in Turkey, the 
purposes which control Russia, the financial condition of 
Italy, and the struggling for colonial possessions in Africa. 
Are these questions of such a nature that international 
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reason and charity may find a way to remove the causes of 
irritation and beal the differences among nations? Or is 
the tension to continue to grow until the bonds of peace 
are snapped asunder and the century to end, as it began, 
in the tragedy of battle ? 

On the twenty-third of October, 1895, the Institute of 
France celebrated its centenary. It was remarkable for 
the number and character of the savants of the different 
civilized nations that came to do honor to this living em- 
bodiment of the culture and intellectual power of France. 
The boundaries of race and nationality were for the time 
being obliterated in the wider relationship of the brother- 
hood of man. Henry de Varigny has well expressed the 
influences that such gatherings produce: 


“ And now the festivities are over and most of the Institute’s 
guests have gone back to their homes or country; may their re- 
membrances be pleasant. They have met some of their fellow- 
workers, and new friendships have been formed, Such meet- 
ings are profitable. While ill-feelings between nations are being 
daily suggested and excited by the incautious and ill-advised ut- 
terances of a number of irresponsible men,it is well that oceasion- 
ally the beads and lights of different countries should meet and 
mingle together, knowing each other better, appreciating each 
other more, united by a same bond to a same faith they may, by 
their influence, help to further the advent of reason and good- 
will.” 


There are certain things that the nineteenth century has 
accomplished that speak for peace. Kings and emperors 
are no longer the arbiters of nations nor the dispensers of 
war ; men and money must now be voted by the peoples’ 
parliaments. The right of the people to be educated, and 
to be free is established ; by these a spirit of inquiry is fos- 
tered and the voice of protest is to be heard. The means 
of extended and rapid intercourse encourage international 
gatherings, evangelical alliances and wider commercial 
relations; these break down the barriers that separate 
nations. It seems possible that these silent agencies may 
bave their greater use in continuing the era of peace by 
accustoming men to its varied blessings, and because of 
these there has sprung up a hope that their powerful in- 
fluence may evolve a way by which the differences of na- 
tions may come to be settled without recourse to war. 

Professor James Lorimer, the Regius Professor of Pub- 
lic Law and of the Law of Nations in the University of 
Edinburgh, in a letter to Thomas Balch, has expressed so 
forcibly, it seems to me, the limitations and possibilities 
of international arbitration, that I do not hesitate, in clos- 
ing, to quote the substance of his remarks.* He says: 


* But the chief difficulties attending international arbitration 
have reference, not to the organization of suitable tribunals, but 
to the determination of the character of the parties capable of 
organizing them, and the character of the questions that can be 
submitted to them. In this country there is a tendency to pooh- 
pooh arbitration altogether, on the ground of the limited sphere 
of its possible operation; and to save it from ridicule and vin- 
dicate for it the position to which it is really entitled, I do think 
it very important that we jurists should try whether we cannot 
eliminate the impossible cases and moderate the expectations of 
its injudicious advocates. . . . I shall, therefore, mention to 
you now, in a very few words, what has occurred to me: 

“ First. Arbitration being a contract by which the parties 
agree to abide by the decision of a third, is possible only between 
two parties, both of whom possess rational and, as such, con- 
tracting will. This cuts off arbitration between civilized nations 
and barbarians, because barbarians are incapable of entering 
into such acontract. Civilized nations could not trust to the 
devision of the arbitrators whom barbarians might appoint ; and 
even supposing them to appoint civilized men, civilized nations 
could not trust to their acceptance of the decision in which their 
own arbitrators had concurred. If the conduct of civilized na- 
tions to barbarians be unjust, it is a form of injustice which may 
be prevented—as in the case of the slave trade—by the condem; 
nation and even by the intervention of other civilized nations; 
but it cannot be prevented by arbitration. 

** Second. There are internal as well as external barbarians to 
whom these observations apply. Arbitration between the Com- 
mune of Paris, for example, and the Government of Versailles 
would have been as much out of place as between us and the 
Ashantees, or between a criminal and the public prosecutor. 

“Third. Arbitration is inapplicable where the question at issue 
has reference to the relative value of States—where it asked, for 
example, whether their historical position in relation to each 
other is or is not new their true position. So far as the Franco- 
German war was a fight for the hegemony of Continental Europe, 
it did not admit of arbitration, for the very obvious reason that 
that was a question which, if it must be decided, could only be 
deeided by trial of strength. On the other hand, in so far as the 
Franco-GermanWar arose from the question whetherFrance was 
entitled to the boundary of the Rhine, on geographical grounds, 
or whether Germany was entitled to Alsace and Lorraine on his- 
torical and ethnological grounds, it was a fit subject for arbitra- 
tion, however difficult it might have been to induce either Power 
to thinkso. It would, I believe, have been physically possibie for 
Russia, England, America and Austria combined, to have forced 
their services as mediators even upon two such formidable com- 
batants as France and Germany ; and perhaps they might now 
prevent the too probable recurrence of war. But even in the 
most improbable and inconceivable event of their arbitration 
being accepted, by no decree arbitral could they have produced 
the facts that resulted from the late war, or could they now an- 
ticipate those which may result from another. Arbitration, like 
judicial action in any other form, can only declare a relation 
which already exists, whereas war brings about new relations, or 
at least converts those which existed in posse into relations in 


“ These three cases, or classes of cases, then, are the only ones 
1 can think of at present that seem to forbid the hope of ever 
being dealt with by arbitration. They leap over all the ordinary 
disputes and disagreements of nations, which admit of being 
measured by pecuniary compensation, or arranged by the ex- 
change or cession of territory, with a view to the rectification of 
boundary lines and the like. Even within these limits the 
action of courts composed of neutral arbitrators may be extremely 
useful in removing more speedily and with less irritation than 
was possible by the arbitration of sovereigns or by ordinary 
dipiomacy, causes which interrupted international cordiality, 
and in the end may have led to wars. But it is not out of ques- 
tions such as these that great wars have generally arisen. . . . 
Those who expect arbitration to become applicable to the graver 
disputes of nations are probably misled by the frivolous pretexts 





* See * Iaternational Courts of Arbitration,” by Thomas Balch 
1874, page 22, et seq, 
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on which declarations of war are often made at the last, such 
for example, asthe Emperor not wishing to talk politics when 
he was drinking his waters, or after he had drunk them. But 
these are not the causes of war; deeper causes at least lie behind 
them, for which deeper remedies than arbitration may be found. 
We may hope that wars will diminish in frequency by the grad- 
ual action of a growing national reason, and the adoption of 
sounder political principie, national and international, till at 
last, like duelling in this country, they cease altogether. But if 
they are to be averted directly, I am convinced that that can be 
done only by the help of some form of international organuiza- 
tion which shall render it possible to bring the armed interven- 
tion of neutral nations to bear on them. » Lam wholly 
unable to discover grounds for expecting results from arbitra- 
tion tn international relations which it does not yield in munici- 
pal relations, and this more especially when I reflect how far 
municipal organization has advanced beyond international 
organization, and municipal law beyond international law. 
When I hear of a State of which the citizens have become so 
reasonable and dispassionate as to abolish compulsory jurisdic- 
tion and to trust to voluntary arbitration, | shall then begin to 
have higher hopes of international reason and moderation, and 
consequently of international arbitration. 1 do not say that an 
international legislature, an international judicature, and an in- 
ternational executive are aspirations capable of realization. 
Perhaps, as M. Rolin-Jacquemyns maintains, they are remedies 
which might prove more dreadful than even the terrible malady 
they were intended to cure. But Ido say that they are the only 
direct remedies for war, and that, apart from them, we must be 
contented to teach, to wait, and—to pray.” 
WssT Point, N. Y. 
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BY JOHN W. BURGESS, LL.D., 
Dean of the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia University. 








Some differences between the United States and Great 
Britain, requiring adjustment and settlement, existed be- 
fore the outbreak of the Civil War; but they were not of 
a serious character, not of a character which required 
prompt action in order to anticipate perilous consequences. 
Chief among them were the question of the fisheries on the 
Northeast coast and the question of the water boundary 
on the Northwest coast. The relations between the 
Governments of the two countries were not at all 
strained concerning them, and the mass of the people in 
the two countries had probably scarcely heard of their ex- 
istence. 

Just one month after the action at Fort Sumter, the 
British Government issued its proclamation recognizing 
the belligerent rights of the Southern Confederacy, and 
declaring neutrality in the struggle, which, by this atti- 
tude on its part, was made regular war, in so far as Great 
Britain was concerned. From that moment, the Govern- 
ment at Washington and the people of the North regarded 
the British Government and the ruling classes among the 
British people as hostile in their feelings toward the Union 
and the Union cause. The supposed hostile feeling was 
cordially returned, and thus at the very outset a serious 
question of diplomacy was added to the perplexities of. the 
Washington Government, 

Mr. Seward was fully aware of the fact that perils were 
likely to arise at any moment, which, under the existing 
unfriendliness, might be attended with most disastrous 
consequences. 

The occasion came speedily, and just where atrained dip- 
lomatist would always anticipate it, viz., in the bungling 
of a naval officer concerning the relative rights of belliger- 
ents and neutrals. In the early part of November, 1861, 
Captain Wilkes, of the “‘San Jacinto,” took Mr. Mason 
and Mr. Slidell, agents sent by the Confederacy to Great 
Britain and France, from a British ship on the high seas, 
and brought them to Fortress Monroe. 

The controversy over the matter was short, and the 
Washington Government surrendered the captives; but 
the unfriendly feelings on both sides of the water were 
considerably embittered by the incident; and the easy 
triumph of the British Government in this case, where its 
rights as a neutral had been really assailed, seemed to 
favor a carelessness on its partin the discharge of its own 
neutral duties toward the defeated party. 

The Confederate agents in Great Britain were not slow 
in discovering and taking advantage of this disposition on 
the part of the British Government. They found no diffi- 
culty, naturally, in making contracts with private persons 
for all kinds of war material, and they seemed to under- 
stand that the Government would place no serious hin- 
drances in the way of the shipment of the same. 

In 1861 the contract was made by a Confederate agent 
with the Lairds of Birkenhead for the war vessel after- 
ward named the “Florida.” It was an open secret in 
Liverpool and Birkenhead that the ship was intended for 
the Confederate service, altho it was said that she was 
being constructed for the Italian Navy. She sailed about 
the twenty-third of March, 1862, from Liverpool. Her 
crew were, with the exception of three or four men, Brit- 
ish sailors. She only needed the placing of her armament 
to be in readiness for battle, which could have been done 
in twenty-four hours. Munitions were sent out by another 
vessel and were transferred to the “‘ Florida’ in the neigh- 
borhood of Nassau, and she began cruising against the 
marine of the United States. On the fifth of September 
she ran the blockade at Mobile, flying the British colors. 
After remaining a few months in Mobile Bay she ran the 
blockade again, and from that time to October of 1864 
she made havoc among the United States merchantmen, 
inflicting losses to the amount of millions of dollars, 

The facts in regard to her construction and the well- 
grounded suspicion in regard to her destination were, at 
the time that she was in course of preparation, represented 
by the United States Minister, Mr. Adams, and the United 
States Consul at Liverpool, Mr. Dudley, to the British 
Government; but that Government made no effort to 
detain her. 

Encouraged by this success, the Confederate agent 
resolved to attempt to send out a companion ship to the 

‘ Florida.” This was the noted “‘ Alabama.”’ The Lairds 
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constructed her in the first half of the year 1832. Mr. Dud- 
ley’s detectives discovered her preparation, and Mr. Adams 
demanded her detention of the British Government. The 
Ministers laid the case before the Crown counsel, and, after 
a good deal of delay, the counsel advised that she be 
detained. During the unnecessarily long period that the 
counsel kept the papers before rendering au opinion, the 
Confederate agent received, in some way, information of 
the demand made by Mr. Adams upon the British Govern- 
ment, and hastened the departure of the vessel. He effected 
this safely the latter part of July. Her armament and 
munitions were conveyed to her by two other vessels and 
transferred to her near Terceira. In August of 1862 the 
notorious Captain Semmes took command of her, and for 
nearly two years she was the scourge of the commerce of 
the United States upon the seas. She was said to have 
captured sixty-five vessels and to have destroyed property 
to the value of about six millions of dollars. During the 
latter part of the year 1862, the Confederate agents suc- 
ceeded in having a warship built on the Clyde, which they 
named the ‘‘ Georgia.”” Mr. Adams learned of her destina- 
tion during the period of her construction, and demanded 
her detention of the British Government. This Govern- 
ment made some motion in the direction required, but too 
late to effect anything. The ‘‘ Georgia” sailed in the early 
part of 1863. Like the other two, she did not carry her 
armanent and munitions out of the British port; but these 
were sent to her by another vessel from Liverpoo!, and 
transferred to her somewhere near the French coast. After 
cruising in the Confederate service for about a year, she 
entered Liverpool harbor, and was publicly sold by the 
Confederate agent there. Mr. Adams brought these last 
facts also to the attention of the British Governmentin a 
vigorous protest against the indifference of the Government, 
but with no effect. 

These were the three most aggravated cases; but there 
were others which the Washington Government and the 
people of the United States regarded as grievances. An 
old British merchant ship, afterward named the ‘* Shenan- 
doah,’’ sailed from Bombay on the eighth of October, 1864, 
and was met near Funchal by the steamer ‘“‘ Laurel,’ from 
Liverpool, bringing an armament and munitions for her. 
These were here transferred to her, and the Confederate 
naval officer, Captain Waddell, took command of her. She 
arrived at Melbourne, and was there permitted not only 
to take on unlimited supplies, but to enlist men. The 
American Consul at Melbourne called the attention of the 
British officers to these facts,and protested especially 
against the enlistment of men, but with no result. 

Lastly, Confederate vessels armed, equipped, and issuing 
from ports under the de facto jurisdiction of the Confeder- 
ate Government, as well as those mentioned specifically 
above, were allowed to enter British ports and take sup- 
plies toan unlimited amount, contrary to the neutrality 
proclamation of the British Government, which limited 
the amount of supplies which belligerents might take ; 
and a Confederate cruiser, the ‘‘ Retribution,’’ was even 
permitted to enter a British port in the Bahama Islands 
with a capture and dispose of it without any judicial con- 
demnation. 

From the beginning of the year 1862 to the end of the 
War, Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams pursued the controversy 
with the British Government in regard to the greater 
question of the responsibility of neutrals to belligerents. 
The British Government took the ground that in the ab- 
sence of atreaty between the neutral and the belligerent 
concerned, regulating these relations, the obligations of 
the neutral are and must be defined by the municipal 
law of the neutral. Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams claimed, 
on the contrary, that the general principles of internation- 
al law, without treaty stipulations and superior to munic- 
ipal law, require due diligence on the part of the Govern- 
ment of the neutral State in endeavoring to prevent either 
belligerent from making the territory of the neutral State 
the base of hostile operations against the other. 

Inasmuch as there was no treaty between the United 
States and Great Britain covering the subject, the British 
Government held, as conclusive from its premise, that its 
obligations were fixed by the Act of Parliament of 1819, 
entitled the Foreign Enlistment Act. That act provides 
that 
“if any person within the United States shall equip, furnish, fit 
out or arm any vessel, or attempt the sam>, or procure the same, 
or knowingly aid in the same, with the intent that it may be 
employed in the service of one belligerent, he shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and shall be fined and imprisoned, and the ves- 
sel with its arms shall be forfeited.” 


The British Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord John Russell, 
not only held that the authority of the British Govern- 
ment was bounded by this act, but that in the execution 
of the provisions of the act recourse must first be had by 
the belligerent to the courts. 

Mr. Seward and Mr. Adams were well enough acquainted 
with the principles of the structure of the British Govern- 
ment to know that the British Crown has a much freer 
prerogative than this in dealing with foreign affairs ; but 
they accommodated themselves to the situation, and finally 
succeeded in bringing a case before the courts. The case 
was that of the ‘‘ Alexandria,” the facts in regard to which 
were the same as those concerning the ‘‘Florida” and the 
“Alabama.” The court decided that the words “equip, 
furnish, fit out or arm” meant the same thing, and that 
since the vessel was not armed ina British port, the law 
had not been violated. Mr. Adams appealed the case to 
the highest judicial instance, and the ruling of the lower 
court was affirmed. The Government held that it could 
not reverse a judicial decision, and the Parliament would 
not do so in this case. The British authorities thus finally 
decided that Great Britain was in no wise responsible to 
the United States for the acts of British subjects, in fur- 
nishing war material and ships of war to the Confederates. 

The Government at Washington and the people of the 
United States have felt deeply wronged by the failure of 
the British Government to exercise dil gence in preventing 
the acts of her subjects complained of, and this feeling 
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was now greatly intensified by the final repudiation of any 
responsibility therefor by that Government. There were 
many who favored turning the great military power with 
which the United States emerged from the Civil War 
against Great Britain, and forcing a settlement of those 
difficulties by the trial of arms; but Seward remained in 
the direction of the foreign affairs of the Union, and be had 
had enough of war. Moreover, he foresaw a change of 
Government in Great Britain, and with it he hoped for a 
change of sentiment on the part of the new Gevernment in 
the international question. This event happened in con- 
sequence of the parliamentary election of 1867. The Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone’s ministry was 
first Lord Stanley, and then the Earl of Clarendon, both of 
them very different in character from Lord John Russell. 
From the outset each of them manifested a sincere desire 
to reach anamicable settlement of all differences with the 
United States. The trouble at this juncture seems to have 
been the extravagance of the claims of the United States. 
Mr. Adams, whose patience had become much worn, talked 
about private damages, national damages and an apology. 
The British Ministers thought this too preposterous to be 
seriously meant. 

Before, however, the discussion had fairly begun Mr. 
Adams returned to the United States, and Mr. Reverdy 
Jobnson was sent out to the British Court. Mr. Johnson 
yielded much of the ground assumed by Mr. Adams in 
reference to claims for national injury, and in January of 
1869 concluded an agreement with the Earl of Clarendon 
or submitting to arbitration the claims for direct damage 
to property rights. . 

The Senate of the United States promptly rejected the 
treaty with much feeling, because it did not contain proper 
provision, in its view, for the reparation of wrongs to the 
pation. The feeling among the people of both countries 
ran so high that the Governments deemed it wise to cease, 
for a time, negotiation upon the subject. The new Presi- 
dent, Grant, in his Message of December 6th, 1869, describes 
the situation in the following language: 

“Toward the close of the last Administration aconvention was 
signed in London for the settlement of all outstanding claims 
between Great Britain and the United States, which failed to 
receive the advice and consent of the Senate to its ratification. 
The time and the circumstances attending the negotiation of 
this treaty were unfavorable to its acceptance by the people of 
the United States, and its provisions were wholly inadequate 
for the settlement of the grave wrongs that have been sustained 
by this Government, as well as by its citizens. The injuries 
resulting to the United States by reason of the course adopted by 
Great Britain during the late Civil War in the increased rates of 
insurance; in the diminution of exports and imports and other 
obstructions to industry and production ; in its effect upon the 
commerce of the country ; in the decrease and transfer to Great 
Britain of our commercial marine; in the prolongation of the 
war and the increased cost, both in treasure and lives, of its sup- 
pression, could not be adjusted and satisfied as ordinary com- 
mercial claims which continually arise among commercial 
nations. And yet the convention treated them as suchordirary 
claims, from which they differ more widely in the gravity of 
their character, than in the magnitude of their amount, great 
even as is that difference. Not a word was found in the treaty, 
and not an inference could be drawn from it, to remove the 
sense of the untriendliness of the course of Great Britain in our 
struggle for existence which had so deeply and universally im- 
pressed itself upon the people of this country. Believing that a 
convention thus misconceived in its scope and inadequate in its 
provisions would not have produced the hearty, cordial settle- 
ment of pending questions which alone is consistent with the 
relations which I desire to have firmly established between the 
United States and Great Britain, I regarded the action of the 
Senate in rejecting the treaty to have been wisely taken in the 
interests of peace and as a necessary step in the direction of a 
perfect and cordial friendship between the two countries. A 
sensitive people conscious of their power are more at ease under 
a great wrong wholly unatoned than under the restraint of a 
settlement which satisfies neither their ideas of justice nor their 
grave sense of the grievances they have sustained. The rejec- 
tion of the treaty was followed bya state of public feeling on 
both sides which I thought not favorable to an immediate 
attempt at renewed negotiations. I accordingly so instructed 
the Minister of the United States to Great Britain, and found 
that my views in this regard were shared by Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. I hope that the time may soon arrive when the two 
Goverments can approach the solution of this momentous ques- 
tion with au appreciation of what is due to the rights, dignity 
and honor of each, and with the determination not only to re- 
move the causes of complaint in the past, but to lay the founda- 
tion of a broad principle of public law which will prevent future 
differences and tend to firm and continued peace and friend- 
ship.” 

For another year things drifted,and the views of the 
two Governments seemed to be getting wider apart, when 
President Grant wrote in his Message of December 5th, 
1870: 

“TI regret to say that no conclusion has been reached for the 
adjustment of the claims against Great Britain growing out of 
the course adopted by that Government during the Rebellion. 
The Cabinet of London, so far as its views have been expressed, 
does not appear to be willing to concede that Her Majesty’s 
Government was guilty of any negligence, or did or permitied 
any act during the War by which the United States has just 
cause of complaint. Our firm and unalterable convictions are 
directly the reverse. I, therefore, recommend to Congress to 
authorize the appointment of a commission to take proof of the 
amounts, and the ownership of these several claims, on notice 
to the representative of Her Majesty at Washington, and that 
authority be given for the settlement of these claims by the 
United States so that the Government shall have the owner- 
ship of the private claims as well as the responsible control of all the 
demands against Great Britain. It cannot be necessary to add, 
that whenever Her Majesty’s Government shall entertain a 
desire for a full and friendly adjustment of these claims, the 
United States will enter upon their consideration, with an 
earnest desire for a conclusion consistent with the honor and 
dignity of both nations.” 

This was what the ‘‘ boys” now call “‘a twist of the 
lion’s tail.” It was something of a twist, altho it was ac- 
companied with the offer of the olive branch, instead of 
the sword. It was effective, more effective than otherwise 
fcr the conciliatory tone of the final paragraph. But with 
the German armies encamped around Paris and through- 
out France, the affairs of Continental Europe were too 
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unsettled and precarious for Great Britain to run the risk 
of any serious complications with the United States, 

Accepting the President’s message as an invitation to re- 
new negotiations, the British Government, at the beginning 
of the next year (1871), sent Sir John Rose to Washington 
to sound the President in regard to the matter. The Pregj. 
dent greeted his advances with great cordiality, and on the 
twenty sixth of the month (January), Sir Edward Thornton 
the British Minister to the United States, formally pro. 
posed to the Hon. Hamilton Fish, the Secretary of State 
the appointment of a joint High Commission, to consist a 
five persons, representing each Government, to sit at 
Washington, and for the purpose of settling the questions 
between the two Governments relative to Great Britain’s 
North American possessions, Mr. Fish immediately ex. 
pressed the willingness of his Government to enter upon 
the negotiation, provided the differences growing out of 
the events of the Civil War should be included among the 
subjects to be considered. The British Government 
accepted Mr. Fish’s proviso, and the respective Govern- 
ments proceeded to appoint the members of the Commis. 
sion. President Grant designated Hamilton Fish, Ebenezer 
R. Hoar, Justice Samuel Nelson, Robert C. Schenck and 
George H. Williams. Her Majesty selected Earl de Grey 
and Ripon, Sir John Mac.lonald, Sir Stafford Northcote 
Sir Edward Thornton and Prof. Montague Bernard. These 
eminent gentlemen proceeded immediately upon their 
momentous undertaking, and on the eighth of May (1871) 
concluded the treaty between the two Governments, kno wh 
as the Treaty of Washington, which was duly ratified, and 
on the fourth of July proclaimed to the world. 

The first eleven articles of this agreement relate to the 
claims for damages arising from the incidents of the Civil 
War, known as the AlabamaClaims. This wasthe subject 
of transcendent importance in the Treaty. This was the 
subject which was, by these articles, referred to the court 
of arbitration to sit at Geneva. In this paper, therefore 
we will consider only these first eleven articles. ‘ 

They contain, in the first place, an expression of regret 
for the escape of the Confederate vessels from British ports 
and for the depredations committed by them. 

They provide, secondly, for a tribunal of arbitration 
composed of five members, one of whom should be named 
by the President of the United States, one by her Britannic 
Majesty, one by the King of Italy, one by the President of 
the Swiss Confederation, and one by the Emperor of Bra- 
zil; and, in case either of these last three mentioned should 
fail to namean arbitrator, they provide that one should be 
named by the King of Sweden and Norway, and that one 
agent should be named by each of the high contracting 
parties to represent it generally in all matters connected 
with the arbitration. 

They provide, in the third place, that “ the arbitrators 
shall meet at Geneva, in Switzerland, at the earliest con- 
venient day after they shall have been named, and shail 
proceed impartially and carefully to examine and decide 
all questions that shall be laid before them on the part of 
the Governments of the United States and Her Britannic 
Majesty respectively,” and that ‘‘all questions considered 
by the Tribunal, including the final award, shall be decided 
by a majority of all the arbitrators,” 

They provide, in the fourth place, that each of the two 
high contracting parties should deliver his written or 
printed case, together with.all the evidence in support of 
it, to each of the arbitrators and to the agent of the other 
party as soon as possible after the organization of the 
Tribunal, and within a period not exceeding six months 
from the seventeerth of June, 1871; that within four 
months after the delivery on both sides of the case, each 
party might put in a counter case, with additional evi- 
dence, in reply to the case of the other party ; that the 
arbitrators might extend the time, under certain circum- 
stances, for delivering the counter case; that “ within two 
months after the expiration of the time limited for the 
delivery of the counter case on both sides,” the agent of 
each party should deliver to each of the arbitrators “and 
to the agent of the other party a written or printed argu- 
ment showing the points and referring to the evidence 
upon which his Government relies”; and that the arbi- 
trators might require further argument by counsel, giving 
to each party an equal chance to be heard. 

They provide, in the fifth place, that the Tribunal should 
consider the case of each vessel separately ; that it might. 
however, award a gross sum, or that in case it did not 
award a sum in gross, the high contracting parties should 
appoint two members of a board of assessors, and request 
the Italian Minister at Washington to appoint a third, 
which board should determine the amounts due in the 
cases in which the arbitrators had pronounced responsi- 
bility. 

They provided, in the sixth place, that in deciding the 
matters submitted the arbitrators should be governed by 
the rules that: 

“ A neutral Government is bound, first, to use due diligence to 
prevent the fitting out, arming or equipping, within its jurisdic- 
tion, of any vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe is 
intended to cruise or to carry on war against a Power with which 
it is at peace; and also to use like diligence to prevent the de- 
parture from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruise or 
carry on war as above, such yessel having been specially adapted, 
in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to warlike use. 
Secondly, not to permit or suffer either belligerent to make use 
of its ports or waters as the base of naval operations against the 
other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation of mil- 
itary supplies or arms,or the recruitment of men. Thirdly, to 
exercise due diligence in its own ports and waters, and, as to all 
persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any violation of the 
foregoing obligations and duties.” 

They provide,in the seventh place, that the high coa- 
tracting parties would “‘agree to observe these rules as 
between themselves in the future, and bring them to the _ 
knowledge of other maritime powers, and invite them t0 
accede to them.”’ 

And they provide, finally, that the result of the proceed- 
ings of the Tribunal and the Board of Assessors, in ca*® 
such board should be appointed, should be accepted as & 
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final settlement of all the claims known as the “ Alabama 
Claims,” and should be a bar to any further proceedings in 
regard to them. ; 

It will be seen that the Government of the United States 
had in this Treaty substantially won ail of the points for 
which it had contended. The Queen’s Government had 
apologized. It had agreed that the general principles of 
international law in regard to the duties of neutrals 
toward belligerents should take precedence over munici- 
pal statutes, and should not be limited by municipal 
statutes. And it had agreed that the Tribunal of Arbitra- 
tion should decide all questions laid before it by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and of Her Britannic Majesty 
respectively. 

Itis true that Her Majesty’s Government qualifies its 
acceptance of the rules to be applied in determining its 
responsibility by inserting an explanation in the Treaty of 
the following tenor: 

“Her Britannic Majesty has commanded her High Commis- 
sioners and Plenipotentiaries to declare that Her Majesty’s 
Government cannot assent to the foregoing rules as a statement 
of principles of International Law which were in force at the 
time when the claims mentioned in Article I arose; but that her 
Majesty’s Government, in order to evince its desire of strength- 

» ning the friendly relations between the two countries and of 

making satisfactory provision for the future, agrees that, in de- 

ciding the questions between the two countries arising out of 
those claims, the arbitrators should assume that Her Majesty’s 

Government had undertaken to act upon the principles set forth 

in these rules.” 

And it is also true that, while, according to the letter of 

the Treaty, the United States Government was left unfet- 
. tered as to the character of the claims which it might lay 
before the arbitrators, Her Majesty’s Government had been 
led to expect more moderation in this respect than the 
popular sentiment in the United States seemed to de- 
mand. 

The two Governments and the high personages invited 
by them proceeded in due time to appoint the arbitrators. 
The President of the United States appointed Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams; Her Majesty named Chief Justice Alex- 
ander Cockburn; the Italian King designated Count 
Frederic Sclopis; the President of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion designated Mr. Jacob Staempfli, and the Emperor of 
Brazil named the Baron d’Itajuba. ; 

The President of the United States also appointed Mr. J. 
Bancroft Davis as the agent of the United States before 
the “fribunal, and Mr. Caleb Cushing, Mr. William M. 
Evarts and Mr. Morrison R. Waite as counsel. 

Her Majesty’s Government also appointed Lord Tenter- 
den as the agent of Great Britain before the Tribunal, and 
Sir Roundell Palmer as counsel. 

On the fifteenth of December, 1871, the arbitrators organ- 
ized the Tribunal with Count Frederic Sclopis in the chair 
of the preciding officer, and with Mr. Alexander Favrot as 
secretary. The printed case of each of the high contract- 
ing parties was filed immediately by the agent of each, and 
the Tribunal ordered the counter cases to be filed on or 
before the fifteenth day of the following April. The Tri- 
bunal then adjourned to June 15th following, unless sooner 
called together by the secretary. 

The contents of the case of the United States became 
immediately known to the British Ministers, but not for 
some six weeks to the British people. The Ministers were 
not apparently disturbed in mind about it, altho they dis- 
covered at once that it contained claims for national 
damages and-indirect damages as well as for direct dam- 
ages to individuals; but as soon as the newspapers got hold 
of this fact, they raised a tremendous hue and cry, and 
accused those who had prepared the case of taking an un- 
fair advantage of the wording of the Treaty. The Minister 
of the United States in London, General Schenck, informed 
Mr. Fish by cable of the agitation in London over the sub 
ject and of the demand of the newspapers that the claim 
for national and indirect damages should be withdrawn. 
Mr. Fish replied firmly that ‘‘ there must be no with- 
drawal of any part of the claim presented.’”” At this mo- 
ment the session of Parliament opened and the Queen’s 
speech contained a criticism of the extravagance of the 
claims of the United States in the case submitted to the 
Tribunal. The matter was warmly debated in Parliament, 
and on February 3d the British Foreign Minister, Lord 
Granville, opened a diplomatic discussion with Mr. Fish 
upon the subject. Mr. Fish, however, held his ground 
with great courage and ability, insisting that the claims 
of every character should be disposed of by the Tribunal 
in order to remove them from the domain of further con- 
trover:y and in order to establish perfect harmony in the 
relations of the two countries. 

Before this discussion terminated the day arrived for the 
filing of the counter cases. They were both promptly filed 
with a reservation of all rights by each of the high con- 
tracting parties, The diplomatic discussion culminated 
in an attempt tomaks a supplemental treaty, which should 
provide that the Government of the United States should 
withdraw its claims for national losses and indirect losses, 
on the condition that no such losses should be claimed by 
either Government in the future. But the day arrived for 
the filing of the arguments before anything was effected. 
The agent of the United States filed his argument.on the 
day fixed, the fifteenth of June, but the British agent only 
filed a statement setting forth the differences between the 
two Governments in the interpretation of the Treaty in 
respect to claims for national and indirect damages, and 
the late negotiations and discussions between the two Gov- 
ernments concerning these differences. The British agent 
also expresses the hope, that if time were given, these ne- 
Xotiations would prove fruitful, and asked the arbitrators 
to adjourn for eight months. 

It looked as if the work of the commissioners who formed 
the Treaty and of the arbitrators, who had now given six 
months of their time to its execution, would go for naught, 
and that the Governments and the people of the two 
countries would be thrown back into the relations existing 
during the years 1869 and 1870, with intensified feelings of 
hostility. The arbitrators realized. the seriousness of 
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the situation and did not yield to the request of the 
British agent. They adjourned to the nineteenth of the 
month, that is for four days only,in order to deliberate 
upon the proposition. When they reassembled on the 


‘ nineteenth the President of the Tribunal announced that 


the arbitrators had decided to inform at that juncture the 
two high contracting parties, that the arbitrators did not 
consider the claims for national and indirect damages to 
be a good foundation in international law “ for an award of 
compensation or computation of damages between na- 
tions’’; but were unanimously of the epinion that such 
claims should ‘‘ be wholly excluded from the consideration 
of the Tribunal in making its award, even if there were 
no disagreement between the two Governments as to the 
competency of the Tribunal to decide them.’’ The Presi- 
dent said further, that the arbitrators made this announce- 
ment in order that the Government of the United States 
might consider if it would adopt some course in reference 
to these claims, which would relieve the Tribunal from 
deciding upon the request of the British agent for an 
adjournment. 


The President of the United States was duly informed 
of this announcement by the Tribunal, and, upon the ad- 
vice of the learned counsel for the United States, instruct- 
ed the agent of the United States to make the following 
reply to the Tribunal: 


“The declaration made by the Tribunal, individually and 
collectively, respecting the claims presented by the United 
States for the award of the Tribunal for, first, the losses in the 
transfer of the American commercial marine to the British flag; 
second, the enhanced payment of insurance ; and, third, the 
prolongation of the war and the addition of a large sum to the 
cost of the war and the suppression of the Rebellion, is accepted 
by the President of the United States as determinative of their 
judgment upon the important question of public law involved.” 


This reply was read to the Tribunal on the twenty-fifth 
of June, and on the twenty-seventh the British agent, 
under instructions from his Government, withdraw his 
request for an adjournment and filed his argument. 

It wassupposed by the Americans that the whole case on 
both sides was now in, and that, unless the arbitrators 
should require further argumentor statement in reference 
to specific points, the Tribunal would now.proceed to make 
its decisions. But the British counsel and the British 
agent immediately petitioned the Tribunal to be allowed 
to prepare and present another argument, and to have six 
weeks’ time in which todoit and even the member of the 
Tribunal appointed by the British Government exerted 
himself to secure this delay and this new appointment for 
the British agent and his counsel. The Tribunal felt, 
however, that it was in possession of the evicence and the 
argument necessary for determining the question before it, 
and refused the request. 

The Tribunal now adjourned to the fifteenth of July in 
order to give its members time and opportunity to study 
the cases. 

On the fifteenth the arbitrators reassembled and invited 
the agent and counsel of each of the high contracting par- 
ties to sit with them ‘in their conferences. To all others, 
however, the doors were closed. They spent some two days 
discussing the order of the procedure which they should 
follow, and finally adopted the order proposed by Mr. 
Staempfii, and also indicated in the Treaty itself, which was 
to take up the case of each vessel separately, and allow each 
arbitrator to express a provisional opinion upon it, which 
opinion, however, should not be conclusive even on the 
arbitrator himself who gave it. 

On the seventeenth of the month (July), the Tribunal 
proceeded to take up the case of the ‘‘Florida”’ and to 
hear the opinions of the arbitrators upon it. Four of the 
five arbitrators were of the opinion that the British Gov- 
ernment had failed to exercise due diligence in the dis- 
charge of its neutral duties toward the United States in 
this case. Sir Alexander Cockburn alone disagreed with 
this view. The four also held that the tenders of the 
‘** Florida”’ should follow the lot of their principal. 

The reading of the opinion in the case of the ‘‘ Florida ”’ 
was finished on the twenty-second, and the Tribunal ad- 
journed to the twenty-fifth. 

Upon the reassembly of the arbitrators, Baron d’Itajuba 
called on the British counsel for a statement or an argu- 
ment on the questions of due diligence of the effect of com- 
missioners held ‘‘ by Confederate war vessels which had 
entered British ports, and of coal supplies to Confederate 
vessels in British ports. Of course the counsel of the 
United States would be permitted to reply. 

The Tribunal approved the proposition, and then pro- 
ceeded to the case of the ‘‘Alabama.’’ The arbitrators 
agreed unanimously in their views of this case, holding the 
Government of Great Britain guilty of a lack of due dili- 
gence, The case of the tender to the “ Alabama” was 
viewed in the same light. 

The Tribunal then took up the case of the ‘“‘ Shenan- 
doah.” The arbitrators were unanimously of the opinion 
in this case that the British Government had not failed in 
due diligence anterior to the time when the vessel entered 
the port of Melbourne. On the other hand, three of the 
arbitrators, Count Sclopis, Mr. Adams and Mr. Staempfii, 
held that the British Government was responsible for all 
the acts of this vessel committed after leaving Melbourne. 

In regard to all the other vessels mentioned in the case 
of the United States, excepting only the “ Retribution,” 
the arbitrators were unanimous ia the opinion that the 
British Goverament had not failedin due diligence in the 
discharge of its duties as a neutral, and in regard to the 
*“‘ Retribution,” three of the five arbitrators held the like 
opinion. 

After hearing the additional arguments called for, the 
Tribunal closed the doors on the twenty sixth of August, 
and, without the presence even of agents or counsel, delib- 
erated upon the momentous questions submitted to it. 

On the ninth of September the decision was adopted. The 
Tribunal then adjourned to the fourteenth, upon which day 
the decision was to be proclaimed to the world. 

The public session of the Tribunal on the fourteenth was 
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a solemn and an imposing affair with nothing to mar the 
satisfaction of those who participated in it, except the dis- 
curtesy of Sir Alexander Cockburn, who not only kept the 


assembly waiting for his appearance long past the 
appointed hour, but départed with unseemly haste at the 
close of the valedictory pronounced by the president, Count 
Sclopis. 

The award followed the line of the opinious which I have 
already recited. It convicted the British Government of a 
lack of due diligence in the discharge of its neutral duties 
in the cases of the ‘“‘ Alabama” and the “ Florida” and 
their respective tenders, and also in the case of the ‘‘ Shen- 
andoah’”’ from the time she left the port of Melbourne, 
but exonerated it in all other cases. 

The award also repeated the decision announced by 
Count Sclopis, on the nineteenth of June, excluding the 
claims for national and indirect damages,and then fixed the 
amount due to the United States from Great Britain in the 
gross sum of “fifteen millions five hundred thousand 
dollars in gold, as the indemnity to be paid by Great Brit- 
ain to the United States for the satisfaction of all the 
claims referred to the consideration of the Tribunal.” 

Sir Alexander Cockburn refused to sign the award, and 
filed a statement of his reasons for his dissent. The other 
four members of the Tribnnal signed it, and as the majority 
rule had been provided for in the Treaty, both,of the high 
contracting parties were duly bound, and so regarded 
themselves. 

As to principles decided by the entire procedure of the 
commissioners and their Governments in the formation of 
the [reaty and of the arbitrators in making the award, we 
may say, first, that all questions of damages resulting from 
the lack of due diligence on the part of a neutral in the 
fulfilment of the duties of neutrality were regarded as 
proper subjects for arbitration, and that the determina- 
tion of the question as to whether the claims presented, or 
any of them, are a good foundation for an award of com- 
pensation was also regarded as a proper question for arbi- 
tration; second, that due diligence to be exercised by neu- 
tral Governments is diligence ‘‘in exact proportion to the 
ri-ks to which either of the belligerents may be exposed 
from a failure to fulfil the obligations of neutrality on 
their part’’; third, that a commission subsequently given 
by a belligerent to a vessel constructed, equipped or armed 
for the belligerent in the port of the neutral does not heal 
the violation of the duties of neutrality by the neutral in 
not using due diligence to prevent such construction, equip- 
ment or armament in its ports; fourth, that the privilege 
of ex-territoriality accorded to vessels of war ‘‘ can never 
be appealed to for the protection of acts done in violation 
of neutrality ; fifth, that no neutral can excuse itself from 
the due discharge of the duties of nentrality on account of 
imperfections in itsown laws and Government ; and sixth, 
that the cost to the belligerent of pursuing vessels, which 

have been enabled to operate against the belligerent on 
account of the dereliction of the neutral, and all indirect 
loss resulting therefrom do notconstitute a ‘‘ good founda- 
tion for an award of compensation or computation of dam- 
ages between nations.” 

New YorkK CITY. 


POSSIBLE PERILS OF COMPULSORY ARBITRA- 
TION. 


BY PROF, COURTENAY DE KALB, 








Peace,or war? Shall America stand pledged to the es- 
tablishment of peace among nations, or shall she still look 
to the sword asa final arbiter? Such is the question 
raised by the movement for a permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration. The question itself is not new, but 
the form in which the answer is desired is so novel that we 
are bound to pause and ask the import of it if we grant 
assent. Of course, we are for peace. It is a settled policy 
of American statesmanship, a fixed desire of the American 
people to avoid war, and to accept any honorable adjust- 
ment of foreign controversies that can be reached by peace- 
ful means. Our diplomatic history, with its record of 
forty-five cases settled by arbitration, our patience and 
forbearance in many more infractions of our rights which 
have been allowed to pass rather than provoke discord, 
offer abundant proof that we do not favor war. 

What, then, will be our gain from a treaty-making arbi- 
tration of disputes obligatory ? According to our several 
points of view different advantages may be foreseen. It 
may render war impossible, promoting intellectual and 
commercial progress; it would establish a ‘second line of 
defense,’ restraining hasty precipitation of hostilities until 
the merits of any difficulty could be fully investigated ; it 
would constitute a tremendous stride toward a more highly 
moral social condition of the human race. Granting that 
a practicable convention for international arbitration 
could be drawn with something of that marvelous politi- 
cal wisdom and acute vision of the needs of future genera- 
tions which was displayed in the making of our Constitu- 
tion, there is little doubt that great benefits would follow. 
The cases, however, are widely different. The Constitution 
is an instrument for the continual direction of the affairs 
ofa nation; a treaty for arbitration would be for applica - 
tion at intermittent and unforeseen crises, coming into 
use at moments of sudden and extreme tension. It isa 
well-known principle in mechanical construction that a 
safety device which is not brought iuto play at frequent 
periodic intervals is not to be trusted in time of danger, 
and a like principle seems to apply in humau affairs. The 
governor of anengineis ever active, regulating the pressure 
of steam flowing to the cyliader, not waiting uatil the 
piston-speed has reached the limit of peril. Shall our 
court of arbitration likewise hold regular sessions for ad- 
justing concerns between nations, thus accustoming them 
to confidence and reliance in its verdicts ? 

However this may be, one thing seems plain—a scheme 
of international arbitration must be truly international 
if any beneficent ends are to be attained by it. If insti- 
tuted between America and Great Britain it would almost 
certainly begin and end among the English-speaking peo 
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ples. We have experimented, in the case of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty,in one convention with England for the 
promotion of works for peace and prosperity, inviting the 
co-operation of other rations, with the result that none 
has accepted the invitation, and that the treaty itself began 
to serve as a source of discord and trouble even before it 
was officially proclaimed. Moreover, a treaty of perpetual 
peace and arbitration would be anomalous and absurd if 
the contracting parties should continue thereafter armed 
to the teeth and prepared for war. But England dares not 
disarm while surrounded with enemies, and should we 
then relax our vigilance hecause of a fair promise in writ- 
ing? After witnessing her zealous efforts to preserve (?) 
the Union during our late Civil War, and recalliug ber 
open violations of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, and while 
noting her active offensive (no one could possibly misname 
them defensive) preparations at Halifax and Bermuda and 
Jamaica and Esquimault, we would be false indeed to the 
future of our Republic if we should limit our defensive 
power in consideration of a treaty. Were we to increase 
our armament to the point of being able to insure a fair 
observance of such a treaty, then a permament court of 
arbitration, limited in its jurisdiction to these two powers, 
might prove feasible and efficient. This, however, would 
be maintaining a condition counter to the intent and pur- 
pose of the measure. 

Even were the principle of obligatory arbitration ac- 
cepted by allthe great powers of the world, and a joint 
convention entered into for that object, the ideal condition 
of a general disarmament would be difficult to realize. 
The power to suppress riot and insurrection at home is 
imperative, and none but a readily available military force 
would be adequate to meet such exigencies. The requisite 
size and strength of this force will vary with the social 
conditions of the several nations, and with their popula- 
tions. Consequently, the larger and more powerful na- 
tions would remain always more formidable in case of @ 
rupture of the treaty. The ferment of socialism in Eu- 
rope also, and the fact that this danger has been held in 
check by the awe-inspiring presence of a large military 
establishment, are circumstances that must be taken into 
account. The consequences of withdrawing this restrain- 
ing influence would be more serious than can readily be 
appreciated by the majority of people in this country. It 
must be borne in mind, moreover, that the danger of in- 
vasion of Europe by the Moslem hordes of the East is hy 
no meansended. Islam to-day is the same Islam of the 
Middle Ages, committed by an inflexible creed to the ex- 
tension of the Prophet’s earthly kingdom by the sword, 
bloodthirsty bv nature and training, benefited by modern 
civilization only in effective means and methods of war- 
fare, overwhelming in numbers, and merely waiting for 
that long promised leader whose proclamation shall call 
up the whole mighty Moslem tide to flow upon the Chris- 
tian world. And against this danger Europe must stand 
prepared. 

Fipally, unless we can change the nature of man and the 
character of governments, there could be no guaranty for 
mutual good faith in the observance of a treaty of arbi- 
tration unless there existed sufficient military and naval 
power to compelit. It is repugnant to the universally 
recoguized right of independence and to the duty of de- 
fense against injury to theinstitutions and proper develop- 
ment of national life in any free and sovereign State. that 
it should enter into any engagement which should be un- 
alterable when, in the judgment of that State, the effect 
of the engagement was prejudicial to its best interests. 

From the foregoing it appears that complete disarma- 
ment and abolition of the menace of war, is not possible in 
the present state of the world; that a treaty of interna- 
tional arbitration must in effect be also a defensive alli- 
ance among the contracting parties so far as relates to the 
execution of awards of a court of arbitration, and that 
permanency of sucha treaty cannot be assured. 

If an international court of arbitration could be estab- 
lished and vested with jurisdiction generally recognized as 
authoritative, we have to consider the natural effect of 
such an institution upon the inter relations of the powers 
giving their adherence toit. In the first place it must be 
observed that a treaty of this kind, as a warrant for its 
existence, necessarily presupposes the probability of dis- 
putes between nations ; and since disputes arise concerning 
interference with natural or acquired rights or privileges, 
or concerning injuries to the State or its citizens, it follows 
that acts of aggression or violence will not be restrained 
by the existence of a recognized tribunal of arbitration. 
In fact, it is conceivable that an opposite effect might be 
produced, since the danger of war having been lessened, 
an ambitious and aggressive nation might commit tres- 
passes for the sake of temporary advantages which would 
be worth more to it than the damages which a court would 
be likely to assess. In the settlement of the Alabama 
Claims the awarded damages were utterly insignificant as 
compared with the real injuries inflicted not only upon our 
shipping then afloat, but upon the subsequent development 
of our maritime commerce. 

Under the relations at present subsisting between na- 
tions, disputes concerning cases in which the question of 
right admits of serious doubt are very likely to be submitted 
to arbitration ; but no nation having means to defend its 
perfect rights would consent to the submission of an evident 
case tosuch a tribunal. But under the terms of a treaty 
of arbitration, requiring all disputed cases to be determined 
by an interoational ccurt, the perfect rights of any nation 
might be invaded by another for the sake of temporary ad- 
vantages, or for the sake of permanent benefits which 
might accrue to it by such interference, with greater safety 
than would now be possible. This is the greatest commer- 
cial era in human history, and the struggle for commercial 
supremacy is growing fiercer year by year. The hopes of 
many of the most powerful nations are necessarily fixed in 
the extension of foreign trade, without which most serious 
social disorders must ensue. Trade, moreover, is the most 
sensitive, the most easily checked and embarrassed of all 
¢bhe factors of our social life. Hence, a temporary limita - 
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tion of the normal activities of a people could work an 
almost irreparable injury by shifting the current of trade 
to other channels. 

The dangers arising from interference, as indicated, are 
rendered still greater from the universally conceded right 
of a possessor to remain in possession until his right of 
retention is disproved by the appellant. Under a perfect 
arrangement whereby the authority of a court of arbitra- 
tion over all matters in contention between nations was 
conceded, the privilege of an injured nation forcibly to 
repel an invasion, even of perfect rights, could not be 
tolerated. The original injury is thus susceptible of ag- 
gravation by prolonging the time during which the appel- 
lant is deprived of the enjoyment of his rights and privi- 
leges. The danger of war being lessened by a treaty, whose 
preservation other powers are pledged to sustain, there is 
offered an inviting opportunity for the retardation of 
justice. The affairsof nations are in their nature momen- 
tousand grave, and in consequence ample time must be 
allowed for the preparation of their cases for submission 
to a tribunal, a privilege which it is easy to abuse and 
against which there would be little remedy. 

There is a further evil which would almost inevitably 
befall a system of compulsory arbitration, which is the 
peculiar difficulty which an arbitration tribunal would 
encounter in discriminating between essential rights and 
rights of inferior importance, and of rendering judgments 
accordingly which should at once establish harmony and 
the best interests of the world. The tendency in such cases 
would be to lean too strongly toward the side of strict 
justice rather than to be guided by a desire for equity and 
the universal good, considerations which in ordinary dip- 
lomatic negotiations among self-respecting nations are 
commonly weighed at their full value. The building up 
of a body of precedents by the decisions of such a court, 
having the authority wh'ch would naturally proceed from 
the high character of an international tribuual, would 
incline still more powerfully to defeat the consideration of 
each case upon its own individual merits, and lead to 
those perversions of justice which arise from insistence 
upona strict interpretation of law and application of 
precedent. 

It will be seen how serious are the perils which lie in the 
way of compulsory accommodation of international con- 
troversies, Itcertainly behooves us to movein this matter 
with the utmost deliberation and extremest caution, if 
we move at all. It admits of grave question whether any 
practicable international agreement looking to the ter- 
mination of all menace of hostilities can be possible, at 
least until such time as the nations of the world should be 
prepared to enter into a close federation vesting adminis- 
trative and Jegislative powers in some central organization. 
This is no more ideal than a plan for an international 
court of arbitration, and, probably, beset with no greater 
difficulties in its practical operation. Fair visions are 
these all, and men may yet live who shall witness their 
fulfilment. 

For the present, while human nature is still fallible, 
may we pot count rather upon men doing freely, spontane.- 
ously, that which is noble and magnanimous for its own 
sake, knowing from experience how prone they are to de- 
feat these ends when nobility and magnanimity are made a 
matter of Jaw? The spirit which frowns upon war and 
violence has been a thing of free growth. It is not dead 
law. Ithas vitality. It lives in the hearts of the people— 
of a people who are strong enough to be magnanimous and 
say to an offending sister State that it is willing to submit 
even cherished rights and deep-seated convictions of just- 
ice to the decision of others. Such a nation, cultivating 
sentiments of honor, of justice, of equity, standing before 
the world as an advocate of universal honor and_justice 
and equity among nations, and mighty to act if its own 
peril or the principles of humanity demand it—such a 
nation may be counted upon to fulfil a high destiny for 
generations to come without jeoparding its powers and 
privileges to do good to millions of men in an alliance 
with peoples across the sea, even in the name of Peace. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ROLLs, MO. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY JANET JENNINGS. 


Economy and free silver, tho not live topics, are ex- 
tremely lively topics in Congress just now. Economy may 
not be at the bottom of free silver ; but itis pretty certain 
that 16 to 1 is at the bottom of economy and almost 
every other question. not excepting straight appropriation 
bills indirectly cropping out of these measures. The State 
Conventions and near approach of the National Conven- 
tions are bringing things up to a high tension in the Senate 
and House, especially in theSenate, with its several Presi- 
dential candidates and free silver power. Ostensible 
economy Jeads the way to the tariff, and the tariff opens 
wide the door to free silver, and then it begins—irritation, 
reproach, and differences among Republicans on the one 
side, and among Democrats on the other side—I-told-you- 
so shifting of responsibility, aud pharisaical ‘‘ Lord, I 
thank thee Iam not as other men’’—the men who cannot 
make both ends meet in revenues and expenditures of the 
Government. Misery loves company, and in this the Dem- 
ocrats apparently find their solace for their own failures. 
If it were not all so serious in its effect on the country, it 
would be more than amusing, and no less than a farce, 

Senator Gorman, a Presidential possibility, in spite of 
Mr. Cleveland and Mr. Carlisle, calls a halt in appropria- 
tions and predicts the calamity of another bond sale. 
‘Keep your business within your receipts,” is Mr. Gor- 
man’s advice as a business man. ‘‘ Have revenues enough 
to meet your expenditures.” This from a leader in the 
party of the Wilson bill, which has steadily decreased the 
revenues of the Government for above two years, and in- 
creased the expenditures. But it must be said that Sena- 
tor Gorman is a business man, grown from a poor boy to 
a rich man.. In the biographical sketch of the Maryland 
Senator, in the ‘‘ Congressional Directory,’ his education 
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is summed up in twelve words—“ attended the public 
school in his native county for a brief period.” That is all. 
But it is everything when said of a man who, a dozen years 
after serving as a page in the Senate took his seat there 
a United States Senator, who has been the power bebind 
the Maryland Democracy, and whose name has its place 
among those of candidates forthe Presidency. Thoroughly 
a self made man, there is with the education acquired by 
observation and much reading, a polish of manner and 
ease, which go with fine speaking, and make Senator Gor- 
man the equal of the college-bred statesman, while in some 
other respects he may sometimes have the advantage of 
ready speech ; for Mr. Gorman always speaks to the point. 
Senator Gorman set the ball rolling, by saying a number 
of things against “piling up expenses” by immense ap- 
propriations, notably millions of dollars for battleships 
not absolutely needed. He would have but two, instead 
of the four battleships proposed in the Naval bill, at 
the cost of twenty million dollars. Senator Quay, 
on the other hand, has anamendment for six battle-ships. 
It may be remarked in passing, that Senator Quay also is 
a Presidential—not possibility, but candidate. Senator 
Gorman’s figures are startling : but be is not a man to make 
a mistake, when he says the Secretary of the Treasury has 
already used one hundred and sixty-two millions of money 
received from the sale of bonds—‘“‘ blood money,” the Sena- 
tor calls it—to meet the current expenses of the Govern- 
ment. If appropriations are kept up to high-water mark, 
money must come from somewhere, and therefore he would 
offer an amendment to the Naval bill, for the issue of fifty 
million dollars in short term, low interest certificates, as a 
better indebtedness than the long term high interest bonds 
which otherwise the TreAsury will be obliged to issue. Not 
the least interesting feature of Senator Gorman’s speech is 
his reference to the Administration, bis own party Admin- 
istration. He does not approve of his President stirring up 
a war feeling and a fright which only finds an outlet in a 
sudden demand for the expenditure of millions for new 
ships; therefore he has no sympathy with the President’s 
‘war cry’ in the Venezuelan Message. Mr. Gorman has 
much the same opinion of the Secretary of the Navy—“Our 
great Secretary of the Navy’”—says the Maryland Senator 
with smooth sarcasm, pausing a moment, then with even 
smoother sarcasm—*“ Our Secretary of the Navy who is not 
great.’’ Secretary Herbert went into the Cabinet because 
of the success of Democratic ideas. His ambition is to build 
up, man and equip a splendid navy, so he makes a state- 
ment before the Naval Comwmittee of the House which is 
considered ample justification for enormous expenditures, 
asking for more ships and more men. The Naval bill, Sen- 
ator Gorman says, carries fifty-one million dollars to be 
expended next year, with continuing contracts for sixteen 
willions more, tho, as a matter of fact, there is not enough 
revenue to pay the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, and besides this, a deficit inthe Treasury. Then he 
gives the interesting figures showing that from 1891 to 
1895 the appropriations were in excess of the receipts by 
$398,000,000—this excess met in part by the sale of the 
bonds. As for the rest, the other part, the Secretary of 
the Treasury had followed the only course left to him when 
he refused to allow public improvements to be made, and 
had not paid the debts that were justly due. With this 
pessimistic picture by the master hand of the Maryland 
Senator, the battle-ships seem to have a slim chance; cer- 
tainly Senator Quay’s six no chance at all. Mr. Gorman, 


* like most of the Democrats, by this time is disgusted with 


their Wilson Bill tariff, of which they have had more than 
enough. He is now ready, and will be glad to vote for a 
bill to give $75,000,000 more to the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. Then naturally—Democratically, I may say—Sena- 
tor Gorman flashes the 2 rays on the Republicans with 
good effect. It is the well worn taunt. To meet the ex- 
traordinary expenditures in appropriations, the Republic- 
ans provide no measures for revenue. The failure of the 
Revenue bill is a sore point with many Republican Sena- 
tors, with whom the sins of omission go hard. Mr. Sher- 
man is on his feet at once, with the reply that the Repub- 
licans bad offered a non-partisan bill to increase the 
revenue by $50,000,000, which-the Democrats defeated 
by a solid negative vote. The Ohio Senator, often called a 
“cold man,” looks warm enough at this moment. Cool, 
smooth and smiling, Mr. Gorman has the advantage as he 
answers that the bill ‘‘out McKinleyed McKinleyism,” 
could not be acceptable to the Democrats, and in his belief 
was intended by the Republicans to be a failure. With 
the prompt denial, Senator Sherman says: “I have the 
bill now in my hand. Will the Senator agree now to take 
it up for consideration, amended so as to meet the views of 
a majority of this body ?” 

“Will the Senator agree to a duty on tea and coffee ’”» 
placidly asks Senator Gorman. 

“No, I will not,” replies Senator Sherman, not placidly. 
**T would not put the whole burden of taxation on those 
who drink teaand coffee. I am willing to get the revenue 
from taxation of foreign goods.”’ 

Then Senator Gorman provokes the climax, saying he 
had warned the Republicans; but they wanted control, 
were willing to assume responsibility, and in less than no 
time Senator Allen is up, and the tariff has vanished. 
Free silver is under full sway, Mr. Gorman declaring as 4 
parting shot, that the silver question would be decided at 
the polls. With the Republican Presidential outlook for 
the nomination of McKinley just at present, Senator Gor- 
man’s speech is regarded as significant of the line of the 
Democrats in the campaign, showing that heavy taxation 
is to follow extravagant appropriations. In the wake of 
Senator Gorman’s speech come Senator Wolcott’s letter, 
and Senator Telier’s declaration, creating a profound im- 
pression, and stirring the Senate to its depths. The Col- 
orado Senators have come to the parting of the ways— 
parted by free silver—the two men who in spirit and deed 
have stood for free coinage, each with the courage of con- 
viction, honesty of purpose, strength of persistence and 
gift of speech ; who, more than any other two. men in the 
Senate, have given to the silver question its power and 
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standing there. Tho totally unlike, they possess between 
them just the strength and ability, and harmonizing 
qualities, which best serve the interests of a State. Sena- 
tor Wolcott, the younger by nearly twenty years, is bril- 
liant and impulsive. Senator Teller is steady and earnest, 
and with long experience, to which a man of Mr. Wolcott’s 
temperament would defer and would value. Senator 
Wolcott’s letter, called out by the approachjng State Con- 
vention of Colorado, defines his position before tbe alter- 
native of bimetallism, or stepping down and out of the 
Republican Party. He says, frankly: 

* To secure the unlimited coinage of silver I would count party 
ties as nothing. At this moment, however, the situation which 
confronts us is this: Both of thetwo great parties are apparently 
opposed to free coinage by the United States.” 

Mr. Wolcott has no use for the Populist Party, and disas- 
trous as he regards gold monometallism. a worse disaster 
to the country would be the triumph of Populism. 

There can be no doubt of Sevator Wolcott’s honest belief 
that prosperity would follow bimetallism; but he can 
better afford to wait and hope than leave the Republican 
Party. ‘This is no time for.differences among our own 
people,” says Mr. Wolcott. ‘‘I have faith and confidence 
that the way will be made clear for good citizens in Col 
orado to cast their ballots this fall without sacrificing 
their honor or their convictions.” From beginning to end 
it is a strong, frank, manly expression. 

Senator Wolcott’s reference to a fourth party may prove 
prophetic words, Stranger things have happened than 
would be a fourth party, with Senator Teller the free- 
silver standard bearer. The following would not be small. 
A leader of Mr. Teller’s high character, acknowledged 
ability and wide experience would inspire confidence and 
draw heavily from the two great parties, neither of which 
gives promise of platform recognition to silver, but in 
both of which the silver element is pronounced. Senator 
Teller is a strong character of the conscientious order, but 
not of the aggressive nature that antagonizes and pro- 
vokes enmities. He is a Republican heart and soul, and 
too straightforward and open in speech and deed ever to 
be misunderstood. The silver men North, South and 
West would trust him, whether Democrats or Republic- 
ans, and the result would be a most formidable fourth 
party, with protection and bimetallism for its motto. It 
would not be difficult to rally the free-stlver hosts around 
such a leader, whose devotion to the cause is from honest 
conviction. Mr. Telleris not among the Presidential can- 
didates in the Senate, and no political ambitions and aspi- 
rations in that line would affect or influence him. 

It is not thought, however, that Senator Teller contem- 
plates leaving the Republican Party, however strong his 
feeling is on the recognition of bimetallism in the plat- 
form at St. Louis. It is understood that the Senator will 
lead his State delegation at St. Louis, but declines to be 
bound by the action of the Convention if against silver. 
Senator Teller’s speech, like Senator Gorman’s, ostensibly 
on the appropriations and expenditures, of course at bottom 
was silver and tariff. Mr. Teller does not believe the 
McKialey bill, if re-enacted, would bring prosperity to the 
country. The change in the sysyem of finance alone can 
bring prosperity, he declares. Senator Sherman’s state- 





ment that the silver purchasing law was a makeshift. 


adopted to save the country from a free coinage law, 
provoked the reply from Senator Teller that the silver 
purchasing law was given to the silver men in return for 
their support of the McKinley bill—in other words, it was 
a bargain sale and purchase. This deal alone saved the 
McKinley bill from being loaded down with a silver 
amendment which President Harrison would have vetoed. 
This, aud a number of other family secretsin the Republic- 
an side of the Senate, came out during Mr. Teller’s speech 
which was not a long speech, but extremely effective by its 
earnestness, undoubtedly more or less the influence of his 
colleague’s letter. 

Senator Sherman calls the McKinley bill, or says it 
Should be called, the ‘ McKinley-Allison-Aldrich bill,” 
because of the changes made in the Senate by amendments 
of Senator Allison and Senator Aldrich Senator Sherman, 
like Mr. Gorman, wound up with the declaration that the 
silver question could not be settled in the Senate. It 
would be settled by the American people at the coming 


elections. 
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ART NOTES. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE series of studies of Rouen Cathedral, by M. Monet, 
which have been exhibited from time to time this winter 
at the American Art Galleries, is an explanation of the 
painter’s aims and a voiceless and dignified protest against 
ignorant criticism of his work, which the most prejudiced 
observer cannot fail to feel. We may flippantly say that 
nature is not all blue and pink and yellow stripes and 
spots as Monet paints it, obtusely declining to stand at the 
distance required to get the combined effect of the colors: 
but are we really trained observers of nature? Whoof us 
has ever sat down day after day before any object, veiled 
by the mist, touched by the morning sun, lit by noon’s full 
light, or warmed by the sun's evening glow, and seriously 
set himself to the problem of deciding what changes in the 
color-appearance of an object is wrought by the alchemy 
of light? M. Monet’s standpoint is the perfec ly scientific 
one that the object has no color, but its surface has the 
power of reflecting certain constituents of light, and its 
appearance depends upon the character and quantity of light 
which it receives. Why should we not accept the results 
obtained bya trained observer of color with the same 
Tespect with which we receive the announcement that Mr. 
—— has discovered that the sounds emitted by a water bug 
are obtained by sawing with its filamented hind leg? If 
any proof of M. Monet’s careful, patient study of color 
effects has been wanting, it is furnished by these Rouen, 
Canvases. 
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The greater number'?of ‘thesefourteen studies‘*show the 
west front of this beautiful cathedral from the same point 
of view. The drawing, which is not insisted upon at all, is 
the same in all these cases—but how different is the color! 
Tn No. 13, called ‘‘ Effect. of Fog,’’ the west front, with its 
triple-recessed portal, its buttresses and pinnacles avd 
tower, is bathed in palpitating violets. In the early morn- 
ing the west front, all in shadow, has pale lavender gray 
projections, orange light touching the southern side of the 
steeple far above. No light is reflected from the ground, 
and the upper portions of the portals are in deepest shadow. 
About ten o’clock the orange has faded from the steeple, 
and reflections from the ground begin to creep up the but- 
tresses and illumine the upper arches; at noon the vertical 
light glances off the west front, not yet illumined, in a 
commingled gray of primary tints, and the ground sends 
up sharp citron-orange reflections to invade the lower 
shadows, which, earlier, were a deep, broken blue. About 
one o’clock a yellow, whitish light frosts the projections, 
the half tones are blue, and the shadows are citron to deep 
blue, and the blue sky is full of light. Later the front is 
flooded with rare pinkish white light with minor violet 
half tones, the effect increasingly light as the sun’s rays 
strike it more at right angles in mid-afternoon ; at five a 
greenish tinge creeps over it; then in the last rays of the 
sun all the upper portion is bathed in a rosy glow, with 
light blue gray shadows. The projections in shadow are 
light blue-gray, the recessions running from citron to 
scarlet. Is Rouen Cathedral of gray Caen stone ? or is it 
just a playground for light-beams? Or isit thearchitect’s 
dream realized in the beautiful traceries, which bewitched 
Ruskin until he drew them endlessly? Whocansay? M. 
Monet says it is the sun’s playground; and an artist friend 
of keen color sense, who did not know that M. Monet had 
rendered the same truth, told me that she had seen the 
cathedral ehange from a deep amethyst to an effect as if it 
had been covered with snow. 

The remaining words on M. Monet are from the criticism 
of his admirer, M. Octave Mirbean, written upon an exhi- 
bition made in Paris in ’89- 


“Study, it matters not what pictures of Monet’s and you will 
see that even the smallest details of which they are composed 
are logically in sympathy with one another, and conform to the 
light; that even the smallest blade of grass, just as the shadow 
of the slenderest branch, experiences the influence of its direc- 
tion and slant. 

** He never, even on days when his work becomes almost intox- 
icating, when it resolves itself intoa charming exhilaration of 
the spirit, which causes the hours to speed hy without one’s 
knowledge of their flight, allows himself to become carried 
away by the temptation, however strong, to lose himself on a 
canvas beyond his fixed time. This strict limitation of his 
work, rare, if not, indeed, unique, apart from yielding marvel- 
ous artistic results which are not altogether exempt from 
struggles and anguishes, permit him to keep in progress ten 
studies, almost as many as there are working hours in the day, 
and each of which is likewise subordinated to the caprice of 
the sky. 

“It is an altogether too facile comprehension of and devotion 
to mere subject which permits M. Dagnan-Bouveret, for exam- 
ple, to reconstitute his Breton subjects, with peasants and land- 
scapes of the Jura ; which allows painters to work upon one can- 
vas from ten o’clock in the morning until six in the evening, 
imperturbably indifferent to the fact that the sun, passing from 
the east to the west, bas shifted the outlines, changed the shad- 
ows, modified the features of their models, altered their values, 
and, in short, substituted for one set of harmonies others which 
completely displace the first.” 

The heroic equestrian statue of Grant, by William Ord- 
way Partridge, erected by the Union League Club of 
Brooklyn, in front of its clubhouse, and presented to the 
city, is the most recent attempt to honor the memory of 
our great General by an enduring monument in Bronze. 
Grant is seated upon a horse at.rest with raised head and 
ears pricked well forward, the head turned slightly to the 
left. The General is facing slightly toward the right, the 
right gantleted hand turned back upon the hip, the left 
holding the reins. The composition seems fine in line, 
especially from the front and the left side, the heavy army 
coat with the cape thrown back between the shoulders, and 
the loose trowsers affording drapery folds which run well 
into the lines of the mount. Thefigure sits well and is 
characteristic—deep-chested, alert; as one approaches the 
statue on the League side and meets under the shade of 
the battered hat the intentness of the well-known face, so 
excellent a likeness, it is almost startling. 

The horse does not attract as favorable comment, altho 
it is treated picturesquely and from the standpoint of 
artistic design rather than of horse anatomy. Mr. Part- 
ridge tried a new scheme, taking casts from the living 
horse, a fine creature of his own. It has long been a 
method of Paris studios to take casts of the dead creature, 
but cast taking is like tracing affected by the personality 
of the workman. No one can make a good tracing ofa 
drawing who could not make the drawing itself. So it 
seems as if this new method had not really added to the 
anatomical value of the bronze; the long forelegs, the tail 
blown from beneath, the rather knobby anatomy and the 
long, pointed ears, raise questionings in the mind. Ruskin 
somewhere says, explaining the picturesque, that it is 
“parasitic sublimity,” illustrating his meaning by a don- 
key’s ear; these ears seem somewhat parasitic, but 
hardly sublime. However, taken as a work of art, where 
line and mass are agreeable and harmonious, rather than 
as realism, this statue is one that Brooklyn may well be 
proud to receive, tho it hardly ranks with the sculptor’s 
beautiful ‘‘ Hamilton.” It is regrettable that nervous pros- 
tration after the three years of work, has diminished Mr. 
Partridges’s pleasure in the achieved success. 

The sculptor is also a poet of elevated and refined feeling, 
who has published more than one book of verses, from 
which we quote one upon the quattrocentists : 


“THE OLD MASTERS. 
* Ye men who broke the way to that new birth, 
°*Tis not for what ye found, but what is sought 
We love you most. And yet your work is worth, 
Through self-renouncing love, the crown it wrought. 
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It isthe aim, and not the goal, we hold 

Most dear—the thought that lives in tower and stone, 
The patient struggle of the spirit bold 

To wrest some beauty from that dim unknown. 


“Ye masters old! Men carve in latter days 
More perfect statues with their perfect tools. 
I would they had your vigor, you their praise, 
Your reverent toil shot through these flippant schools; 
Ye carved with faith that makes our vision seem 
Not boly art, but some irreverent dream.” 

The artists are getting out of town already, some follow: 
ing the apple blossoms as their pink flush passes from Del- 
aware to Northern New York, some taking flying trips to 
Gloucester to prepare the summer haunts. A lady took a 
cottage recently at Dublin, N. H., and asked an artist 
friend to go with her, promising to get her a summer 
sketch class there. With this end in view she wrote to the 
clergyman, asking him to suggest possible pupils. He 
replied that to bring art to Dublin was like bringing coals 
to Newcastle, for among those who summer there are 
Messrs. Thayer and Brush and Benson and Joseph Lyndon 
Smith, etc.,etc. Oateora Park in the Catskills is another 
favorite resort ; and there are sketch classes in quiet vil- 
lages innumerable, of which we hope soon to give a sum- 
mary. 

New York City. 








Science. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 


BY WILLIAM H. HALE. 





THE meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, April 
2ist-24th, at Washington, marks high-water mark in at- 
tendance and interest. Forty two members of the total 
number, eighty eight, were present. A total program of 
thirty-five papers was printed, of which number twenty 
were read ; but this included five on the x rays, and the 
presentation and discussion of these papers occupied a 
large part of each day’s session, and were presented by such 
men as A. M. Mayer, of Hoboken; A. A. Michelson, of Chi- 
cago; Oxden N. Rood, of New York; Arthur W. Wright, 
of New Haven, and Henry A. Rowland, of Baltimore. 
Wm. A. Rogers also had a paper on the program on the 
same sabject, but did not read it, tho he took part in the 
discussion. As the whole subject is so new, this is doubt- 
less the most important symposium on it which has ever 
yet been held anywhere. 

While the nature of these rays remains a mystery, some 
important results have been reached, not he leastof which 
is the demonstration that the claims of certain investiga- 
tors in regard to them cannot be admitted. Among these 
are polarization and refraction. Professor Mayer. has 
made careful observations with herapathite (iodo sulfate 
of quinine) to determine the question of polarization, but 
entirely without effect. The advantage of this substance 
is that it can be secured io very thin lamina, and that it 
has a low specific gravity (1.557), permitting the rays to 
pass through it readily. Professor Mayer rejects all al- 
leged results with calc spar, for the reason that it cannot 
be made thin enough to permit the passage of these rays at 
all. 

Refraction has been very carefully investigated by Pro- 
fessor Michelson, using double prisms of aluminum so 
arranged with a wire that if any refraction existed the 
picture of the wire would show a flexure, but none such 
was produced. 

On the other hand, some positive results were reported. 
Professor Rood gave a detailed explanation of his experi- 
ments to determine the reflection of these rays from plati- 
num, amounting at an angle of 45° to 1 260 part of the 
incident rays. Tesla has claimed three per cent. reflection 
from zinc at this angle; but it is reported that Tesla covered 
his plate holders with ebonite or some similar substance 
which is permeable by violet rays, so that his exper.- 
ments were not so carefully guarded as to give trust- 
worthy results. 

It will require further corroboration, therefore, to estab- 
lish the theory that reflection of the x rays is proportioned 
tothe position of the reflecting surface in the Volta con- 
tact scale. Professor Kood’s plate-holder was covered 
with aluminum, thus absolutely excluding all light rays. 

In discussing this paper, Professor Mayer remarked 
that to Professor Rood must be given the credit of having 
proved the reflection of these rays, and thus having shown 
that they obey in this respect the same laws as light does, 
which is the only important addition yet made to 
Réentgen’s original discovery. 

Professor Rood, in conversing after the session, refuted 
several widely published fallacies. The effects noted by 
Edison, namely, the darkening of photographic plate 
behind a steel screen when placed near the edge, but not 
when near the middle, on which Edison predicated his 
* sound-wave” theory, is caused not by waves analogous to 
those of sound, but by the brush of electric rays which 
proceed from the vacuum bulb in all directions. 

The calcium tungstate, somuch vaunted asa fluorescent 
substance, 1s really inferior, says Professor Rood, to the 
barium platino cyanid first used. ; 

Announcement has been made that certain professors in 
Chicago have destroyed pathogenic bacteria by the x rays. 
This was prohounced improbable, the more reasonable con- 
jecture being that light had been admitted to the culture 
tubes, and this.had killed the bacteria. 

Professor Wright certainly made an important contri- 
bution to the study of the x rays by careful experim.nts 
which prove that magnesium is much more permeable by 
them than aluminum is, at the thickness of .63 millime- 
ters, it is twice as transparent as aluminum. Being more 
easily worked than the latter, it furnishes a useful mate- 

rial for investigators to use in vacuum tube experiments. 

The vexed questién of the source of the x rays was dis- 

cussed, Professor Rowland maintaining that itis where 
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the cathode rays strike the anode; hence that the most 
powerful! effect is produced by having the cathode ground 
to a surface which reflects to a focus on the anode. Ex- 
periments by bim with a vacuum tube having anode and 
cathode only 1 millimeter apart also give powerful results, 
and clear definition of shadow, with the blurring of the 
less than 1-1000 of an inch. He shows that the wave 
length of these rays, if indeed they are undulations at all, 
cannot exceed \ that of yellow light, which is shorter 
than any light waves; the shortest light waves being 
to 1-5 of yellow light; but these are soon quenched by the 
air. 

Professor Marsh read a paper on the Pithecanthropus 
erectus, discovered in Java by Dubois, in 1895. This is the 
‘missing link’? between man and monkey. The fossils 
were found in pliocene deposits, showing greater antiquity 
than any previous find. The animal was almost man, but 
not quite. The importance of the discovery, he says, cannot 
be overrated. A cast of the skull wasshown. Viewed in 
profile it resembles the Neanderthal skull except for a 
notable forward slope of the lower occiput ; viewed from 
above the construction back of the eye is a simian char- 
acteristic. The capacity of skull is 1,000 centimeters, being 
more than double that of highest anthropoid animals. The 
femur is straight like that of man. 

Only two new members were elected, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, of Washington, Director of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and Robert S. Woodward, of New York 
City. The next meeting will be held in New York, Novem- 
ber 17th, 1896, ‘ 








Sanitary. 


OwING to a most unusual increase of hydrophobia in 
England, dogsin London are now muzzled ; and John Bull 
in his tight little island can stamp out any disease when he 
gives his mind to it, if it chances to be one of those com- 
municable specific ones, that modern science has done so 
much to conquer. In Prussia, since acts for muzzling 
dogs have been passed and enforced, the disease has almost 
disappeared from the interior and only occurs along the 
French and Russian borders. “Stamping out’ had a 
striking illustration in Hawaii when the cholera came 
there : and it is tobe hoped that the portion of New Jersey, 
which has afforded so many cases of hydrophobia within 
the last few years, may, by united and intelligent action, 
get rid of it, altho it presents great difficulties. It seems 
as if there could not be left any people in that region, who 
still bumptiously assert ‘‘ there isn’t any such thing as 
hydrophobia ; it is all in people’s imaginations.” Grant- 
ing that this is true, it is sometimes worse to havea dis- 
eased imagination than a diseased body ; and it was a wise 
proceeding that was taken by the eleven out of fifteen per- 
sons, bitten by a dog on the twenty ninth of February, who 
at once made their way to Dr. Gibier’s Pasteur Institute. 
This dog inflicted deep, lacerated wounds on many of these 
boys, as he ran from Forty fifth Street, south, on the East 
side. The dog was killed, and an examination showed 
mud, wood and stones in his stomach—a prima facie proof 
of his madness, as it is one of the charactcristics of mad 
dogs to swallow everything that comes in their way. Of 
course, portions of the dog’s brain were submitted to the 
usual treatment to prove whether he was really mad ; but 
as this could not be determined under fifteen days, the 
victims took the inoculations at once, thus securing to 
themselves the advantage and consolation of doing the 
best thing possible. Pasteur Institutes have now been 
established all over Europe, especially in Russia, whence 
so Many persons bitten by wolves formerly came to Paris. 
If any one is still left to doubt the beneficence of Pasteur’s 
work, let him read the record of the year 1895 at his original 
hospital in Paris. At the Pasteur Institute in Paris 1,520 
persons were treated last year, of whom but two died, the 
smallest proportion yet attained. In ten years 17,337 per- 
sons have been inoculated, 85 of whom died. Nearly 4 
third of the patients last year came from Paris and its 
neighborhood. 





.... Since the principle, which lies at the foundation of all 
the plans of healing by serums, “ that no organism can live 
surrounded by its own secretions,’’ was announced, a new 
impetus has been given to the search for antidotes to the 
poisons produced by the various microbes that are inimical 
to the human body; and it is now announced that Dr. 
Marmorek, of Vienna, has, after four years of bacteriolog- 
ical study, found a serum that counteracts erysipelas and 
certain wounds, especially those that physicians acquire in 
post mortems and in operating on some cases of surgery. 
It certainly is very natural to find wounds admitting un- 
desirable bacteria, and it was to have been expected that a 
counter serum would be discovered. No day passes but 
some new step forward in the actual discovery of remedies 
is made. Every disease seems yet to be traced to its own 
specific microbe; and scurvy is the latest to be added to 
the list. Just now everybody is amused and amazed at the 
searchings into the capabilities and possibilities of the x 
rays, which is being carried on in all parts of the world 
that are reached by the ubiquitous newspaper, and at the 
record of the actual results. After the early positive an- 
nouncements of Pasteur and Tyndall twenty years ago, the 
whole world of biologists was just as much stirred up as to 
bacteria; but as their researches were conducted in quiet 
laboratories and often needed months in which to prove 
anything, people did not realize the vast amount of work 
being done that was yet to Jead to immeasurable benefit to 
mankind. 


....We are occasionally startled from our stolid belief 
that our lot is cast in a truly temperate zone, by the 
occurrence of a cyclone, a tornado, a blizzard, or a bridge- 
destroying flood, but for the most part are subjected 
to such variations of temperature, only, asa little extra 
consumption of coal or the laying aside of a few light gar- 
ments will modify to comfortable if not delightful. We 
forget how a few more degrees, more or less, may make life 
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unendurable. A few weeks ago the severest wave of heat 
known in many years passed over the Australian continent. 
In Melbourne the mercury stood 108 degrees, but was sur- 
passed in the district of Bourke, New South Wales, where 
for four days the thermometer did not go below 119 degrees 
in the shade, rising on one day to 125 degrees, compelling 
an entire suspension of business and causing over fifty 
deaths. Asif to preserve the balance of forces, news comes 
that at about the same time jn the province of Oren, in 
Russia, an equally remarkable excess of cold bas prevailed; 
so that more than one hundred and fifty persons were 
frozen to death within the compass of two days and nights. 
Heat seems to destroy the resisting powers of the blood, 
and generates some conditions that produce a true thermic 
fever, to which an early and complete application of cold, 
such as is attained in our best hospitals, is the only anti- 
dote, while the benumbing and stupefying effects of cold 
have found no antidote, when they pass a certain danger- 
point, and most often the victims are alone when that crisis 
overtakes them. 


.... Taking liberties with the body, and making it over 
after ideals of their own, is not confined to the Chinese 
foot-squeezers of the present time ; for, in a prebistoric 
skull brought to the Peabody Museum in 1891 from Cen- 
tral America, the upper front teeth are filed away on either 
side so as to leave a long pointed cuspin the middle. But 
the find of the Hemenway expedition at Copan in Hondu- 
ras has a special interest just now, when we are told that 
certain actresses have had diamonds in-erted in their front 
teeth, producing what is called the ‘‘ diamond smile,”’ and 
which at least one dentist advertises he will produce. At 
At Copan many teeth were found with inlays of green jade 
upon their front surfaces and beautifully polished, others 
were filled with a red cement ; and tho we have been taught 
to believe that prehistoric teeth were all sound, many de- 
cayed ones were found. 


....-Oakland, Cal., claims tu be the healthiest city in the 
world, or, at any rate,in the United States. The death 
rate has fallen siuce 1882, when it was 13 56 a thousand. 
Last year it was 1185 a thousand. This approaches the 
sanguine sanitarian’s ideal of 11 in a thousand. 


.... The Medical Society of Berne has inaugurated a plan 
for the suppression of press notices of suicides, asit has 
been observed that epidemics of suicides, so-called, come 
from ‘‘ suggestion,’”’ acquired through printed accounts of 
them. 








Biblical Uesearch. 


EARLY Christian and classical antiquities are being en- 
riched by the archeological finds made by Professor 
Gotschkewitz along the Bug, the Nypanis of history, and 
the Dnieper, the Borysthenes of the ancients. The excava- 
tions are being made under the direction of the Archeo- 
logical Society of St. Petersburg. On the Dnieper have 
been discovered the ruins of the city of Olbia, mentioned 
by Herodotus as a rich and strongly fortified place. The 
excavations give an excellent idea of the ancient city. 
In the houses have been found terra-cotta figures and 
household utensils, and the villagers from the neighborhood 
are constantly unearthing vessels and antiquarian objects. 
The signs of at least fifteen ancient settlements of various 
kinds and sizes have been found, each one of them situated 
on a high elevation and affording ample protection against 
attacks. Among the most interesting of these ruins are 
some found near the cloister Bisukrow, on the Bug, and is 
called Propastnoe, where there have been found Christian 
antiquities in the shape of vessels and coins from the period 
of Theodosius the Great, the end of the fourth century. 
In the village of Kisliakowsky, Professor Gotschkewitz 
found old Greek ruins, and among them the head of a 
statue. Shortly before his advent the villagers had found, 
but also demolished, a magnificent Greek statue. The 
coins found by them in Olbia have been sold to collectors 
in the neighborhord, some of whom have rare cabinets 
from the Scythian and Byzantine period. In addition the 
tumuli have also been searched. One of these graves 
contained a chamber built of oak, upon which was found 
lying ahuman skeleton with outstretched arms, around 
the arms bracelets, and around the neck four necklaces of 
fine golden and amber workmanship. The manner of in- 
terment led thediscoverer to believe that thisis a Scythian 
grave. Much of the material found yet awaits closer in- 
vestigation. 


....In regard to the literary composition of the Book of 
Daniel quite an important change has taken place in criti- 
cal circles in recent years, the tendency now being to 
maintain the organic integrity and oneness of authorship 
and time over against the compilation theory of earlier 
days. This, however, does not involve a change in the date 
of the book, which now, as before, is assigned to the Mac- 
cabean period. One of the most pronounced advocates of 
the literary oneness of the book is the critical Cornill, who, 
in his ‘‘Einleitung,” declares that no other Old Testament 
book shows this character more cleafly than Daniel. 
Cornill here again shows a sudden conservative trait, as he 
does in the case of the Elihu addresses in Job, which he 
regards as an original part of that great book. A special 
work on the literary character of Daniel has been published 
by Gall, in his ‘‘ Einheitlichkeit des Buches Daniel,” the 
very title of which shows what the work is intended to 
prove. He finds in the book one continuous tendency 
narrative from the Maccabean period, with an agreement 
in language, Messianic hope, eschatology and chronology. 
The principal sections of the book are analyzed and com- 
pared in detail with the results mentioned. 


....M. Clermont Ganneau at a recent meeting of the 
Academié des Inscriptions, exhibited a small jasper intaglio 
seal recently acquired by the Louvre. On one of the faces 
of the ellipsoid is engraved a ur#us with four wings, after 
the Egyptian style ; and under it, in old Hebrew Phenician 
letters of about the sixth century B.C., are two Hebrew 
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names, Yabmolyahu and Maaseyahu. The latter name js 
familiar in the Bible under the English spelling Maaseian, 
and the biblical form of the other would be Jahmoliah, 
meaning ‘‘ May Jehovah be merciful.’”’ It is evident that 
the owners of this seal were Jews and worshipers of Jeho- 
vah. 








Personals. 


THERE is a young woman about twenty years of age, 
a comely brunet, who resides in Paris with her parents 
at 40 Rue de Paradis, fourth floor. She bas been the talk 
of the Parisians ever since the beginning of Lent. Her 
name is Mile. Henriette Couédon. Like Jeanne d’Arc she 
sees supernatural visions and receives revelations from 
the Archangel Gabriel, which are of the most concrete 
kind, embracing everything from the affairs of State down 
to the most condensed details of personal fortunes. The 
destinies of empires and republics and of individual 
statesmen are all predicted by this ingenuous young siby]. 
She declares she has received a divine mission to warn the 
world against the Spirit of Evil, and she chants these oc- 
cult utterances in a sort of improvised meter, half iaton- 
ing, half singing. Mlle. Couédon first became noticed 
last March, and the French Society for Psychical Research; 
embracing in its membership many eminent scientists, 
took up hercase. The conclusions they reached, if indeed 
there were any, have not been divulged; but since then she 
has been interviewed by theosophists, spiritualists,illumin- 
ists and other occultists of every creed and faith. It is 
said that M. Emile Zola was one of them. She, like 
Schlatter, the Denver healer, has refused to accept money 
or gifts for any of her services, and the only inconven- 
jence that she has experienced has been the unsought 
notoriety. 





...-General-in Chief Marquis Yamagata, who is en route 
for Moscow to attend the coronation of the Czar, is often 


‘called the General Grant of Japan. General Grant, it will 


be remembered, was shown the most lavish hospitality by 
the Japanese many years ago when he visited their island, 
and it is fitting and gratifying that now the American 
people have returned to their distinguished visitor a like 
appreciation and welcome. At nineteen the Marquisentered 
the army and won his promotions through merit alone. He 
has filled the offices of minister, president of the privy 
council, organizer of the new army, strategist and victori- 
ous commander, all of which brought great credit and 
renown to himself. Now, in the sixty-fourth year of his 
age, heis of great strength and endurance, and, from our 
standpoint is small of stature, but about the average 
hight fora Japanese. He is supposed to be traveling incog- 
nito, and tho noted for his modesty and taciturnity has 
permitted himself to be féted in a small way, and bas 


expressed the greatest delight at the attentions shown him 
here. 


...-The Jate Baron de Hirsch was supposed by a great 
many superstitious people to have the ‘evil eye,” anda 
few avoided him solely on that account as if he had been 
the very Prince of Darkness. The reason for this was that 
several of the people most intimately associated with him 
met with violent deaths or serious misfortune. Among 
them were the Crown Prince of Austria, who was killed at 
Meyerling in such ashocking fashion ; Baron von Blaschke, 
the dashing officer of the Austrian cavalry, who blew out 
his brains at Venice ; Count Wimpfer, the Austrian Am- 
bassador to France, who committed suicide at Paris; 
Henry Coward, the Baron’s principal factotum, who cut 
his throat ; Count Pompey Coronini, who, while associated 
with Hirsch, lost both his name and reputation in a poison- 
ing case ; and, most important of all, the Baron’s own son, 
Lucien, who suddenly and unaccountably died four years 
ago. The Prince of Wales seems to have escaped the evil 
influence. 


-...dames Longstreet, the last of the Confederate corps 
commanders, is beginning to show the signs of age. It is 
seen not only in his thin white hair and white whiskers 
but in his deafness, the stoop of his shoulders, the slow- 
ness of his step and the lack of fire in the eye. General 
Longstreet is very unlike a military man in attire, and the 
sober black cloth suit he wears would make a stranger, it 

8 alleged, mistake him for a preacher. 

..-. The President of the Orange Free State, now prom- 
inently before the public, received the considerable por- 
tion of his early education in England. He studied law 
at the famous Lincoln’s Inn and served several terms; 
but like Gladstone, who was also a student at-Lincoln’s 
Inn, he was not called to the bar. 


dtinsic. 


THE COMING BAYREUTH FESTIVAL. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON, 














AFTER much delay and sundry incertitudes as to details 
(doubts, unfortunately, not yet removed), one may compile 
the program of the Festival at Bayreuth for the present 
summer with a fair definiteness and security. The German, 
French, English and American representatives of the Fes- 
tival have issued divers recent prospectuses ; and the public 
can arrive at an approximate understanding of what is to 
be expected and what is not. So many letters of inquiry 
have reached the editor of this department that it is better 
to answerthem en masse, thus, and as soon as possible, even 
if the information below must be later more or less moil!- 
fied. Much modified it will not be. 

As already stated, the Festival of 1896 will present the 
Nibelungen Tetralogy, and the Nibelungen Tetralogy only, 
in celebration of the first Bayreuth Festival, in 1876, the 
opening of the Wagner Theater under the composer’s su- 
pervision, and the first complete performance of the four 
dramas, in their connected relationship. There will be 20 
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‘‘Parsifal,” ‘‘Tannhatiser,” ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘‘ Tristan,” 
‘* Mastersingers”’ or other performances this year. Indeed, 
these would be obviously out of harmony with such a 
special scheme, and there would not easily be place for 
them. The Festival begins on the afternoon and evening 
(four to ten o’clock) of July 19th, and it closes with the 
afternoon and evening of August lJth. Five complete 
‘cycles’? of the four music-dramas will be offered the 
public, with various casts. Tickets will be sold only for 
cycles, not for single performances. Each cycle requires 
passing practically the week in or near to Bayreuth. The 
dates are as follows: ; 

First Cycle.—Sunday, July 19th; Monday, July 20th; 
Tuesday, July 2ist; Wednesday, July 22d. 

Second Cycle.—Sunday, July 26th; Monday, July 27th ; 
Tuesday, July 28:h ; Wednesday, July 29th. 

Third Cycle.—Sunday, August 2d; Monday, August 3d ; 
Tuesday, August 4th ; Wednesday, August 5th. 

Fourth Cycle.—Sunday, August 9th; Monday, August 
10th ; Tuesday, August 1lth ; Wednesday, August 12th. 

Fifth~Cycle.—Sunday, August 16th; Monday, August 
17th ; Tuesday, August 18th ; Wednesday, August 19th. 

The casts for the several cycles are *‘ subject to change,” 
as our own Opera House’s phrase runs; and many of the 
alternative or supplementary singers are not yet formally 
announced, As to the Trilogy, it is determined that Mme. 
Lilli Lehmann-Kalisch will sing Brinnhilde—returning 
thus conspicuously,after twenty years, tothe stage that she 
and her sister, Marie Lehman, once swam about, as Rhine 
Nymphs,during the “Rheingold” and ‘‘Gotterdimmerung”’ 
afternoons of 1876. Rosa Sacher will be the Sieglinde; 
Marie Brema, the Fricka; Erda, Mme. Heinck-Schu- 
mann (a great niece of the Robert Schumann but asinger 
of whom little is known); and the three Rhine Nymphs of 
1896 are to be the ladies Artner, Froemstadt and Meyer. 
Not all of these are conspicuous in American eyes, it must 
be confessed. As to the men, Mr. Vogl will be the Loge ; 
and tho heis too old to sing well, Mr. Vogl as Loge is no bad 
choice from the ranks of that oldest guard of Wagnerian 
artists, from which we hope, nevertheless, that no further 
recruits will be drawn. Mr. Burgstaller,a young tenor, 
tenor ignotus, from the new ‘‘ Conservatory ’’ at Bayreuth 
will be the Siegfried, we trust only in the third drama, 
For where is Mr. Jean de Reszké’s promised assistance? Is 
that quite abandoned ? There is a dark and thickening 
rumor that such is the fact; and likewise that instead 
of Mr. de Reszké appears—Wilhelm Gruening, of Han 
over—not a bad tenor, but not quite the same. For 
Mime, is cast another débutant from Bayreuth’s new 
Wagnerian furcing-house, a Mr. Brener. Where is Mr, 
Lieban—or somebody else? Mr. Gerhauser will be one 
Siegmund. Mr. Friedrichs, the excellent Beckmesser of 
“The Mastersingers,’”’ is to be Alberich; Mr. Perron 
Wotan. Where is Eduard de Reszké, also confidently 
talked of as an importation to this year’s Bayreuth ? Mr. 
Grengg isset for Hagen. Nothing yet is stated in any of 
the programs at hand as to who will take such more or 
less important parts, in any case demanding first-class 
artists under the circumstances, as Gunther. Gutrune, 
The Forest Bird, Hunding, Waltraute and the seven other 
Valkyrs, the Three Nornir, Fafner, Fasolt and Freia. 
Possibly good singers, conspicuous for unexpected absence 
from the above casts, will be called on to fill up such 
chinks; but they all are hardly réles which a great star, 
Wagnerian or other, would care to consider. And, besides 
the de Reszkés, where are Mme. Nordica, our good friend 
of past Festivals, Teresa Malten, the new lights, Mmes. 
Ternina and Klafsky, Mr. Van Dyk, and several other 
people a while ago so definitely ‘‘ booked ””—where will they 
comein? Inasmuch as at least duplicate casts must be 
adjusted for such a five-weeks series of the hardest sort of 
German operatic duty, are we to understand already that 
Mme. Wagner will quietly draw upon the less expensive, 
home-made and echt Deutsch article-operatic to supply 
roles still kept vacant in the publiceye? Heaven forbid! 
Bat, like Mr, Gilbert’s Chinese functionary, we ‘‘ have 
known it to be done.” Tush! 

Tne scenery and effects should be of the most artistic and 
elaborate sort. They probably will be such. For three 
or four years the stage-artists and mechanics have been 
busy with them. It is stated, for one incident, that the 
Ride of the Valkyrs will be given with vast effect by circus 
equestriennes, mounted on rabber shoed horses, appearing 
aud disappearing behind ‘absolutely perfect” gauze. 
mediums of clouds and mists. Surely this would have 
delighted Wagner’s soul. Mozart and Beethoven might 
have thought carelessly of it, provided their music was 
good and idealizing enough. 

The conductors for 1896 will be Dr. Richter and Felix 
Mottl, The former leader and Mme. Cosima Wagner are 
reported to be at concord, or at least at amnesty, again—for 
the good of the cause, and certainly for the good of Mme. 
Cosima. 

As usual, there will be first-class and second-class special 
trains to and from each performance from all fairly adja- 
cent centers—Ntirnberg, Munichandeven Vienna, specially 
included. The committees on lodgings in the city and on 
the general care of welfare of strangers can be relied on to 
be useful and solicitous. Applications for rooms in Bay- 
reuth need not be made until May or June. The booking 
is stated as already extremely large. 

The tickets will be sold at a uniform price of twenty-one 
dollars for each cyclus of four representations. There is so 
little choice of seats that this arrangement usually is satis- 
factory—tho, by the by, it is well to avoid sittings in the 
narrow and never well-ventilated “extra gallery,’ located 
just above the box-gallery for guests of honer, across the 
rear of the theater. 

The American agents of the Festival, in charge of all 
arrangements for the public visiting Bayreuth from this 
country, are Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co., of 21 East Sev- 
enteenth Street, New York City. To them all applications 
for information or tickets should be addressed, and they 
will be promptly attended to, 
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DOMESTIC. 


INTEREST in the State political conventions during the 
week has centered chiefly about those of Illinois and Ver- 
mont. In Illinois there was a strong fight between the 
McKinley and anti-McKinley factions, which resulted 
finally in a victory for the McKinley party by a majority 
of 320 in a total vote of 1,333. The platform indorsed pro- 
teetion and reciprocity, and included the following finan- 
cial plank: 

** Resolved, That we, the Republicans of Illinois, are emphatic 

in our demands for honest money. We are opposed, as we ever 
have been, to any and every scheme that will give to this coun- 
try a currency in any way depreciated or debased, or in any re- 
spect inferior to the money of the most advanced and intelligent 
nations of theearth. We favor the use of silver as currency, but 
to the extent only, and under such restrictions, that parity with 
gold can be maintained.” 
In Vermont it had been expected that the Reed strength 
would prove the greatest ; but here, however, the conven- 
tion recognized in McKinley ‘the first choice of the Re- 
publicans of Vermont for Presidential candidate.” The 
platform indorsed protection and the Monroe Doctrine, 
favored liberal pension laws, and adopted the following 
financial clause : 

‘*The Republicans of Vermont are unalterably opposed to any 

scheme to give the country a depreciated or debased currency. 
We are, therefore, opposed to the free coinage of silver, except 
by international agreement, and until re-established we believe 
the present monetary standard should be honorably maintained. 
The continual agitation of the free coinage of silver retards the 
return of our confidence and prosperity, and stands in the way of 
beneficial legislation, and is in every respect harmful to the best 
interests of the whole country.” 
The Georgia Republican convention also elected McKinley 
delegates. In Pennsy]vania the Democratic State conven- 
tion adopted a strong gold basis platform, and nominated 
for the Presidency ex-Gov. Robert E. Pattison. In Michi- 
gan, after a stormy fight, the Democratic convention 
indorsed the Administration, chose four gold standard 
delegates-at-large and twenty-four district delegates, in- 
cluding thirteen gold monometallists and eleven silver 
bimetallists. The sound-money Nebraska Democrats also 
held a convention, declaring that the-convention last week 
was merely an offshoot of the Populist Party. In Alabama 
there were two Republican State conventions, one being 
really Populi-t. The regular convention indorsed McKin- 
ley and opposed free coinage. 


...-The New York Legislature adjourned April 30th. 
Lieutenant-Governor Saxton, commenting upon the work 
of the Legislature, regretted the Raines bill and the 
Greater New York bill, but claimed that much good work 
had been done by passing the Anti-Trust bill, the Elevated 
Car Lighting bill, the Sweat Shop bill, the Ballot-Law 
amendments and some other measures, The Democratic 
leader, Senator Cantor, declared that the record of the 
Legislature has been infamous, its whole career marked 
by an “‘exultant and arbitrary effort to successfully disre- 
gard the will of the people in various loca ities and to ac- 
quire patronage.” Of this he instanced especially the 
Albany Police bill, which has since been signed by Govern- 
or Morton, and which places the police of the city entirely 
in the hands of the local Republican machine. In addition 
to the Greater New York bill, he attacked very severely the 
continuance of the Lexow Commission, which, it was 
stated, was essential in order tu secure the presence of 
witnesses, but which was generally understood to be for 
the purpose of checking the operations of the New York 
Commission to be appointed by Governor Morton. 





...-In consequence of the decision of the courts in regard 
to the Leland Stanford estate Mrs. Stanford has paid in full 
to the trustees of the university the $2,500,000 willed by her 
husband. During these past years the university has suf- 
fered severely from lack of funds. Mrs. Stanford has cut 
down her personal expenses to the very lowest degree, and 
the officers have done the same, that the university might 
not be closed. 


FOREIGN. 


....Attention has been drawn very sharply during the 
week toSouth Africa. Five of the leaders in the reform 
committee in Johannesburg, including four Englishmen 
andone American, John Hays Hammond, after having 
pled guilty to the charge of treason, were condemned to 
death by the courts. There was considerable excitement 
wherever the news was received. Mr. Chamberlain imme- 
diately sent a telegram to President Kriiger, saying that 
the English Government had no doubt that the sentences 
would be commuted, and, indeed, had assured Parliament 
that that was the inteution of the President. Since then 
the sentences have been commuted, thoin just what form is 
not yet known, either to exile or long imprisonment. The 
news created great sensation, not merely in Europe and in 
this country, but in Johannesburg, and there were many 
appeals to the Government. Since then an almost greater 
sensation has been produced by the putting in evidence at 
Pretoria of a series of cipher telegrams, showing 
that the Jameson raid was deliberately planned 
with the knowledge and aid of the South Africa 
Company. In more than one of these Cecil Rhodes 
himself was fully implicated, and it appears also that the 
object of the revolt was to overthrow the Transvaal Re- 
public in the interest of the South African Company. It 
appears also that Mr. Hammond and the Americans were 
strongly opposed to any such attempt and refused to co- 
operate. All that they were in favor of was such revolu- 
tionary action as would secure to the Uitlanders some 
representative share in the Government. There is on 
every hand the feeling that the British Government has 
been seriously discredited, that President Kriiger has 
proven much more than a match for Mr. Chamberlain, 
and that the South African Company is put in such a po- 
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sition that it can hardly claim the continuance of its 
charter. On the other hand the interests involved are so 
extensive that any withdrawal of the charter will be ex- 
tremely difficult. Meanwhile the situation at Buluwayo 
is less serious, Earl Grey has reached the city, and th 
surrounding troops have been pushed back. . 


....The Shah of Persia was assassinated April 30th, as he 
was entering the inner court of the shrine of Shah Abdul 
Azim. The assassin was at first supposed to be a Seyid 
from Kerman; but it has been found that he was a follower 
of an agitator who was exiled for hivh treason in 1891, 
and had himself beenia prison. The assassin used a pistol, 
the shot entering the breast near the heart. The Shah was 
taken to his palace and attended by his chief physician, 
but soon expired. The second son, Muzaffar-ed-Din, the 
Governor-General of Azerbaijan in Northern Persia, was 
immediately proclaimed Shah at Teheran and Tabriz, and 
the Grand Vizier was placed in charge of the Govern- 
ment at Teheran until the new Shah could reach the Capi- 
tal. It is generally understood that there may be danger 
of opposition by the oldest son, who is of low birth, his 
mother having been a peasant woman. The newly pro- 
claimed Shah has, however, the support of both Russia and 
England, and it is thought that he will have little 
difficulty in reaching the throne, tho there are fears of 
diplomaticcomplications on account of the rival interests 
of England and Russia. Thenew Shah is very much under 
Rassian influence, which has been increasing in Persia for 
some years. 


..--The millennial fétes in Hungary, celebrating the con- 
quering of the present country by the early Magyars under 
King Arpad, commenced at Budapesth, May 2d. The Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, as King of Hungary, was received 
with great enthusiasm, as was also his wife, the Empress 
and Queen. Astro-Hungarian princes and archdukes, for- 
eign diplomats, members of the Hungarian Parliament 
and the Austrian and Hungarian Ministers, together with 
a large number of delegates from various parts of the 
country, were present. The fétes will continue through- 
out the summer, closing October 3lst. During the first 
partof May public meetings of the general and municipal 
councils will be held and gala representations will be 
given. On the tenth of Maya Te Deum is to be sung; on 
the fifth of June there will be an exhibition of the emblems 
of royalty, and on the sixth the foundation stone of the new 
royal castle at Buda will be laid; on July 5th come the 
ceremonies of dedicating the monument of Arpad in the 
plain where he and the chiefs of the nation made their first 
constitutional compact. These will be followed by other 
memorial exercises celebrating the chief events in Hun- 
garian history. 


...- There has been no great change in matters in Cuba. 
There are reports from Spain of active interest on the part 
of the Spanish bishops for organizing parties of volunteers 
for service in Cuba, and also that Russia has expressed her 
great sympathy with the Spanish Government. On the 
other hand, there are reports that General Weyler is much 
discouraged, and states thatit will take a long time yet to 
overcome the insurrection. The Rev. Alberto Diaz, who 
was expelled from Cuba by General Weyler, on his arrival 
in this country has reported that the atrocities committed 
by the Spaniards in the last few weeksin three districts 
were outrageous. He states that one of the officers, who is 
a great favorite with the General and has always acted 
under his orders, has had over one hundred persons butch- 
ered, and then reported them to the whole world as hav- 
ing been killed in battle. Among those killed he said 
were children twelve and fourteen years of age. He also 
states that as his steamer was leaving Havana word was 
brought on board that twenty-seven more peaceable citi- 
zens had been butchered by this officer near Havana. 


....Mr. Knapp has been transferred by the Turkish au- 
thorities at Alexandretta to the care of the United States 
consular agent, and has left that port for Constantinople. 
It appears that every effort was put forth by the Governor 
of Aleppo, while Mr. Knapp was there, to induce him to 
waive his right to go to Constantiaople, and to promise 
not to return to Bitlis. Mr. Knapp steadily refused, and 
then the Government made every effort to put himona 
steam sailing to Europe. That plan, however, was frus- 
trated. Meanwhile, charges have been made by the Turk- 
ish Government against a large number of the American 
missionaries of stirring sedition among the Armenians, 
and the action of this Government is looked forward to 
with considerable anxiety, as upon the issue of the Knapp 
case will probably depend the continuance of Americans 
in the Turkish Empire. 


...-In France a new Cabinet has been formed headed by 
M. Meline, and including among the prominent members 
M. Hanotaux as Minister of Foreign Affairs; M. Lebon, 
Minister of Colonies, and M. Cochery, Minister of Finance. 
The new Cabinet are strongly conservative instead of radi- 
cal, most of them belonging tothe moderate Republicans, 
They will thus have the support of the Senate, but the at- 
titude of the Chamber of Deputies is somewhat uncertain. 
When, however, M. Meline made a statement of the policy 
of the new Cabinet at the Chamber it received their ap- 
proval, tho without great enthusiasm, by a vote of 231 to 
106. The Chamber then adjourned until May 28th, The 
policy of the Ministry is stated to be one of pacification, of 
fiscal reform, economy, the development of agriculture, 
the cessation of agitation and a better division of direct 
taxation, thus relieving small taxpayers. 


...«In the House of Commons Mr. Curzon, the Under 
Foreign Secretary, has made a statement from the Russian 
Ambassador to the effect that the report of a secret treaty 
between Russia and China, including the cession of large 
tracts of territory to Russia, 1s without the slightest foun- 
dation. 


..--Jn Canada Sir Mackenzie Bowell has resigned as 
Premier and Sir Charles Tupper has succeeded him. The 
latter nas selected nis Cabinet, the changes being chiefly in 
the Quebec representation. Sir Adolfe Caron has been 
succeeded by L. O. Taillon, late Premier of the Province of 
Quebec, Other changes also have been made, 
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THE RETURN TO FAITH. 





NoTHING is more striking than the present develop- 
ment of thought, as related to religion and theology, than 
the return to the Christian view of the reality of the 
supernatural world. 

‘We have been passing through a dreary period char- 
acterized by bold and sometimes desperate attempts to 
get rid of the supernatural altogether, to remove it be- 
yond the sphere of human interest and recognition, or to 
extend the natural so far as to remove the line of de- 
marcation and make the two spheres one, 

The fu.ility of these attempts to solve the highest 
problems of existence by denying their reality or their 
importance, is beginning to be asserted again, and in 
circles of too much influence to be easily overlooked. 
One of the most interesting examples we have briefly 
alluded to before, that of the Jate Professor Romanes, 
whose clear and distinct return to the recognition of the 
reality of the supernatural has been brought out with 
great pointand fulness by Canon Gore. 

A similar testimony comes to us from the eminent 
writer on psychology, Professor James, of Harvard, who 
tho he has never allowed himself to be counted among 
skeptics, is a master of such strict andrigorous methods 
of inquiry as to give his conclusions on this point*more 
than usual importance. Ina recent volume of lectures, 
prepared for the students at Cambridge, he comes out in 
what we must consider full agreement with Mr, Kidd’s 
proposition that religion, by nature and by definition, 
must assume the reality of the supernatural world, and 
that nothing can deserve the name or meet the require- 
ments of a religion which fails of this. 

He asserts with the long years in view before him in 
which philosophy has been attempting to destroy, evade 
or in some way escape this conclusion, that by whatever 
method that position has been approached, the attempt 
has failed, and that the result is to leave us in full posses- 
sion cf a rational belief in the reality of the super- 
natural world. 

He sa‘s that our failure to comprehend it does not 
tell against its rationality any more than hisdog’s failure 
to understand what it all means when he has seen his 
master required to pay over in money for some damage 
he has done, tells against the ra‘ionality or justice of the 
proceeding. The dog-mind is not up to the comprehen- 
sion of the ethics of human society. But should that 
dog-mind ever rise to a human mind all would be clear, 
Supernatural understanding may safely be left to develop 
when we have attained the conditions of supernatural 
existence, In the homely phrase of Daniel Webster, 
what do we know of the mathematics of Heaven? 

All this is reassuring to faith. We do not pin our 
faith to the skirts of other people, nor care too much for 

the rise or fall of the mercury in the thermometer of 
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common opinion ; but when we see the circle come full 
again and an age of doubt working back to an age of 
faith we may thank God and take courage. 
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ARBITRATION. 


THERE is a very little question that arbitration among 
civilized nations is a noble substitute for war. No 
one in his senses would venture to maintain that war 
between civilized nations is an easier, better and more 
effective way of settling their disputes than are peaceful 
methods, And yet those who have most deeply studicd 
the subject admit that international arbitration does not 
mean universal peace. It is freely recognized that there 
are questions, even between such Governments as our 
own and that of Great Britain, which cannot be properly 
submitted to an international tribunal ; and, of course, 
the thought of arbitration with savage or semi-civilized 
nations is one which cannot be seriously entertained. 
As Professor Lorrimer has pointed out, it would not 
have been possible to arbitrate with the Paris Commune 
or with the Ashantees ; neither would it be possible to 
arbitrate with the Sultan of Turkey. There are many 
people who are not yet high enough in the scale of civ- 
ilization to be the subjects of international law ; and it 
would be idle to think of bringing them at preeent under 
the sway of a general tribunal of arbitration. 

But there are nations which are ripe for the applica- 
tion of sucha method of settling international contro- 
versies. Great Britain and the United States have so 
many interests in common, are so closely united by ties 
of race and kindred, and have so many institutions in 
common, that everybody feels that war between them is 
a horror that must be avoided if possible. It would be 
well-nigh ruinous to both, and the whole civilized world 
would suffer with them. To England, then, and the 
United States, if to any nations, the principle of arbitra- 
tiou should be applicable. Probably the majority of the 
people on both sides of the ocean believe that it is. There 
are some, like Henry M. Stanley, the great explorer, who 
have doubts of its feasibility, owing to the temper of the 
two nations ; but there are none, we believe, who do not 
consider it desirable. 

But when it comes to the application of the principle 
a great many difficulties present themselves, difficulties 
which few of those who have so enthusiastically advo- 
cated arbitration have looked deep enough to discover. 
Not a few of these difficulties are brought out in the 
ample discussion in our columns this week. Some of 
them are hinted at by Mr. Justice Brewer, others are 
definitely named by Professor Woolsey and Goldwin 
Smith ; and Judge Daly and Professor De Kalb both speak 
of the difficulties to be surmounted in a way that is de- 
signed to check somewhat effervescent enthusiasm. 
But this, we are convinced, is a real service to the move- 
ment. It is well that all should understand that this is 
not a matter which can be settled offhand by the adop- 
tion of resolutions, by the drawing up of elaborate 
schemes, or even by a resort to legislation. Those who 
think that the end can be achieved by the unanimous 
enthusiastic vote of conventions are destined to have a 
great disappointment. A great dea! of solid thinking 
and sober discussion is necessary, in order that what is 
involved in international arbitration or in a particular 
scheme may be thoroughly understood. Neither the 
Government of the United States nor that of Great Brit- 
ain will rush into any agreement on this subject without 
such a long and patient examination of the whole subject 
as will make both the advantages and disadvantages of 
the proposed method thoroughly understood. 

The action of nearly three hundred members of Par- 
liament and the unanimous vote of our own Congress, 
with the numerous expressions which have been made at 
large gatherings and by prominent men on both sides of 
the ocean since the Venezuela question came up, show 
that there is a general desire for arbitration. The ques- 
tion now is, In what form shall we have arbitration? Shall 
there be a permanent tribunal of men 2minent for their 
qualifications, chosen for a term of years or for life, by 
each of the Governments or shall there be special 
tribunals? The weight of opinion, so far, seems to be in 
favor of a permanent tribunal ; but Professor Woolsey 
gives in our columns this week some weighty observa- 
tions in favor of special tribunals, as in the case of the 
Alabama Claims and the Bering Sea dispute. We do not 
say that the points he makes are conclusive, but it does 
seem to us that they are worthy of the most careful at- 
tention. 

One of the points he makes is that the essence of arbi- 

tion lies chiefly in its voluntary character. Those 
States which enter into it by special treaty are able, in 
each particular case, to foresee and prepare for the re- 
sults. When they agree specifically that a certain matter 
should be submitted to a special tribunal they agree, at 
the same time, to abide by the decision of that tribunal, 
whatever it may be, and each is prepared for an unfa- 
vorable verdict. Professor Wools2y thinks that in a 
permanent tribunal the voluntary character would be 
less marked, that emergencies unforeseen might arise 
that would strain the loyalty of one or another of these 
States to the principle, or that prejudices against one or 
more members of the tribunal might weaken the confi- 

dence in its judgment. These difficulties do not seem to 
occur to Mr. Justice Brewer, whose idea seems to be that 
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the tribunal should be a permanent one; that it should 
consist of from eight to twelve members ; that a mere 
majority of one should not be cufficient to decide a ques. 
tion; that the jurisdiction of the court should be defi- 
nitely laid down within narrow limits, and that no 
judge of another nation should be called in. Judge 
Baldwin’s idea seems to be to give the court a larger 
range of liberty than Judge Brewer suggests. He speaks 
of the gradual development by the decisions of the court 
of a system of international jurisprudence; in other 
words, the court itself would provide many of the rules 
governing itself, and would be affected by its own prec. 
edents. In the case of the Geneva, the Halifax and the 
Bering Sea tribunals, which were specially provided for, 
the more important rules were decided by treaties. 

If there are any who need additional reasons for the 
gradual adoption of a system of arbitration they will find 
some very cogent ones in General Michie’s article. He 
represents the cost of supporting the armies and navies 
of Europe as amounting to nearly $1,000,000,000 every 
year, and he shows how enormously the cost of military 
establishments has increased the debt of some of the Eu- 
ropean Governments. Thus, for example, in four years 
the debt of Germany has been multiplied by four; and 
this is not the worst of it. About one million of the best 
young men of Europe are forced to do military duty in 
a time of peace, thus the producing element in various 
lines of industries is reduced and the added burdens are 
laid upon the backs of others. 

While, therefore, we advocate arbitration between 
Great Britain and the United States because these nations 
seem tobe more ready forit, we look forward to the 
time when the application of the principle shall be broad. 
ened so as to include France and Germany and other 
prominent States of Europe; not that we suppose that 
disarmament will be the result but that the immense 
military establishments which are impoverishing these 
countries will be greatly reduced. The time has not 
come for disarmament; we have not yet reached the state 
of civilization in which we can dispense with armies and 
navies to enforce law, to keep the peace, and to keep 
marauders in check. But the time has come when wars 
should cease between civilized nations, when difticulties 
which they cannot arrange by diplomacy should be ar- 
ranged by international arbitration. 


THE ISSUES OF THE PRESIDEN TIAL CANVASS. 


IN a little more than a month the first of the two great 
political conventions will be held. Already more than 
half of the delegates to the Republican Convention at 
St. Louis have been selected, and it will meet in June to 
select candidates for the party to make a platform for 
the coming Presidential canvass. In the following month 
the Democratic National Convention will assemble in 
Chicago to name its standard bearers and to declare its 
principles. Between the nominees and platforms of 
these two gatherings the choice of the people of the 
United States will be made, and the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government will be under the control of the 
successful candidate until the end of the century. 

There are important issues to be decided, and the pros- 
perity of the people and the credit of the Government 
may depend for the next four years upon how these is- 
sues are decided. It is important that every intelligent 
citizen, who has the good of his country at heart, should 
have athorough understanding of the right and wrong 
side of these issues. 

One of the most important of them is, it seems to us, 
that of our money. Shall we maintain the gold standard 
which we have had in common with the leading nations 
of the world, or shall there be a surrender in whole or in 
part to those who demand the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver? Shall we listen to those who say that 
there ought to be a double standard of gold and silver 
without regard to international agreement? This could 
only mean one thing—that is the entire disappearance of 
gold and the substitution of the baser metal as the actual 
standard. What this would mean to us in the derange- 
ment of our monetary stan jerd and of our business 
relations with other countries, and the ruin it would 
bring upon all of our commercial interests, ought to be 
clear enough to all who are not blinded by the folly of 
Populism. We believe there has been a great advance 
in public sentiment East, West, North and South in the 
past year or two on this subject. The voice of a large 
proportion of the voters of the country has undoubted- 
ly been expressed by the various Republican State 
conventions and with only a very few exceptions, and 
these are all in the mining regions, they have spoken for 
the maintenance of the present standard and against the 
free coinage of silver. Even where the gold standard 
has not been directly indorsed free silver has been 
rejected ; and where a double standard has been proposed 
it has always been with the proviso that the parity of the 
two metals shall be sacredly maintained, so that every 
dollar issued shall be equal in value to every other dollar. 
While this seems to be in the nature of a compromise to 
those who believe there can be only one standard, it nev- 
ertheless lays down conditions for the larger use of silver 
which everybody knows are well-nigh impossible. It is 
clear that there will be no international agreement, such 
as President Andrews dreams of, at least in the near 
future, There is not the slightest evidence that the hop? 
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of such an agreement is seriously entertained. The St. 
Louis convention, therefore, will be composed of dele- 
gates who are elected on platforms that are practically 
unanimous in demanding a gold standard. The conven- 
tion will be in a stronger position than the convention of 
the same party four years ago with respect to the mone- 
tary plank, and there is absolutely no reason why the 
utterance at St. Louis should not be as plain and uncom- 
promising as words can make it. This, it seems to us, 
will be the first and highest duty of the convention. If 
it does this, voicing its sentiments in terms capable of no 
double interpretation and selects men as its candidates 
who can honestly stand upon it, it will have a position of 
great power before the country. 

What will the Democratic Convention do at Chicago ? 
It is confronted with difficulties that make its utterances 
upon the monetary question somewhat doubtful. Every 
one knows the party feeling of the South is favorable to 
silver, and there will be a large number of delegates at 
Chicago who will be clamorous for a free-silver plank. 
But the Eastern and Middle States, together with many 
of the Northern States, will be represented by men who 
will be equally strenuous for the gold standard. The in- 
fluecce of the Administration will be in their favor, and 
it is to be hoped that the Convention will be restrained 
from committing itself either to free silver or to an am- 
biguous expression for bimetallism, 

Ancth2r important issue is, What is to be done concern- 
ing the revenues of the Government and what shall be 
the policy of raising them? The experience of the past 
three years has be2n such that there ha3 been a strong 
revulsion of feeling among the American people, and 
they have shown that they are not ready to give up the 
principle of Protection, Whatever view may be taken 
as to the cause or the causes of the depression in busi- 
ness and the falling off of the revenue of the Govern- 
ment below its expenses, it is sufficiently clear that the 
Wilson Tariff has failed to have the beneficial effect that 
its authors anticipated. We cannot shutour eyes to the 
fact that under the present Administration the national 
debt has been tremendously increased, while in previous 
administrations it had been largely reduced and the 
annual interest charges yearly lessened. There was a 
steady, almost uninterrupted decrease of interest-bearing 
debt from 1870 down to 1892. In that year it reached its 
lowest figure. Since then it has increased from upward 
of $585,000,000 to $842,312,000, May 1st. This retrograde 
movement must not goon. The Democratic scheme,which 
includes the Income Tax, has failed. The proposed In- 
come Tax was odious to a great majority of the people, 
and they were glad when the Supreme Court declared it 
unconstitutional. It is a self-evident proposition needing 
not to be argued or illustrated, that any tariff law 
should furaish sufficient revenue, with the income from 
other sources, to carry on the ordinary work of the Gov- 
ernment, otherwise it is a failure. 

Somethiog will have to be done to increase the Gov- 
erament income, The wisest and best way will probably 
be a moderate revision of the tariff. This is what the 
Republican State conventions generally call for. They 
do net ask for a prohivitory, but a protective tariff 
which, while affording opportunity to our infant indus- 
tries to develop, will furnish sufficient means for the ex- 
penses of the Government. Undoubiedly this will be the 
second great issue. The Republican Convention at St. 
Louis will propose protection and the restoration of 
reciprocity, and undoubtedly, if its utterances are judi- 
ciously framed, it will make an extremely strong appeal 
to the country. 

We assume that the Democratic Convention at Chicago 
will take a general position’ defensive of the Wilson 
tariff. If these utterances should have a decided ten- 
dency toward free trade they would give the Republican 
position a still greater advantage. The time has not yet 
come for the ad>ption of this policy in this country, and 
the majority of the people are not ready to make rapid 
progress toward it. There are other important issues 
which will emerge when the candidates are named and 
the platforms published. The two named are at present 
the most prominent and the mostimportant. Our read- 
ers have no need to be informed that our sympathies are 
decidedly in favor of an out and out utterance for a gold 
standard and for a moderate revision of the tariff. 





A GOOD REPORT FROM THE SOUTH. 


ONE of the bright features of contemporaneous re- 
ligious histury is the success attending the effort to 
unite the Northern and Southern Baptists, white and 
colored, in a practical plan of co-operation for mission- 
ary work among the Negroes of the South. These three 
great bodies of Christians number well-nigh four mil- 
lions, and it goes without saying that their union in any 
line of Christian endeavor is a matter of great signifi- 
cance, Since the Fortress Monroe Conference there has 
apparently come about a complete change in the atti- 
tude toward each other of Northern and Southern white 
Baptis:s. They appear to have buried the hatchet, if 
there ever was a hatchet, and to have put behind them 
all the animosities growing out of slavery and out of the 
war, and to have suppressed whatever differences may 
have existed in their opinions regarding the colored peo- 
ple and to have united upon the broad Christian plat- 
form of doing their duty toward their Brethren in Black. 
The attitude which leading white pastors and repre- 
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sentative laymen in the South have assumed toward the 
Negroes has been all that could be desired. They are 
zealously entering into the plan of co-operation, and are 
apparently very happy in the opportunity thus afforded 
of lending a hand in the improvement of the spiritual 
condition of the Negroes. 

Not least in this series of surprises is the cordiality 
with which the Negroes themselves are entering into 
the new relations. They seem to be giving up the child- 
ish opinion that they have anything to gain by antag- 
onizing white people and by unduly exaggerating their 
own independence ; and they are coming to recognize 
that without any loss of self. respect they can accept from 
their white brethren the instruction which their wider 
experience and better advantages enable them to offer. 

The plan has thus far been put into active operation 
only in North Carolina and Alabama; but it is expected 
to be adopted and set in motion at an early day in South 
Carolina, Virginia, and inGeorgia. Its essential features 
are that each Southern State shall be divided into three 
or four missionary districts, with a district missionary 
for each and a general missionary for the State. Of 
course these missionaries are all colored men, selected 
with great care from the ablest, best educated and every 
way most desirable men available. This is a great gain, 
as it insures the best supervision of missionary work 
that can now be had. The salaries and expenses of these 
missionaries are t> be borne jointly by the American 
Baptist Mission Society, the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, the white conventions and 
the Negro conventions in each Sate, the entire plan to 
be under the general supervision of officers of the two 


, great socie.ies first named. 


One of the most prominent and useful features of 
the scheme isa series of Ministerial Institutes held in 
different portions of the State presided over by the Gen- 
eral Missionary (colored), with lectures delivered chiefly 
by representative white pastors, college professors and 
others in the South, covering a wide range of topics in 
theology, history, missions, education, etc. Wherever 
they have been held these Institutes have thus far more 
than met the expectations of their projectors, and have 
awakened enthusiasm on the part both of the colored 
pastors who attend them and of the white lecturers who 
instruct them. The colored lecturers who participated 
are being greatly helped and stimulated b7 the quality 
of work done by their white co-laborers, and the latter 
seem to be wonderfully impressed by the degree of in- 
telligence and receptivity of the Negro pastors who come 
to listen, and especially by the ability of the Negro lec- 
turers. These Institutes have been very appropriately 
styled ‘‘ New Era Institutes ”; and they do seem to mark 
the beginning of a better day for all concerned, and 
cannot fail to exert the best influence upon the relations 
of the two great bodies of Baptists in the South and 
upon the development of a higher type of religious life. 

One of the incidental circumstances connected with 
these Institutes worthy of note is the interest that they 
are awakening on the part of white Baptist pastors, who 
see in them advantazes of culture which they them- 
selves have not had, and who are eagerly asking by 
what means they can have similar aid. We extend to 
Secretaries Morgan and Morehouse of the Home Mission 
Society our hearty congratulations on the success attend- 
ing their efforts at harmonizing what a few years ago 
seemed irreconcilable elements. We recognize in their 
success an indication of an improving public sentiment 
North and South among white and black alike. 

In the same line it may be mentioned that at the recent 
Commencement of the Medical School of Shaw Univer- 
sity at Raleigh, N.C., there were present in the audience 
more than one hundred representative white citizens of 
Raleigh, including the Chief Justice, the State Auditor, 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, and professional and 
business men, and intelligent fashionable women. They 
were very enthusiastic in their applause of the skill dis- 
played by a grandson of Fred Douglass, in the use of the 
violin, and also of the essays delivered by the students of 
the graduating class, There were many expressions of 
surprise and gratification at the ability exhibited by the 
youog Negro graduates. A similar indication of a bet- 
ter feeling appears in the invitation given to the colored 
singers of Fisk University, to give an entertainment for 
a local charity, which was attended by a crowded house 
of Nashville’s best citizens. Sucha thing could not have 
cccurred a few years ago. 


» 
> 


THE EMANCIPATION OF COLUMBIA. 


THE great concourse assembled on Saturday last to 
share in Columbia’s dedication of her new grounds to 
the uses of the university is an impressive indication of 
the importance of the step and of the general recognition 
of its significance. 

It means, as we most fondly believe, that the flower 
of all our metropolitan culture, which has been slowly 
budding, more or less’ out of sight, has bloomed and 
blossomed into view as the pride and ornament of the 
Greater New York that isto be. Hitherto the city has 
tended to hide the college rather than to illustrate it. 
The metropolitan enterprise has proved too much for the 
academic. It has forced its atmosphere into the college 
and proved, as well-meaning friends often do, ‘‘some- 
thing between a hindrance and a help.” Columbia is 
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now great enough to stand on the hill, where she has 
made her home, the mistress of her own free academic 
life. She can make the metropolis and its unrivaled 
agencies contribute to her development and her work as 
they never did before. 

The material expansion of New York has been so 
great that a college planted in the heart of it, could not 
escape the penalties of that situation. It is to the praise 
of Columbia that she has ‘“‘ borne her faculties ” so well 
that while she is now freeing herself from the embar- 
rassments of the situation, she is also enjoying the 
profits of it, and enjoying them so richly that she is now 
planted on the acropolis of the city, in possession of a 
property which, tho it may require considerable addi- 
tions before it is fully adequate to the new demands, is 
still unrivaled among American universities. 

For the new step which has now been taken the ad- 
ministration of President Barnard was a silent prepara- 
tion. The removal from Murray Street to Forty-ninth 
Street, tho now seen to be provisional, was at the time so 
necessary and obviously wise as to threaten to anchor 
the college there for all time to come. That itis not 
abiding there now, ‘‘cribbed, cabined, confined” and 
uuable to escape from the dominating metropolitan influ- 
ences is largely due to the bold enterprise, magnetic 
force and personal example of President Low. Fromthe 
day he laid his hand on the helm Columbia began to move 
toward academic ematcipation, and the movement did 
not cease until it was consummated on the site dedicated 
last Saturday to be the new home of the university. 
Whkther it will prove to be its permanent home we do not 
undertake to predict. But to all human foresight it has 
the elements of permanence in it, and is probably 
the ideal situation on Manhattan Island where the col- 
lege can best develop a free and characteristic life as an 
American university. It isa movement which remains 
unmatched in the history of American colleges. If not 
great and important enough to be hailed as the founding 
of a new university, it is what is better, the bourgeoning 
forth of a more or less submerged college into a free 
and commanding university with the intellectual leader- 
ship of the first American metropolis in its hands, 

This was the inspiration which drew together the great 
concourse of college-bred men and enabled the alumni of 
other colleges present to find as much to rejoice in as the 
proper sons of Columbia herself. This was the note that 
resounded in all the exercises and re-echoed even from 
the foundations and rising walls of the new structures 
that are to serve for university uses. It was the inspira- 
tion of President Low’s marvelously fine exposition of 
the University as consecrated to religion, education and 
patriotism, while, probably unconscious of such a pur- 
pose, Mr. Hewitt in his address as orator of the day, 
traced the history which had brought the college to this 
consummation, 

It would be a very meager account of Mr. Hewitt’s 
brilliant and characteristic performance to bring it dowa 
to one narrow line. Unfortunately, the orator’s voice 
was not equal to the requirements of the mammoth tent 
in which his audience were assembled ; but the address, 
as read in the journals, contains a masterly argument, as 
well as a brilliant exposition of the history of the college. 
In this history Mr. Hewitt found his opportunity to 
give a new proof of what interest the citizen had in the 
security of property and the honest administration of 
law. Here, under the laws of New York and their pro- 
tection of property, has grown up a great institution 
with an invested property worth $12,000,000, excluding 
non-productive buildings and land, yielding an income 
of some $400,000 a year, every penny of which goes to 
cheapen the education which is cffered to the young men 
of the country, and on the broadest basis of democratic 
impartiality. 

Columbia has had a proud history. 
fore her a yet prouder future. 


> 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE SHAH. 


THE assassination of the Shah of Persia, coming at just 
this time, is a most serious matter, not merely to Persia 
but to all Western Asia. The population of the Empire 
contains, perhaps, the most heterogeneous and turbulent 
elements to be found in any country aside from India, 
There are the Moslem Kajar Turks, Persians and 
Kurds, the last divided into almost innumerable tribes ; 
there are the Christian Nestorians and Armenians, and 
the Jews. The Moslems, too, are divided into Shiahs and 
Sannis, and the subordinate heretical sects of Babis and 
Ali-Ilahis. Races and sects hate each other with a bit- 
terness ecarcely to be conceived of in the West. Over 
this mass Nasr-ed-din has ruled for nearly fifty years 
with a hand of iron, yet with a good degree of justice 
and wisdom, the best ruler Persia has had since the last 
century. The Kurds of the Turkish border, and the 
nomad tribes of the south have chafed under his despot- 
ism, but have inthe main kept the peace. Two events, 
however, have of recent years stirred all clas:es, until 
those who have been best informed have realized the 
volcanic condition of the country. 

Tae granting of the tobacco monopoly to a European 
syndicate aroused the most fanatical hatred on the part 
of the priesthood toward the Shah and his Government 
The revocation of the edict appeased them somewhat, 
but there was still the feeling that Europe was stronger 


She now has be- 
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than Persia and would win in the end. The massacres 
in Turkey, unrestrained and unpunished, led the Kurds 
and Turks of the North to ask why they could not do 
what their brethren across the border had done. Threats 
were heard on every hand, and there were repeated re- 
quests of the priests for permission to wipe out the Chris- 
tians of the Urumia and Salmas plains, and even of the 
city of Tabriz. Against allthis has stood the indomitable 
will of the Shah, who was bound to keep the peace. 
Now that that has been removed the situation is most 
critical. 

Naturally all look with anxiety to his successor. 
There are three sons. The oldest, Zil-es-Sultan, now 
Governor of Ispahan, isa man of great energy of charac- 
ter and marked ability. Some years ago he succeeded 
in getting the whole of Southern Persia under his power, 
but made this so manifest that the Shah confiscated his 
property, removed his partisans from office, and dis- 
graced him. He has, as Governor of Ispahan, rallied 
somewhat; but the facts that he is the son of a peasant 
mother and is said to be losing his eyesight will work 
against him in aspiring to the throne. The next in age, 
and recognized as the heir apparent, and already pro- 
claimed as Shah is Mozaffar-ed-din Mirza, or Vali-ahd, 
Governor of Azerbaijan, with his capital at Tabriz. He is 
an inefficient man, enfeebled by disease, and probably has 
not many years to live. The third son is Minister of War 
at Teheran, but has never shown any aspirations to high 
position. The first two are each about two weeks’ jour- 
ney from the capital, as they would travel. According 
to immemorial custom, much will depend upon which 
reaches the capital first and gathers to his support the 
crowd of retainers always ready to side with the victor. 
The Zil-es-Sultan has hitherto had the strongest hold 
upon the turbulent classes, while his brother has the 
support of the more conservative. The new Shah is 
known as a very devout Mohammedan, much under the 
influence of the Mollahs. Thathe is, however, susc2pti- 
ble to the better influences and has broader sympathies 
has been shown by his friendliness toward the mission- 
aries, and his effort to secure one of their number as his 
private physician, an effort which was defeated only 
by Russian influence at the capital. 

Another very important element is the infiuence of 
England and Russia. It was England that really put 
Nasr-ed-din on the throne, by rushing him through to 
Teheran in an emergency. For some years, naturally, 
English influence was predominent. Of late, however, 
it has seriously weakened, and given place to Russian. 
It is generally understood that both have supported the 
claim of the heir apparent against his elder but low born 
brother, and the result will probably be that the former 
will reach the throne. Until that is accomplished, how- 
ever, there is serious danger of disturbance and even 
anarchy all over the Empire. Governors, not knowing 
which power is to be predominant, will be slow to take 
extreme measures, and extreme measures alone will hold 
in check not merely the Kurds but the lawless element 
among the Turks and Persians. A recent letter from 
Persia spoke of the situation as critical in the extreme, 
and said that everything depended upon the life of the 
Shab, Now that he has fallen we may hear at any time 
of outbreaks of the most serious nature anywhere in the 
Empire, affecting not merely the native Christians but 
the foreigners. There are missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board at Urumia, Salmasand Tabriz in Northern Persia. 
and in Teheran and Hamadan in Central Persia. There 
are also English missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society at Ispahan. Those in Urumia and Salmas are 
right in the track of a Kurdish incursion. There is ro 
foreign consul nearer than Tabriz, and while the Gov- 
ernor is friendly, he may be overborne, All will watch 
with anxiety for the next news. 


_ 


Editorial Ustes. 


THE McKinley managers, with their tremendous dash 
and hustle, rushing in everywhere and getting everything 
they can and claiming everything in sight, have given a 
lesson to political leaders on the other side who had sup- 
posed that they had nothing to learn from Ohio. It looks 
now as if Platt and Quay and all the rest of them had been 
quite outclassed and out-hustled by Hanna. It is now past 
question that Governor McKinley will enter the St. Louis 
Convention with so large a force of pledged delegates 
behind him as nearly, or quite, to outnumber the combined 
opposition, while he will be the first choice of probably a 
majority of those who are uninstructed. The Vermont 
and Illinois Conventions seem to settle this matter. The 
explanation is not by any means the larger purse which his 
managers control; but it is the genuine enthusiasm for the 
idea of protection which he represents. Those who thought 
that this idea had little enthusiasm behind it, have not 
understood the facts, especially in the West; for it is re- 
markable that it is in the agricultural West, and not in the 
manufacturing East, that the apostle of Protection is the 
strongest. The West is crying for protection and an ex- 
panded currency,while the East calls for sound money anda 
moderate revision of the tariff,such as an increased revenue 
requires. The result will be that the East will get its gold 
standard maintained, while the West will get its protective 
tariff on wool. Mr. McKinley has good reason to be proud 
of the enthusiasm which his name provokes, while Messrs. 
Reed, Morton and Allison have carried on their canvass in 
an honorable manner, attending faithfully to their official 
duties, and have proved themselves worthy of success, even 
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if, as now seems likely, they shall all fail of securing it. We 
omit the name of Mr. Quay, because, as our Washington 
correspondent shrewdly says, he is only a Presidential can- 
didate, not a Presidential possibility. 





It is not Dr. Whitsitt that is on trial but really the 
Southern Baptists. Dr. Whitsitt is President of the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary of-Louisville, and 
the successor of Dr. Broadus. He has the reputation of 
being as thorough ascbolar of Baptist history as any man 
in America. The Baptist papers of the South are greatly 
stirred up over the fact that having been chosen to edit 
the Baptist historical articles in “ Johnson’s Cyclopedia ” 
he made in it the statement that the rebaptism of Roger 
Williams was probably by sprinkling, and that prior tothe 
year 1641 the Baptists of England practiced sprinkling 
and pouring for baptism ; but that about 1641 “ immersion 
was substituted in the place of sprinkling and pouring.” 
Dr. Whitsitt has made a response in The Examiner of 
April 23d to the attacks upon him, defending his position 
and declaring that he had made the discovery of the prac- 
tice of the English Baptists as far back as 1877; 
and that in 1880 he proved it by irrefragable evi- 
dence from contemporary documents. We cannot see 
what there is to get so disturbed about even if 
Dr. Whitsitt has proved, as seems to be the case, that the 
baptism of the early Baptists was anabaptism, rebaptism, 
by affusion or sprinkling, and not catabaptism. All Bap- 
tists agreed that after 1644 they used the right method by 
immersion, and have done so ever since. It is nothing 
more than an interesting and curious question of history, 
and has in it nothing that ought to excite anybody’s pas- 
sions. And yet it would seem as if all the hot blood that 
ought to have been cooled by the waters of baptism was 
a-boiling, and that more catabaptism would be beneficial. 
At any rate, the “Cyclopedia” has had a magzificent 
free advertisement among both Baptists and their oppo- 
nents. 


ONE point in the controversy particularly interests THE 
INDEPENDENT. Within the last few weeks Dr. Whitsitt 
has been reproached by a Baptist writer as a copyist of 
Dr. Dexter, and in reply has asserted his just claim to the 
discovery, which is certainly the most important contribu- 
tion to Baptist history that has been made during the 
present century, and the effects of which will be very 
great. It happens that it was in the columns of THE INDE- 
PENDENT that Dr. Whitsitt first announced this discovery. 
Dr. Henry Martin Dexter’s book, ‘‘ John Smith, the Se- 
Baptist,” in which the above discovery was accepted and 
confirmed by many additional proofs, was published in 
November, 1881. But the announcement was first made 
and proofs supplied by Dr. Whitsitt more than a year 
previous in the issues of THE INDEPENDENT of September 
2d and September 9th, altho Dr. Whitsitt’s name was not 
attached to the articles he had written. The credit of the 
discovery certainly belongs to him, altho it was developed 
in amore permanent form and at greater length by Dr. 
Dexter. In such investigations as this and such results as 
this Dr. Whitsitt has done a very important service to the 
Baptist denomination in the department of their denom- 
inational history, and they ought to honor him for it. 
They are a noble people and capable of doing noble things. 
It would bea real discredit to them were any besides a few 
hot heads to attack him for doing this good work because 
certain conclusions do not please some of them. It will be 
of the highest credit to them if, at this time, they should 
resolve to observe the scriptural injunction, “‘Touch not 
my anointed ones and do my prophets no harm.” 





WE note with regret the death of Dr. E K. Alden, for- 
merly the Home Secretary of the American Board. To his 
initiative and persistence more than to that of any other 
man was due the long war in that Board over the appoint- 
ment of certain missionaries. He was a good and strong 
fighter, with the courage of his convictions, and immense 
zeal and skill in enforcing them ; but when he was at last 
fairly beateo at Worcester, he honorably resigned from his 
position and gave up the contest. He was one of the two 
or three members who refused to sign the draft of a creed 
prepared by a Commission of the Congregational National 
Council at St. Louis, and he published his own revision of it, 
which had as much authority as the original, and more 
doctrine. He was a charming speaker, aud a delightful 
companion. He so often spoke of the certain loss to the 
American Board of legacies by the policy it adopted at 
Worcester, that the public will be curious to learn how he 
disposed of his own considerable property. 


THE discovery of so large a portion of the famous ‘* Pur- 
ple Codex’’ of the Gospels, of which we were so happy as 
to be able to give an account last week from the pen of 
Prof. A. L. Long, of Constantinople, is a matter of great 
importance to biblical studies ; and we are very glad to be 
able to add to the information given in that article the 
following from another letter since received from Professor 
Long: 

Through the spontaneous kindness and curtesy of Professor 
Uspensky,of the Russian Archeological Institute, I had the privi- 
lege to-day of inspecting the volume. I am happy to say that 
my opinion of it,formed from the examination of that single leaf, 
is incontestably confirmed. We have inthis volume the original 
source of the 45 leaves known as Codex N. Purpureus. As 
examples of the proof of this statement Mark 6: 53 is partly 
in this manuscript and partly in one of the Patmos leaves. Also 
Matt. 20: 29 the word &X7opevouevoyv is partly here and partly in 
one of the Vatican leave:. The wholetext of the 45 leaves (be- 
sides unfortunately many other leaves) is wanting in the volume, 
and the whole character of the work and the quality of the vel- 
lum is such asto leave no doubt as to the identity. There are 
here and there some notes, in what appears to be a thirteenth or 
fourteenth century hand, showing that most of these mutilations 
had already at that period taken place. It is sad to see the mag- 
nificent volume which must have once contained sume 400 folios 
reduced now to 184; but 184leaves of a sixth century text have 
certainly a value not to be estimated in pounds, shillings and 
pence. The volume is in skilled hands and will, I have no doubt, 
be ably edited. 
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WHEN, some weeks ago, Bishop Arnett had been excluded 
from some of the hotels in Boston, we discussed the ques- 
tion whether the hotel keepers represented New England 
sentiment or not. We are very much pleased with the fol- 
lowing resolutions which have been passed by both branch- 
es of the Massachusetts State Legislature on the subject : 


“ WHEREAS, On the twenty-ninth day of January, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six, the Reverend Benjamin W. Arnett, D.D. 
of Wilberforce, O., Senior Bishop of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, President of the Board of Trustees of Wilberforce 
University and member of many learned societies, was refused 
entertainment at certain reputable hotels in the city of Boston, 
because he was a colored man, in spite of the statute law on dis- 
crimination on account of color; therefore, 

**Resolved, That the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in general court assembled, 
successors of those bodies which repeatedly elected Charles Sum- 
ner to the Senate of the United States and for four years re- 
ceived messages from John A. Andrew, hereby express their sever 
est reprobation of such discrimination and their firm conviction 
of the truth of that clause in the Declaration of Independence 
wherein all men are declared to be created equal. And it is fur- 
ther 

“* Resolved, That still more to be reprobated is the sentiment of 
any part of the public against any class of our fellow-citizens 
whereby such discrimination is rendered possible, and that a 
vigorous campaign for statute rights, by the persons most ag- 
grieved, will meet the hearty approval and co-operation of the 
two branches of the general court.” 

This action effectively absolves the official representatives 
of the State from responsibility for the expression of caste 
prejudice made in the case of Bishop Arnett. 





THE question asto what is to become of the Armenians 
is a most perplexing one. We have received a paper pre- 
senting the situation from the Armenian standpoint in the 
“form of three courses as open to them : 

“Ist, Wecan surrender all that our fathers have clung to dur- 

ing their many years of oppression and suffering, we can 
abandon our faith, profess Islam and lose ourselves and our 
children in the mass of our Moslem masters; or, 2d, we can go 
patiently dragging the chains of our oppressors and bearing their 
insults and abuses, wasting away our lives and our strength in 
ignoble servitude; or, 3d, we can seek in other lands and among 
liberty-loving people, new homes and new hopes of enterprise 
and hope.” 
Commenting upon these the paper emphasizes the utter 
misery involved in the acceptance of either the first or 
second, and looks to the third as offering the only possible 
relief ; this, however, dependent upon, first, the permission 
of the Sultan, and, second, acordial reception by Christian 
nations. No one can read the paper without the deepest 
sympathy. It is the despairing cry of a cruelly oppressed 
people; an appeal which no Christian heart can pass by 
unnoticed. Yet the proposition of wholesale emigration is 
simply impracticable. The Sultan would never permit the 
most industrious element of his population to leave en 
masse, and it would be impossible for any foreign power to 
collect them and transport them. Any attempt would 
simply revive the bitterness of the massacres ; and if the 
Turks and Kurds saw that they were to lose their prey, 
they would quickly see to it that no one else reaped any 
advantage. So far as any emigration is concerned it must 
be by individuals, and even then the outlook is by no 
means bright. The experiment of the Jewish colony in 
South America, provided by Baron Hirsch, shows the best 
that can be done, and that would be for the Armenians 
terribly inadequate. There seems to be nothing for the 
Armenians to do but to face the situation with what cour- 
age they can command, and do their best to start again 
their community life. There is no kindness in holding out 
hope of what is impracticable. We believe that God has 
work for the Armenian nation, and that he will find a way 
to preserve it. Meanwhile we must not fail in our duty, 
but must do all in our power to keep the breath of life in 
this terribly persecuted people. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER, of the Transvaal Republic, has pub- 
lished a part of the telegrams which he holds and which 
abundantly prove the guilt of the conspirators against the 
State. It is no wonder that they all pled guilty, and 
nothing more was to be expected than that the heavy sen- 
tences required by law should be pronounced upon them. 
While these sentences will be in large part remitted, it will 
besimply as an actof mercy. The English Government is 
speechless in the matter, and the English people recognize 
with no little shame that there was a real attempt to over- 
throw the Republic made in the interest of a chartered 
trading company. Had the attempt been a success it 
would have been a different thing ; and this failure of trea- 
son to become glorious revolution is due, we are glad to 
say, in large part to the action of the Americans at Johan- 
nesburg. When they found that it wasthe purpose of the 
leaders not to secure reforms within the Republic, but to 
overthrow the Republic and annex its territory to the 
British possessions, led by John Hays Hammond they 
refused to have anything more to do with it; and this was 
the reason why they did not march out to help Dr. Jame- 
son. In fact, they did their best to prevent his coming 
after he had started. They wanted a republic pure and 
simple and no British colonial rule; and they were right. 
At the same time that we blame the conspirators, we must 
not forget that their complaints were just; nor must we 
forget that English rule all through South Africa is better 
than the rule of the Boers; better for any but the smail 
class of favored voters, and far better for the native Afri- 
cans. And we may well be pleased to notice that the Eng- 
lish people accept the exposure made by these telegrams 
and condemn the Englishmen in South Africa with a free- 
dom of censure such as could hardly be expected in any 
other country of Europe under similar circumstances. It 
is to their credit that they feel so angry and confess their 
humiliation. 





...-General Michie’s article on the cost of war in times of 
peace has init the material for a thousand addresses and 


sermons. 
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....We are concerned to know whence the new Theo- 
sophic university. which is to be established in some quiet 
country region in this State,shall draw its professors. Doubt- 
less some one or two spiritual successors of W. Q. J udge 
may have inherited his mysticsecrets: but we presume that 
for real illuminati it will be necessary to go to the far Fast 
and engage Tibetan occultists. Yet we would not have it 
considered that Tibet only can provide such adepts. We 
happen to know that in Persia there are those who must 
be quite after the heart of the New York Theosophists, 
devoted to alchemy and the elixir of life, and who have 
doubtless inherited all the secret wisdom of the Middle 
Ages. Dr Labaree tells us of one in Persia whom he met, 
that had actually extracted the “oil of red brick,” which 
was the last step before securing the elixirof life. Now we 
are aware that theosophy and alchemy are not just the 
same thing, but from Paracelsus to Koot Hoomi they have 
all been conquering death and all the limitations of phys- 
ical existence; and we should be glad if our suggestion 
could secure to the American representatives of the doc- 
trine a supply of the ‘‘ oil of red brick.” 


....Commander Ballington Booth has transferred all 
the property in the Salvation Army to Commissioner 
Booth-Tucker, just as he promised, and much to bis credit. 
This includes the fine National Headquarters building 
lately erected on Fourteenth Street, $300,000 worth of real 
estate elsewhere, and $20,000 in cash. But when Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth was to speak in Newark, N. J., lyst Sunday 
evening, in the old Salvation Army’s rented headquarters, 
which has now been rented to the Volunteers, she was in- 
formed by telegram from the Headquarters in Fourteenth 
Street, that if she attempted to speak there she would be 
arrested ; and, unwilling to make any trouble, she went 
elsewhere. Commissioner Booth-Tucker’s course is not 
securing for him any larger amount of credit here than he 
got in India. 


....The Alabama Populists, in their convention last week, 
adopted resolutions for a free ballot and a fair count, then 
for free silver and the abolition of the National banks, and 
arranged for a union ticket with the Republicans, who met 
in their convention in the same place on the same day. The 
latter adopted a corresponding platform, and also, tho by a 
small majority, voted for coalition. This platform is half 
very good, and half very bad. Yet the good half, that fora 
free ballot and a fair count, is of such fundamental impor- 
tance, underlying everything e)se, that almost apy other 
heresy can be condoned for the sake of securing it. So long 
as men cannot vote freely and have their votes counted, a 
people is in the condition of servitude, and for that freedom 
everything else can wait. We believe in coalitions to secure 
primary liberty, in North Carolina, Alabama or Louisiana. 


....It is amusing to find Dr. John Hall among the lib- 
erals of the New York Presbytery, and the conservatives 
complaining to the Synod of New York against the action 
of the Presbytery in adopting his resolution. And yet we 
do not see what else the Presbytery could have done. It 
must, in loyalty to Christ, license or ordain those who 
come to it giving ‘‘evidence and assurance of their loy- 
alty of the Standards of our Church” no matter whether 
they come from Union Seminary or New Haven or Prince- 
ton. As Dr. Hall said, it is not a question where a man 
is educated, but what he believes and what is his Chris- 
tian purpose. 

....We do not quite understand the comment of the 
editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty, speaking of the 
exchange of pulpits between Dr. Hale and Dr. Herrick, 
and Dr. Cuckson and Dr. Munger, when it says: 

“We do not believe there is enough Christian liberality in 
Boston to give up dogmatic quarrels, altho Unitarianism and 
Congregationalism are the dominant religious influences there.” 
At least let us try to believe it, and encourage it, Let us 
make the most of everv good sign, and keep our eyes 
toward the rising sun. By the way, are not Baptists and 
Episcopalians about as strong in Boston as Unitarians 
and Congregationalists ? 


....The Moslem World -makes a statement that United 
States Minister Terrell has been converted to Islam, and 
the Egyptian Herald quotes approvingly the remark : 

“It would not surprise us in the least if this declaration were 

true, for we fail to see how any one who understands the Islamic 
faith can be anything but a Mussulman.” 
Of course the story is ridiculous, and all the more so from 
the fact that in an address at the last commencement of 
the Girls’ College in Constantinople, under the charge of 
the Women’s Board of Foreign Missions, Mr. Terrell ad- 
vised the students to cling to whatever religious faith they 
had been brought up in and not change it. 


....The list of candidates for nomination at the Demo- 
cratic National Convention is rapidly growing larger. 
Missouri has presented the name of Mr. Bland, the cham- 
pion of free silver ; Massachusetts and Rhode Island have 
brought out ex-Gov. W. E. Russell, and Pennsylvania has 
pronounced for ex-Governor Pattison. It is thought that 
Illinois may present as its champion Mr. Morrison, of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission, and Ohio, ex Governor 
Campbell. Comparatively few of the Democratic State 
Conventions have been held, and the list of candidates 
for the choice of the convention is likely to become consid- 
erably longer. 

....One of our leading religious newspapers says in all 
seriousness: ‘‘ We sympathize with Mr. William th in 
his misfortune in having so disobedient a son.” ‘ Mr. 
William Booth” is ‘General’? Booth. Filial disobedi- 
ence cannot fairly be charged against a man of the age 
of Ballington Booth. At the worst it is military diso- 
bedience. 

....The jubilée celebration of Prof. W. H. Green’s con- 
nection with Princeton will be observed this week. We 
offer our own tribute of admiration for the man and 
hearty respect for the scholar. 

---eOur readers will take ; ag pleasure this week in 
the three poems. That by Bliss Carman is one of. the 
Most striking aud interesting that he has yet written. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE Senior Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
order of consecration, Dr. Thomas Bowman, called the 
General Conference together on the morning of the first of 
May at Cleveland. Committees appointed for the purpose 
had made ample preparations for the entertainment of the 
delegates and for the place of meeting and the necessary 
conveniences of the General Conference. The commission 
in charge of these arragements holds office for four years 
and looks after a great many important details, so that the 
General Conference when it meets can proceed to business 
at once. This year, according to previous arrangement, 
the seats for the various delegations were drawn by lot on 
the night before the Conference met, so that all knew 
where they were to sit and there was no confusion or 
delay. The place chosen for the meeting is the Central 
Armory, an extensive building arranged so as to accommo- 
date the delegates in a compact body and to give plenty of 
room for spectators, not only in the gallery along the two 
sides, but also in the rear of the Conference and back of 
the platform. 

At the opening session all the bishops occupied seats on 
the platform. The Missionary Bishops of India and Africa, 
Dr. Thoburn and William Taylor, were present, altho they 
are not members of the General Conference nor members 
of the Board of Bishops, and have no right to preside over 
the General Conference. The General Conference, itself, 
consists of 538 members, representing upward of 120 annual 
conferences. These annual conferences are not only found 
in the United States but also in many foreign lands—in 
Scandinavia, in Germany and Switzerland, in Italy, in In- 
dia and China and Japan, in Africa, South America and 
Mexico. Of the 538 delegates, 388 are ministers and 200 
laymen. Where a conference is entitled to two or more 
ministerial delegates, it has two lay delegates; if it has 
but one ministerial delegate, it is limited to one lay dele- 
gate. Ofthe ministerial delegates 92 are pastors, 170 pre- 
siding elders, and 71 editors, secretaries, college presidents, 
teachers, missionaries, etc. Among the laymen all pro- 
fessions and business pursuits are represented. There are 
farmers, mechanics, lawyers, teachers, manufacturers and 
capitalists, and there is one barber. Most of the lay dele- 
gates come to the General Conference for the first time. 
There are also many new men among the ministerial dele- 
gates ; but the changes in that part of the body are far less 
numerous, and there are many who have been members of 
several previous Conferences. ; 

One of the interesting questions considered previously 
was whether the laymen should sit together in a body, or 
whether they shou'd sit with the delegates of their respect- 
ive conferences. More than half of them deemed it wise 
to sit in a body, in order that they might consult together 
for’ the interests which they have in common, and there- 
fore had contiguous seats assigned them. 

The most important preliminary business was with 
reference to the seating of the women elected as lay dele- 
gates. There are four of these; one is Mrs. Bashford, 
wife of President Bashford, of Ohio Wesleyan University. 
One of the others is from China and two from India. They 
are not natives of those countries, and are connected with 
the missionary service. Mrs. Parker comes from India with 
her husband, and if her right to a seat is vindicated, she 
may have an opportunity to vote for her husband for 
Missionary Bishop of India, if a second Missionary Bishop 
should be elected for that field. An interesting question 
which arose before the General Conference met was 
whether the rights of these women, to seats should be 
challenged when the roll was called by the Secretary, or 
whether the Secretary should be allowed to complete this 
part of his duty without interruption. At the General 
Conference of 1888, in New York, when women who had 
been elected as delegates were present to claim seats, the 
Bishops who are permanent presidents of the body, 
directed the secretary not to read the names of the 
women, but leave it to the General Conference when or- 
ganized to decide whether they are eligible or not. It 
was understood that at this General Conference the 
Bishops would not claim that prerogative, the Secre- 
tary having been instructed by the last General 
Conference to prepare the roll from the certificates 
sent to him. It was, therefore, generally agreed 





that the Secretary should read the roll and 
after the General Conference was organized the ques- 
tion of eligibility should be raised. The first 


woman delegate called was in connection with the Fu- 
chau conference. Dr. J. B. Graw made objection ; but the 
chair refused to entertain his motion, and the roll was 
completed. Then a formal challenge was presented by Dr. 
Buckley, Dr. Neeley and others as to their eligibility, and 
it was agreed to refer the question to a special committee 
to be composed of one minister and one layman for each 
general conference district, with three members at large, 
the committee to present its report on Monday morning 
next. In the meantime the women are exercising the 
rights and prerogatives of the members. Whether they 
will be declared eligible it is impossible to predict. It is 
not questioned that a majority of the General Conference 
are in favor of the admission of women in a constitutional 
way. A large number of them hold that the constitution 
of the Church needs no change in order to admit them. 
Many others hold that it does, and that what is known as 
the Baltimore amendment having been submitted to the 
annual conferences and defeated, it would be in violation 
of the constitution to give these elect ladies seats in the 
General Conference. Their proposition is, and those who 
are opposed to the change of the constitution agree with 
them, to submit the amendment again to the annual 
conferences. No one doubts that if submitted again it 
will be adopted.- When submitted by the General Confer- 
ence, in 1888, it obtained a little more than a majority. 
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This year it fails of a three-fourths vote by only 65 or 
66. Those who hold that the constitution needs no 
change to admit women are quite decided in their deter- 
mination to vote for their admission to the present General 
Conference, and point to the action of the General Con- 
ference of 1892 as affording a precedent. That conference 
decided that the women are already eligible; but for the 
benefit of those opposed to women submitted what was 
known as the Hamilton amendment which proposed to 
change the rule so as to provide that tay delegates must 
be males. A number of the annual conferences refuse to 
vote at all upon this proposition, regarding it as a sort of 
parliamentary legerdemain, and the total vote upon it is 
very small. But the other side claim the action of the’ 
General Conference of 1888 as a precedent. That body 
decided that women could not be admitted unless the con- 
stitution were changed. 

Some talk of 4 compromise is heard to the ef'ee that the 
women now here shall be allowed to retain their seats in 
the Conference and thatan amendment,similar to the Bal- 
timore amendment be submitted to the annual conferences 
fora change of the constitution. The question of admis- 
sion did not come before the Conference of 1892 in concrete 
form. There were no women to claim seats. 

The sessions of the General Conference for business ex- 
te-d from nine o’clock in the morning until one in the 
afternoon. This leaves the afternoons free for the work of 
the standing committees, These committees, which are 
composed of one member from each of the annual confer- 
ences represented, consider and report upon questions per- 
taining to the Episcopacv, the Itinerancy, the Boundaries 
of Avnual Conferences, Temporary Econowy, Revisals of 
the Discipline, the State of the Church. Missions, the 
Sunday-school, the Freedmen, Church Extension and 
Temperance. There are thirteen of them, and two of them 
meet every afternoon, except Sunday. The evenings will 
be occupied by sessions of the General Conference to receive 
fraternal delegates and by general platform meetings. 

On Friday evening a reception was given to the General 
Conference in the Central Armory with addresses of wel- 
come by the representative men of Cleveland, including the 
Mayor and President Thwing, of the Western Reserve 
University, and others, and responses for the Conference 
by Bishop Fowler and Gen. James F. Rusling. President 
Thwing, of Western Reserve University, who spoke for the 
other churches, started a wild scene of tumult by an allu- 
sion to McKinley. The shoutings and waving of handker- 
chiefs was not confined to the great general audience but 
was most marked among the delegates of the General 
Conference. 

The reading of the Episcopal address was the chief busi- 
ness of Saturday’s session. Bishop Warren was designated 
by the Board of Bishops to read it, and it is understood 
that he is the author ofit. It reviews the progress of the 
Church in its various departments for the quadrennium, 
and makes a number of recommendations. The Bishops 
refer to the fact that they have visited and held annually 
one hundred and forty one conferences at home and abroad. 
While this has involved a great deal of travel, the trouble 
and outlay are necessary in order to superintend properly 
the great interests of the Church. The results of visits 
abroad are such that nocommissions need to be sent out to 
get information of any of the missions. Of the seven con- 
stitutional amendments submitted they announce that 
only one, that changing the day for the opening of the 
General Conference from the first day in May to the first 
Wednesday in May, has obtained the necessary three- 
fourths vote. 

The Bishops speak of the unity of the Church in the fun- 
damentals of the faitb, rejoice that there are no important 
doctrinal divergences, and express the belief that there is 
a deeper and intenser spirituality in the Ct urch and a still 
brighter outlook. On the question of relations with other 
denominations they say : 


** We have always practiced these four great elements of Chris- 
tian unity: 

“1. A recognition and acceptance of the members of every 
Evangelical Church on the presentation of lettersof membership ; 
and a commendation of our own members to other churches. 

“2. A cordial welcome of members of other churches to the 
Holy Communion of their Lord as administered by us, and a glad 
going to the communion of our Lord as administered by them. 

“3. A free and cordial exchange of pulpits. 

“4, A practical co-operation with other churches in all Chris- 
tian work. We know no rivalry except such as one army corps 
feels for another to do the quickest, bravest and most effectual 
work against the common foe. Our ideal is not organic union of 
Churches, but fraternal union of spirit. And this we believe to 
be the only unity known to the Apostolic and post-Apostolic 


Churches. 
** While we rejoice in these blessed fraternal relations with all 


Churches of Christ, we especially appreciate and reciprocate all 
evidences of Christian fellowship and co-operation from our sister 
Methodist churches throughout the world.” 

The working of the itinerancy is declared to be to the 
advantage of both pastors and churches, and the Bishops 
say they have no material change to recommend, altho 
they agree that it might be well to find some method by 
which “the pastoral term might be extended to meet very 
rare cases of manifest and rare emergency.” This looks in 
the direction of such a modification as was recently pro- 
posed by The Christian Advocate, by which, on a three- 
fourths vote of a quarterly conference a pastor may be re- 
appointed beyond a fifth year. The Bishops deprecate rad- 
ical changes and rash criticisms by men ‘“‘not yet wise 
from experience nor from philosophy.” 

The Bishops think the quarterly conference of the local 
church, much of the work of which is done by the official 
board, might be changed so as to meet semiannually, thus 
allowing presiding elders always to be present and to do 
other important work. They also suggest that the trial of 
local preachers and appeals of members be no longer the 
province of the quarterly conference, but be committed to 
courts of appeal, to be chosen by the presiding elder from 
‘‘ triers of appeal’’ named by each church. 

Among other recommendations made are these : That 
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the work done by young men in theological seminaries be 
recognized in the conference examination, and that the re- 
port of the Constitutional Commission, presented in 1892, 
be adopted with such amendments as the Conference may 
deem it wise to make. 

On the subject of Amusements the Episcopal Address is 
quite conservative. An effort will be made to have the 
section of the Discipline forbidding card playing, dancing, 
etc , changed bv dropping out the prohibition. The Bishops 
do not speak directly of this proposition, but say that 
‘* churches have perished by indulgence in what seemed to 
be at first innocent delights but grew at length into 
destructive habits.” They lift their voice ‘‘against the 
increasing prevalence of amusements that are deleterious 
to our spiritual power,’’ and say that adherence to 
the fundamental law of the Church requires us to avoid 
the “ taking of such diversions as cannot be used in the 
name of the Lord Jesus Christ.”” This is not a part of 
the section which it is desired to amend, and this rule 
would remain if the specific prohibitions mentioned in Sec- 
tion 240 were omitted. They were put into the Discipline 
in 1872,and many pastors say they are greatly embar- 
rassed by their presence there. 

Former Episcopal addresses have contained strong para- 
graphs on temperance. That of 1896 speaks of total prohi- 
bition as the ideal legislation for the liquor traffic, but 
calls for thestrict enforcement of all restrictive measures, 
and refers with satisfaction to the closing of saloons in 
New York City on Sunday. It says the time has come 
when every Christian should assume the duties of citizens 
and that ‘‘a man may beas much a missionary of God in 
the politics of America as in the forests of Africa.” 

Referring to the awful happenings in Turkey, the ad- 
dress bas these strong and emphatic sentences, which were 
received with tremendous applause : 


“ But no follower of him who is the Redeemer of all mankind 
can limit his view toany one country. We see in Armenia such 
atrocities as we never deemed possible of execution in this age. 
We are no more appalled at the ravage, rapine and murder of a 
hundred thousand by the Turks than at the apathy and inaction 
of the so-called civilized nations. Through our whole history 
and national polity we bave kept aloof from European and Asian 
complications. But we believe that the whole diplomatic and 
moral power of our Government should be put forth to bring 
these gigantic wrongs to a sudden end.”’ 


The address is regarded as one of the strongest ever pre- 
sented. 

The Committee on Eligibility of Women, consistipg of 
thirty-one members, three at large nominated by the 
Bishops, and two, one minister and one layman, from each 
of the fourteen General Conference districts, named by the 
districts, organized Saturday -afternoon, and spent the 
afternoon and evening discussing the question whether the 
women delegates ought or ought not to be allowed seats in 
the General Conference. Dr. A. J. Kynett, of the Church 
Extension Society. an uncompromising friend of admis- 
sion, was chosen Chairman. and Dr. T. B. Neely, an un- 
compromising opponent of admission, was made Secretary. 
The Committee finally divided, when it appeared 
that there were twenty for admission. including Drs. 
Kynett, A. B. Leonard, D. H. Moore, J. W. Hamilton, 
Earl Cranston, and eleven against, among whom were 
Drs. Buckley, Neely, Grau, (Chaffee, Little, Rothweiler 
and Carroll. ‘here were several lawvers among the lay- 
men and they were nearly evenly divided. Judges Shaw 
and Caples argued ably in favor of admission on the con- 
stitutional aspects of the question, and Judge Brill and 
Mr. Coon met them in true forensic style. Majority and 
minority reports will, of course, be presented. They will 
be short and simple, affirming on the one side the eligibil- 
ity of the women, notwithstanding the failure of the con- 
stitutional amendment, and on the other denying it. A 
great debate is expected to begin on Monday. When it 
will end no cne can predict, and it is by no means certain 
how it willend. The chances seem to be in favor of the 
women, judging by the division of the committee. which, 
of course, was not a packed committee since all but three 
of its members were elected by ballot by the delegates of 
the several districts. H. K. C. 


Special by Telegram to THE INDEPENDENT. 


MonpDaAy, May 4th. 

When time for taking up the question of the admission 
of women arrived, Bishop Merrill announced that Confer- 
ence would sit in judicial and not in legislative session. 
Before the reports were presented a communication, signed 
by three of the women claiming seats. was read stating 
that, while they believed they were justly entitled to take 
the seats to which they had been elected, they were un- 
willing to seem to insist on personal rights which are in 
dispute. The chief question now in issue is as to the 
method to be pursued, and they thought thatif the Con- 
ference were relieved of their presence it might he able to 
devise some plan of admission on which all could agree. 
They would therefore relinquish all claim to their seats. 
The communication wassigned by Mrs. Bashford, of Ohio, 
and Mrs. Parker and Mrs. Butcker, of Indiana. This 
leaves one, Lydia Trimble, of China, a claimant. Confer- 
ence, without taking any action on the communication, 
proceeded to hear the report of the committee. 

Majority and Mirority reports were presented by Drs. 
Kynett and Neely. The former supported the report of 
the majority by a strong and impressive sneech. He denied 
that those who favor the admission of women propose to 
break down or show disrespect to the constitution of the 
Church. They believe that admission involves constitu- 
tional questions, but they also believe that when the 
amendment was adopted in 1872 admitting laymen to 
General Conference the right of women to come in was 
settled. They further hold that when the Geveral Confer- 


ence of 1884 decided that the word layman was to be 
interpreted as applying to all members of the Church who 
are not members of the annual conference, it interpreted 
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the law in favor of the admission of women. He argued 
that the act of the General Confere nce in 1888 refusing to 
admit women delegates was a judicial act applying only to 
their right to sit in that particular Conference. Professor 
Little made a strong argument against admission. The 
discussion proceeded under the five-minute rule. Great 
applause greeted the addresses of the advocates of admis- 
sion, showing that a majority of the Conference probably 
favored admission. One speaker protested against ap- 
plause. Bishop Merrill said it began before he knew of it 
and ended before he could get at it. Another speaker 
caused much merriment by beginning his address thus: 
‘“‘ Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters of the Conference.”’; 
H. K. C. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


AT the August conference at Northfield, Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, who has always received such a cordial welcome in 
this country, will attend and take part in the conference. 
This will be his fourth visit. 


-... There have been numerous reports that the Czar at 
his approaching coronation would issue a proclamation 
granting liberty of conscience throughout the Empire. The 
accuracy of these reports has been seriously questioned by 
many who are in position to know. According to a tele- 
gram from Rome to an English paper the officials of the 
Roman Catholic Church have learned that such a procla- 
mation is to be issued, but that the Holy Synod of Russia 
is opposing it most earnestly, hoping to prevent its being 
carried out. 








...- Interesting and what may prove to be very important 
action has been taken by the Pope in the re-establishment ° 
of the Catholic Patriarchate at Alexandria for the Copts 
and the consecration of two Coptic bishops for Upper and 
Lower Egypt. The United Copts, those in communion 
with Rome, number only a very small portion of the 
entire people, probably not more than 20,0.0 out of 600,000 ; 
but in view of the ignorance of the regular Coptic priests 
and the earnest effort of many in the Coptic Church for re- 
form, itis thought that the liberal element may be at- 
tracted to the Roman Catholic Church as giving better 
outlook for education. 


....Cardinal Vaughan has published the Catholic Year 
Book for England for the year 1896. From this source we 
learn that there are four Englishmen in the Cardinal’s 
College; that England and Wales together have 17 bishops, 
inclusive of the apostolic vicar in Wales; that Scotland 
has 7 bishops. The British Isles report 3,014 priests serving 
in 1,789 congregations. Of these 2,090 are secular clergy. 
England has 1 archbishop and 2 bishops in partibus in- 
fidelium. The total Catholic population of Great Britain 
is estimated at about 5,500,000; namely, 1,500,000 in Eng- 
land, 365,000 in Scotland and 3,500,000 in Ireland. The 
Briti-~h colonies are credited with 10,250,000 Catholic sub- 
jects. 


...-Advanced summaries of the statistics of the Congre- 
gational churches show the total number of ministers to 
be 5,347, and of churches 5,482, a gain for the latter of 
140 over the past year. The membership is 602,453, a gain 
of 18,969. The additions on confession have been 35,327. 
The Sunday-school membership is 682,580, a gain of 4,645. 
The benevolent contributions have been $2,187,150, and the 
home expenditures, $6,707,613. As compared with the 
previous year these show a decrease in the benevolent con- 
tributions of $2,981, and in the home expenditures of $327,- 
694. In view of the conditions during the past year the 
disproportion in this decrease is most noticeable. 


.... The statistical summary of the American provinces 
of the Moravian Church shows that in the Northern prov- 
ince there are 11,047 communicants, and in the Southern 
2,567, making a total of 13,614. To these are added 1,160 
non-communicants in the Northern province and 165 in the 
Southern, 4,903 children in the Northern province and 1,097 
in the Southern, making the total statistics for each, 17,066 
for the Northern and 3 827 for the Southern province, the 
entire summary being 20,895. This shows a net increase 
over the previous year of 1,021, including 691 communicants. 
The Sunday school statistics show for the Northern prov- 
ince 1,152 teachers and 9,151 scholars, andin the Southern 
351 teachers and 3,648 scholars, making a total of 1,503 
teachers and 12,799 scholars, an increase over the previous 
year of 105 teachers and 643 scholars. 


...-At the recent meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of New South Wales, among the 
overtures presented was one with regard to the use of the 
Gothenburg system for reforming liquor traffic. There 
was considerable discussion, some claiming that the worst 
evils of the liquor traffic arose through adulteration of the 
liquors, and claimed that it should be taken out of the 
hands of interested individuals and be controlled entirely 
by the Government. With regard to local option, some 
maintained that it had failed; others contended that there 
was more of drunkenness under that system than had been 
even in the large cities of Australia, and opposed earnestly 
any adoption of that or the recognition of any use of in- 
toxicants as other than an abuse, A resolution in favor of 
the Gothenburg system, however, was adopted, and pre- 
sented before the Government. 


....The Methodist ministers of Chicago have received an 
answer from Cardiral Rampolla through Cardinal Gib- 
bons to their statement in regard to the unfair treatment 
of Protestants in Peru, Esuador and Bolivia. The follow- 
ing extract indicates the character of the reply : 


“The Protestants in Peru, far from being restricted in the 
free exercise of their worship, are rather accorded a larger de- 
gree of toleration than is compatible with a strict construction 
of the political constitution of these countries. Thisis evidenced 
by the fact that in Peru, especially in the cities of Lima and 
Callao, there are several Anglican and Methodist chapels where 
weekly conferences are held. As to the solemnization of mar- 
riages, the delegate informs me that, while the Constitution of 
Peru recognizes no other form (as valid) than that prescribed by 
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the Council of Trent, Protestants do, as a matter of fact, wed 
with religious ceremony in presence of their ministers, and civilly 
before the consuls and ambassadors of their respective coun- 
tries. The same condition of things, relative to marriages, exists 
in Bolivia and Ecuador, where the exercise of religious worship 
is regulated by special constitutional enactments, with which, 
however, the Holy See cannot interfere. Having in due time 
received from Your Eminence the representations of the Rey. 
John Lee, I deem it opportune to communicate to you the results 
of my inquiries, so that you may, according to your judgment, 
transmit them to the reverend gentleman.” 


---eThe hopes which friends of religious liberty in Rus- 
sia were beginning to entertain seem doomed to disap- 
pointment. It was generally believed that at the approach- 
ing Coronation in Moscow the young Emperor would issue 
& manifesto ameliorating to some extent the position of 
that brave body of protesting Stundist peasants who have 
for so many years borne the brunt of a ruthless persecu- 
tion. According to the New Russian Telegraph, a semi- 
official paper, there is no foundation for those hopes. It 
says that neither the Czar nor any of his responsible ad- 
visers could think of allowing any privileges to so “ dan- 
gerous”’ a sect, ‘‘ which has political rather than religious 
ends in view, and whose leaders, mostly Germans, are 
seeking to instil into the minds of ignorant Russian peas- 
ants ideas detrimental to the best interests of the Em- 
pire.’”’” And so the prisons and the places of exile will 
continue to hold their companies of sorrowing brethren, 
whose only crime is that they seek to worship God in 
accordance with the dictates of their consciences and the 
teaching of holy Scripture. Professor Godet, of Neuchatel, 
the well-known professor of theology, has written an able 
little book on the history and sufferings of the Stundists 
which is having an immense sale in Germany and Switz- 
erland, and will be probably translated into English. 


....-Altho little has been recently heard of the movements 
of the secret Armenian revolutionary committees in the 
Caucasus and Eastern Asia Minor, there is little doubt 
that their activity continues, and gives great offense to 
the Russian authorities as well as to that section of the 
Armenian clergy which isin favor of the extension of Rus- 
sian power over their nation. A number of young men 
have been recently arrested in Nukha, and other towns of 
the Eastern Caucasus, for complicity in writing and pub- 
lishing a manifesto addressed to Armenians attending 
Russian universities, and urging them to devote their time 
and abilities to agitation on behalf of their downtrodden 
compatriots groaning under Turkish misrule. A corre- 
spondent in Tiflis has also received news that the Cathol- 
icos, incensed at the action of a number of his political 
clergy, and anxious to avoid all conflict with the Russian 
Administration, has ordered the offenders to desist from 
all manifestation of active sympathy with the Armenians 
in Turkey, and in case of refusal threatened their in- 
terment in a monastery. The breach between the New 
Armenians, as the younger political sections of the Church 
call themselves, and the Old Armenians, headed by the 
Catholics, continues, and is likely to create considerable 
confusion in their church affairs. The Synod at Etchmi- 
adzin is paralyzed by internal dissensions. 


-..e The New York Presbytery had a stormy meeting last 
week to act upon the report of the committee as to the in- 
structions from the General Assembly in regard to the ac- 
ceptance of candidates for licensure. That report, as pub- 
lished in our columns two weeks ago, stated that while the 
Presbytery sought to be truly loyal, yet in its view the 
General Assembly had exceeded its constitutional powers 
and infringed upon the presbytery’s inherent rights in en- 
joining it in regard to the reception under its care and the 
licensure of candidates for the ministry, A motion was 
made by Dr. George Alexander accepting this, but there 
was strong opposition on the part of Dr. G. W. F. Birchand 
others. Dr. John Hall expressed disapproval of the form 
in which the report was presented and offered the following 
resolution : 

“That the Presbytery of New York desires to report respect- 
fully to the General Assembly that it only receives ministers 
from other presbyteries or denominations on being satisfied of 
their acceptance of the Standards of the Church, and that it is 
the Presbytery’s intention to apply.the same principle in the 
preservation of scriptural doctrine to all applicants for licenses. 

* That the Presbytery desires, on the one side to hold fast the 

truth as embodied in our Standards, and at the same time in the 
interest of peace and mutual good-will does not exclude from 
application for license students who give evident assurance of 
their loyalty tothe Standards of our Church.” 
After considerable discussion this was accepted by a vote 
of 61 to 42 as the answer of the Presbytery to the injunction 
from the Assembly. Notice of appeal to the New York 
Synod was made by Dr. J. F. Sutton. 


....-At the meeting last week of the Western Section of 
the Executive Commission of the Alliauce of Reformed 
Churches, held at Philadelphia, there was a large attend- 
ance. In view of the death of Dr. T. W. Chambers, the 
President of the Section, Dr. W. H. Roberts was unani- 
mously elected for the unexpired term of that office. The 
special committee on co-operation of home missions sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the different synods and 
assemblies the following plan for co-operation : 


“1, That in the work of all the Boards, as related to each 
other, the authority of the Church Courts is to be recognized as 
final. 

“2. That there shall be no interference with churches, mis- 
sions or Sabbath-schools at present existing, unless by voluntary 
agreement between the denominations directly concerned. 

“3. That ordinarily, no churches, missions or Sabbath-schols 
shall be established in small communities where the field is f.!ly 
occupied by other Presbyterian or Reformed churches. 

“4. That the Supreme Judicatories of the several churc ies 
recommend their church-members, when moving into new com- 
munities, in which there is no congregation of their own Church, 
to unite, for the time being, with some other Presbyterian oF 
Reformed church, if such there be. 

“5. That if cases of difference of opinion arise in connection 
with the work, they shall be referred for consideration and am- 
icable adjustment to the missionary authorities of the denomi- 
nations directly concerned.” 
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An invitation for the meeting of the Seventh General 
Council, in 1900, was presented by Dr. Wallace Radcliffe, 
of the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The invitation was indorsed by the meeting 
and referred to the Sixth Council, which meets in Glas- 
gow next month. 


....News has been received of the disturbance in thecity 
of Kilis, about forty miles from Aleppo, on the road to 
Alexandretta. The trouble began quickly, without any 
apparent cause, on Friday, March 20th, at about ten o’clock 
in the morning, and continued until two o’clock Saturday 
afternoon, when soldiers arrived from Aintab. There 
were two companies of soldiers in the city at the time,-but 
the governor and commander were both absent, and the 
soldiers made little effort to arrest disorder, in some cases 
assisting in breaking open the houses. According to the 
Moslem reports the number of persons killed did not exceed 
50, of whom the great majority were in the fields. The 
Christians claim to have lists of 70 killed, and of over 200 
who are yet missing. About 50 houses and all of the shops 
belonging to Christians were looted. It was stated on 
every hand that many of the leading Moslems did what 
they could to protect tue lives and property of their neigh- 
boring Christians, many of whom fled on hearing the alarm 
to Turkish houses for protection. A large number of 
people gathered from the country around and seemed quite 
disgusted, when, on arriving at the city, they were not 
allowed to enter and take part inthe plunder. The Moslem 
villagers generally talked freely of making an end of the 
Christians, but the soldiers are reported as active, vigilant, 
and confident that there would be no trouble. The disturb- 
ance was confined to the Armenians, of whom there are 
2,000 in a population of about 20,000, besides 1,000 Greeks 
and Jews. The Protestant community suffered quite se- 
verely. There is anxiety throughout that whole region, the 
people having hoped that, whatever their suffering and 
hardships, they would be at least protected from massacre. 
It willtake some time and prompt and decisive measures 
to undo the harm. 


...-In 1892 a large number of the colored Baptist 
ehurches in the Bahamas formed the Bahamas Baptist 
Union, and chose as their superintendent the Rev. D. 
Wilshere, who had been with them for many years as mis- 
sionary of the Baptist Missionary Society of England. The 
first annual meetings were heid in a hired room in 1893; 
then a site for a chapel was secured in the city of Nassau, 
where the meetings have been held since then. A visitor 
to that section describes as very interesting the baptism of 
candidates in the open sea about four miles east of the city, 
and speaks enthusiastically of the work of the churches. 
The same visitor attended the meeting of the Union held 
last March. At this meeting there was evident, both in 
the addresses and in the prayers of the pastors and dele- 
gates, the powerful influence of the Holy Spirit, and in all 
the conduct of the meeting considerable ability was mani- 
fest in the dispatch of business. Reports were received 
from thirty-two churches, and one pastor told of his sea 
voyages among his thousand members scattered on islands 
over a space a hundred miles long by forty miles broad. 
The Young People’s Union, which has six branches and 
over 400 members, gave in its report, and the financial 
statement showed that since April, 1892, over $7,000 have 
been subscribed in cash or in labor and material. The 
Nassau Chapel and some of the other buildings are out of 
debt, and a special fund is being raised for the Nassau 
Church, The native pastors serve almost without salary. 
Most of them are owners of small cultivations and work 
with their own hands. Mr. Wilshere has ‘contributed 
largely of his own funds for the work until his income has 
been exhausted, and he depends not merely for his island 
visitation but for his own support upon contributions. 
The work done has been of the best, and it deserves the 
hearty support of those interested in evangelistic develop- 
ment in the Bahamas. 


....A council of the Congregational churches of this 
neighborhood met at Broadway Tabernacle Church on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 28th, to take action upon the 
resignation of Dr. H. A. Stimson from the pastorate. Most 
of the churches in New York and Brooklyn, and the First 
churches of Montclair and Jersey City were represented by 
the pastors, and sometimes by a lay delegate. Among the 
prominent ministers present were Drs, R. S. Storrs, T. B. 
McLeod, A. J. Lyman, A. J. F. Behrends, R. R. Meredith, 
Lyman Abbott, S. H. Virgin, A. H. Bradford, J. L. Scud- 
der, J. B. Clark, William Kincaid, Washington Choate, 
M. E. Strieby and A. F. Beard. Dr. Meredith was chosen 
Moderator and Dr. Choate clerk. The different papers 
connected with the presentation of his resigaation by Dr. 
Stimson and the action of the Church were presented, and 
there were some remarks. The council finally adopted a 
statement prepared by Drs. Storrs and Virgin and C. D. 
Wood expressing regret for the decision that had been 
arrived at on the part of Dr. Stimson and the Church, yet 
approving of the final action in view of the special diffi- 
culties, The paper closed with the following : 


“The council gladiy avails itself of the opportunity most 
earnestly and affectionately to commend Dr. Stimson to all the 
churches which it represents, and to all the churches of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, as an able aud honored pastor and preacher, noble 
in spirit, sound in the faith, catholic in sympathy, while faithful 
to his special communion, devoted to his spiritual work, and full 
of rich enthusiasm for it. He has greatly endeared himself to 
the ministers and churches assembled in this council and to the 
ministers and churches of other namesin this city. He has given 
to us and to them wise counsel, animating impulse, and a per- 
sonal inspiration in the years of his recent presence among us, 
and for his future usefulness and reward in any work to which 
the Master may call him we, with undoubting confidence, look 
forward. Not to the pulpit only, but on the platform, in com- 
mittees and in conferences, as well as in the closer fellowship of 
familiar personal intercourse, he will bring to others, we are 
sure, as constant and generous a blessing as he has brought to 
us. 
“The council presents also assurances of its fraternal regard 
(0 the church which has called it together, and earnestly trusts 
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that the distinguished history of this church {during the more 
than fifty years of its existence will be continued, and its Chris- 
tian prosperity be maintained and advanced under divine favor 
in the years to come.” 








Missions. 
GLIMPSES OF MISSION WORK IN CHINA. 


BY J, E. BUDGETT MEAKIN, 








HARDLY had I set footin the ‘Central Kingdom,” as the 
Chinese fondly, and not without some show of reason, style 
their country, when I was suddenly introduced to one of 
the most impressive sights I have ever witnessed. From 
the deck of the tug which had brought me to the Shanghai 
landing stage from the magnificent Canadian Pacific liner, 
in which I had crossed from Vancouver, a friend pointed 
out to mea missionary in a dress which struck me as 
stranger than anyI hadever understood the Chinese to 
wear. A sort of blue dressing-gown with wide sleeves was 
surmounted by a loose red hood, with a flap at the back, 
which covered the shoulders, the lower part of the face 
being concealed by a quilted blue-buttoned guard. I 
thought this must be some striking Salvation Army rig, 
but was astonished to learn that it was only an ordinary 
Chinese winter dress. From the landing a man-carriage 
quickly conveyed me across the foreign settlement to the 
home of the China Inland Mission, and here it was that I 
saw what struck mesomuch. The day was the last one of 
1894, and I was ushered into a room in which all the mis- 
sionaries then staying in the home were collected for Bible- 
reading and prayer, for which the whole day had been set 
apart, as one of fasting. It was a large room, otherwise 
used to dine in, well filled with what looked like a native 
audience. It was, indeed, hard to realize that those I saw 
before me—the men in blue cotton or silk jackets, sur- 
mounted by round black caps with red silk knots, beneath 
which escaped their pigtails ; the women in blue or black 
smocks and embroidered frontlets, were Europeans. I 
knew, of course, that one of the principles of this mission 
was to wear the native dress, to approach the people as 
closely as possible; and I had seen a returned worker wear- 
ing a partial costume over his European dress and hair, 
but I had never realized what the change really meant in 
practice. 

I had to take a second look, and hear the voice, before I 
could be sure that the venerable Chinaman leading the 
meeting, in pigtail and otherwise shaven skull, was none 
other than Mr. Hudson Taylor, to whom I had bidden good- 
by in Liverpool only a few monthsago. From behind I could 
not tell who were native and who were foreign, but I 
picked out one fine figure as that of some native pastor or 
teacher. Yet lo! when he turned his head, he was Mr. Ste- 
venson! I amconsciousasI write that it is impossible to 
convey any adequate idea of what that scene meant to me. 
Easily distinguishable as the average European in native 
dress is from those ‘‘to the manner born,” either by physi- 
ognomy, gait or speech, the marvelous change from the 
European style, more especially by the shaved head and 
pigtail, must be seen to be appreciated. I only wish some 
of the workers would wear their tails and costumes in 
England, that it might be understood at home what this 
change means. One member of the mission, several years 
in the field, assured me that it almost made him weep, he 
felt so sad each time he went to beshaved, when the bridge 
between the costumes was cut away. 

Since that first experience I have visited many mission 
stations of many different denominations, and I have 
seen many of their workers, including Roman Catholics 
in Chinese costume, but I shall not soon forget that morn- 
ing. Noone who has not gone in and out among the peo- 
ple of this Empire can have any idea of the grace that is 
needed to enable an English man or woman to come right 
down to them and live as far as possible as one of them. 
High as is the place the Gospel missionary has ever held in 
my mind, I could never honor them before as I can now, 
after seeing and experiencing something of what they have 
to put up with under these circumstances. I do not wish 
to speak disparagingly of those who retain the foreign 
dress whether they live as some do among the natives, or 
in the comparative luxury of comfortable European houses 
in spacious compounds in the foreign settlements. They 
are doubtless making all the sacrifice they feel called 
upon to make, but my heart goes out in sympathetic 
pride to those who work on the China Inland lines. 

Indeed, if England and America and Scandinavia only 
knew it, they have reason to be prouder far of these their 
sons and daughters in the mission field, than of all their 
soldiers and their sailors, or even of their firemen and life- 
boat men. The fight I see around me here is grand ; apart 
from every consideration of the message they bear, or the 
wisdom of their errand, their task is heroic; and could 
Englishmen at large realize what the fight means to them, 
they wouldaccord them fullest honor. As anindependent 
outsider, I rejoice at the opportunity afforded me of bear- 
ing witness to the consecration and self-sacrifice of these 
noble men and women, by the side of whom I am ashamed 
of myself. 

It is all very well for the bigoted and prejudiced civilian 
or official living in the East to scoff at the work they are 
doing, into which they will not take the trouble to look ; 
no impartial inquirer can fail to see that whatever criti- 
cisms may be passed on the action of individuals, or what- 
ever fault may be found, there does not exist a finer set of 
representatives of all that we love toconsider truly British 
than Christ’s ambassadors abroad. What else can be ex- 
pected of men, a large proportion of whom lead immoral 
lives, whose consciences often make them shun and 
vilify the men they dare not face? These are the men 
who run down missions, of which they know nothing, 
echoed by friends who willingly join in their chorus, with- 
out inquiry. 
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Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR MAY 17TH. 
THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS.—LUKE 19: 11-27. 








GOLDEN TEXT.—“‘ He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much ; and he that is unjust in the least 
is unjust alsoin m uch.”’—LUKE 16: 10. 

NotTeEs.—‘‘These things.’”’—The praise of Zaccheus and the 
announcement that his sins were forgiven, and that the Son 
of Man had come to save the lost. “The Kingdom of 
God.””—Christ’s taking the kingdom and ruling, instead of 
the Romans. ‘Would immediately appear.’’—Christ 
did not clearly disabuse them, not even when the children 
hailed him as the king with hosannas. “ To receive 
for himself a kingdom.’’—The people would understand 
the parable, as this was precisely what Archelaus had some 
time before done. When his father, Herod, died he had 
gone to a far country, even to Rome, the capital of the 
empire, to ask the Emperor to give him the kingdom. And 
some of the Jews had sent after him a protest, begging 
that he might not be made king; but that, rather, Judea 
might be made a province, governed by a proconsul,——— 
‘Ten servants.”—The money was given them so that 
they might go into trade and support themselves during 
his long absence. ** Pounds.”—The “ pound,” mina, 
was worth between fifteen and twenty dollars ; a good cap- 
ital for one going into trade.- ——“ Austere.’’—Harsh, 
severe. “Thou knewest.”’—This sentence should be 
interrogative—“‘ Didst thou know?” etc.—or an excla- 
mation—"* Usury.’’—Interest.—Mine enemies.”—Different 
persons from the servants. The parable shows that Christ, 
at his appearing in his kingdom, would reward both his 
servants and his enemies according to their works. 

Instruction.—lt is not wise to be always expecting the 
immediate coming of Christin some tangible, visible form , 
as the Jews did, but to be always living so as to be ready 
when he does come. 

This parable says that each servant had one pound. An- 
other says that the numberof talents given were different. 
The point of the parable is not in the amount given, but in 
the fact that God gives us each something. We are not 
left without gifts, opportunities, responsibilities, any of us ; 
and we must “‘ occupy,’’ improve them, 

Remember this command: “Occupy till Icome.’”’ Many 
& person, when converted, is zealous fora while and then 
flags. We must be persistent. We must be faithful till 
Christ calls us to account. 

God has enemies, There are those who do not love nor 
serve Christ. They will not have him to reign over them. 
It is very strange, but a fact. We should understand our 
position clearly. Are we among those that want Christ as 
our master, or those that would be their own masters ? 

The rightful king will reign. It is of no use to resist 
him. Resistance will not be successful when he comes in 
his kingdom. The parable says: ‘‘ Slay them before me.’’ 
That is according to the Oriental custom. What Christ’s 
way will be we may not exactly understand ; but the soul 
that sinneth, it shall die. 

Faithful service will be rewarded. It cannot be other- 
wise. God were no good God if he did not work on this 
principle. Christ says elsewhere that his disciples shall sit 
onthrones. This is figurative, for he says his kingdom is 
not of this world ; but it means reward and blessedness. 

Human faculties differ. Some have more ability than 
others and can accomplish more. Those of less ability 
should not grieve. God will praise them equally and re- 
quire less of them. The man with great abilities has more 
serious responsibilities. 

It is a fair thing that those who work the hardest and 
most skilfully should get the most. Every young man 
should try to save alittle money, when what he has saved 
grows without his labor. If he gets riches, itisright. He 
ought to. Think what a world this would be if diligent, 
prudent men did not get rich. ; 

The servant, the church member who does not improve 
his opportunities and work for his Master, need notexpect 
any better treatment than the enemy. He is not a true 
servant, but an enemy in disguise. Such enemies are the 
worst—who take on the Christian name, but will not do 
Christian service. 























Ministerial Register. 


ALDEN, E. K., Cong., Boston, Mass., died April 31st, aged 71. 

BOYNTON, N., Cong., Boston, Mass., accepts call to Detroit, 
Micb. 

BROMLEY, Henry, Bapt., Brooklyn, N. Y., died April 20th, 
aged 84. 


CHILDS, A. C., Cong., Lindboro, N. H., died April 13th. 

COODER, C. L., Prot. Epis., Pottstown, Penn., accepts call to 
Trenton, N. J 

FRANCES, A. Horton, Presb., Providence, R. I., accepts call to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

HARMAN, HEnry, Presb., Carlisle, Penn., resigns. 

HASKELL, W. H., Meth., Ontario, Cal., died April 19th. 

HURD, Zenas, Meth., Lima, N. Y., died April 11th, 

HAWTHORNE, J. B., Bapt., Atlanta, Ga., accepts call to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

McCORKLE, W. A., Presb., Detroit, Mich., died April 16th. 

MORRISON, Joun H., Unit., Boston, Mass., died April 26th. 

PARKMAN, C. McD., Prot. Epis., Elizabeth, N. J., died Apri 
22d, aged 69. 

PARE, J. L., Prot. Epis., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to 
aXe . 


PIERCE, C. C., Bapt., Oneonta, N. Y., accepts call to Chelsea 
Mass. 


POLLARD, E. B., Bapt., Roanoke, Va., accepts call to Colum- 
bian University. 

SCARLET, GreorGe W., Dutch Ref., Chicago, accepts call to 
Havana, Ill. 

SHIPMAN, Hersert, Prot. Epis., 
West Point, N. Y., as chaplain. 

THOMAS, C. F., Presb., Chester, Penn., died April 29th, aged 55. 

VALENTINE, O., Prot. Epis., Jamaica, L. 1., died April 25th. 

WHEELER, F. B., Presb., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., died recently. 

WILLIAMS, Ven. G. M., Prot. Epis., consecrated Bishop May lst 
Detroit, Mich, 


N. Y. City, accepts call to 
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fiterature. 


The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” will be 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes recewed. The interests of our readers will guide us tn the 
selection of works for further notice, 








THE THIRD EDITION OF WHARTON’S SAPPHO.* 


A THIRD edition of Mr. Henry Thornton Wharton’s 
Sappho is no bad excuse for saying yet a few more 
words on a very fascinating subject, if indeed there is 
need ever for proving one’s right to delight one’s self, 
without cost to others. A matter of twenty-six centuries 
counts in reckoning Sappho’s value—a long period 
throughout which this strangely gifted women has held 
her place as the Tenth Muse against all comers ; and it is 
to Mr. Wharton’s credit that, since 1885, the two great 
odes and all the tantalizing song-fragments known to 
scholars have been quite within the reach of a popular 
audience and, as far as such a thing is possible, open to 
popular understanding. He deserves high praise for 
what he has done so carefully and with such beautiful 
results. 

The first edition (1885) was well-nigh perfect; the 
second (1887) included photographic reproductions of the 
Fayum fragments, and the third (1895) is an improve-. 
ment upon the other two, chiefly in the addition of some 
clever translations by Frederick Tennyson, ‘‘ Michael 
Field” and others. As the book now stands it contains 
every extant poem, line, phrase and word credibly at- 
tributed to Sappho. The Greek type in which the origi- 
nal is set is beautiful, but too small, not so open and 
readable as that chosen by Mr. Bullen for his ‘‘ Anacre- 
on,” the accent marks being often scarcely distinguish- 
able, and the prose translations are in clear italics. Mr. 
Wharton’s three prefaces and his biographical essay are 
models in their way. 

Poets and, next to them, lovers of poetry as an art, 
will perhaps never tire of studying Sappho. Her ojes 
and fragmentary verses are as wonderful as the finest 
relics of Greek sculpture, regarded merely for the crafts- 
manship they display. Uaquestionably her vocabulary 
was chosen by the very highest selective power of 
genius ; and she made phrases ofsuch potency that the 
more they are studied the deeper and richer grows their 
suggestive fascination. Diction and style blend at her 
will into perfect speech; music, color, movement and 
passion combine in her verse asin a living animal, and 
all that is most powerful in organic life distinguishes her 
scheme of expression. 

It is, perhaps, true that the study of Greek poetry, as 
taught or permitted in our schools, goes but a short way 
toward unlocking the deepest treasure-c offers of an art 
like Sappho’s. What is Shakespeare or Chaucer to the 
average youth who i3 delving at the text through set 
lessons ? How much less a Greek poet can be we all feel 
and see every day. Understanding, in the matter of art, 
is never arrived at over the dusty road of practical 
science, Theimagination, that strange source of element- 
al comprehensions and sympathies, must be reached 
and stirred by irrelevant movements, and unforeseen 
circumstances must betray the secrets of hidden springs. 

From the academic point of view Mr. Wharton’s 
Sappho is nothing more, nothing less, than a pony, upon 
which the lazy and cunning student may amble through 
his A§olic lesson. Itis just the thing for the Vassar 
girl—do they worry Sappho there?—-to have under her 
pillow along with her peanuts and candy; and it will 
make glad the heart of any lad who has a refractory 
Sapphic splinter in the football lobe of his brain. But 
the pony (if as wild as an unbroken mustang all the bet- 
ter) is what genius will have, despite the academic rules, 
Never was there a truly a great mind that did not, by 
some happy discovery or trick, find the short road to 
learning. 

The earnest student of literary art will find the side- 
lightss thrown upon Sappho’s text, by the numerous at- 
tempts at translation here given, a very effective aid to 
his comprehension of what the greatest critics have had 
tosay. With but slight knowledge of Greek scholar- 
ship, he will be able to grasp the riches of what Mr. 
Watt so aptly names her ‘‘ high imperious verbal econo- 
my,” and feel in some degree the strange inexhaustible 
power of her personal note. For the great lyrists are 
always in the storm and stress of self-expression ; and in 
this particular Sappho shows herself so superior that 
she is without a considerable rival. 

No better exercise in the pursuit of a rich and gsu- 
_premely condensed verbal style can be imagined than a 
serious and well-ordered study of Sappho’s phrasing. 
Swinburne, the greatest word-musician of modern times, 
has come very near in Eaglish what she perfectly did in 
Greek, and Mr. Wharton has shown (what Swinburne 
himself readily acknowledges) that Sappho’s wonderful 
fragments acted upon the Eaglish poet’s imagination 
with enormously fertilizing effect. But waere Swin- 
burne is most notable for gorgeous liberality in words, 
Sappho is stingy, selecting and compressing with a 
miser’s hand ; and yet hers is always the last refinement 
of all-comprehending and all-glorifying expression, 

* SaPPHO, MEMOIR, TEXT, SELECTED RENDERINGS, AND a LITERAL 
TRANSLATION, By HENRY THORNTON WHaRTON, M.A. Oxon. Lon- 
don: John Lane; Chicago: A.C, McClurg & Co. $2,325, net. 
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Shelley and Tennyson were profoundly indebted to Greek 
poetry for what Matthew Arnold would have regarded 
as Celtic magic. The prose style of De Quincey is rooted 
back deep in thesame soil ; and Addison was proud of his 
modest Greek obligations. The craft of letters is a very 
ancient one ; its best credentials are of patrician author- 
ity ; and one great trouble with contemporary poetry is 
that the poets are ignorant of these credentials, or have 
a plebeian contempt for them. 

It would bea great thing, were some publisher to give 
the public a classical series on the model of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s Sappho. No good library could afford to be with- 
out it. Especially valuable would be an edition, say of 
Bergk’s ‘‘ Poete Lyrici Greci,” the Greek text, a good 
prose translation opposite or under, and such notes, his- 
toricil, biographical and critical, as would be honestly in 
in aid of the literary student who has no taste for far- 
fetched German nonsense and desires to learn only what 
will be of use to him in his work. 

To give our readers a fair understanding of Mr. Whar- 
ton’s plan we transcribe a single example (Fragment) 
109 : 

“A, mapbevia, napbevia, roi pe Aitoto’ aroixy; 
B. Obxéri j&o mpd¢ of, ovKéte HE0, 
“A. Maidenhood, maidenhood, whither art thou gone away from 
me? 
B. Never again will I come to thee, never again. 


‘“‘From Demetrius, who-quoted the fragment to show 
the grace of Sappho’s style and the beauty of repetition.” 


A metrical translation by John Herman Merivale is 
also given. Uader some of the fragments, besides Mr. 
Wharton’s prose rendering, there are many examples 
of versified translations and paraphrases from séme of 
the most gifted of modern poets. For instance, the 
** Ode to Anactoria” has the famous Latin imitation by 
Catullus with Mr. Gladstone’s translation, one by Sir R. 
F. Burton, one by Ambrose Pailips, by Smollett, by 
Merivale, by Symonds, and an imitation by Teanyson. 

Whatever else may be said of Mr. Wharton’s prose 
renderings, every reader will feel that they are sympa- 
thetically interpretive and suggestive, and at the same 
time closely literal. 
betterments to offer ; but these we would enforce upon 
nature if we could. Under this arrangement each frag- 
ment has its own lexicon, each word its various glints of 
meaning, as seen from the point of view occupied by 
each chosen interpreter. 

At the end of the volume there is a valuable list of 
books and essays bearing directly upon the study of 
Sappho and her poetry. The cover-design, by Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, is in excellent keeping with the beautiful 
make-up of the entire book, which is a monument, more 
lasting than marble or brass, to the greatest woman poet 
of all time. 


RECENT FICTION. 


The Supply at Saint Agatha’s. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Some 
irreverent readers may call this a ghost story. The appari- 
tion, which is the chief source of interest, comes ina 
mysterious way and goes without making itself a reality. 
In the fewest words the story is this: The regular pastor 
of the rich and aristocratic church at St. Agatha’s is sent 
abroad to regain his health, and a poor, old and neglected 
country minister is called as supply ; but before he can 
come he exposes himself in a bitter cold night to attend 
the death of a miser. and so dies of pneumonia. Meantime 
there appears at Saint Agatha’s a man who offers himself 
as the sub supply sent by the dying old minister. Nobody 
knows who he is, whence he comes, or what is his name. 
He thrills everybody with a look, preaches mightily, with- 
out saying much thatis reported in these pages, and goes 
away as mysteriously as he came, leaving the congregation 
at Saint Agatha’s thoroughly harrowed in conscience 
because they have not long ago vacated their pews and 
given up their church bodily tothe poor. It is at once the 
weakness and the strength of this story that it impresses 
the reader powerfully and yet at the same time leaves him 
unenlightened as to exactly what the whole thing means. 
Unquestionably the mysterious supply is Mrs. Phelps- 
Ward’s ideal of Christ; but it is rather a hazy adumbra- 
tion than aclear presentation. And after all this glimps- 
ing, this artful suggesting, is all that any fiction-writer 
could safely venture uponin dealing with the situation here 
imagined. Taken for just what it is, thestory stands forth 
strongly imagined and vigorously told. Thestyle, which 
has secured to Mrs. Phelps- Ward the admiration of a great 
audience, is here, and the fervid religious feeling pecul- 
iarly hers glorifies her pages. Now and again there isa 
slip in the use of a word, as where, on page 3, *‘similar’’ is 
made to mean ‘‘identical,” or *‘ the same’’; and ‘‘as still 
as the courts of Heaven when a soul is pardoned,” might 
give rise to a smile of inquiry. But laying aside objec- 
tions to highly colored rhetoric and certain strains of im- 
practical sentiment, and undertaking to deal with the 
story as an answer to the inquiry: *‘ What if Christ should 
come as supply to some great fashionable church in Bos- 
ton or New York and preach to the congregation?’ we 
can feel its criticism, its irony, its indignation and its 
denunciation leveled at the rich pretenders to Christianity 
who go through the empty forms of worship in stately 
temples of fashion. There is, too,a telling thrust at the 
Church for neglecting its obscurer ministers, while pam- 
pering those who chance to please a wealthy flock. The 
author puts fire into her sentences; they have the fine 
enthusiasm of absolute earnestness and make every page 
glow with religious heat, 
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The Mighty Atom. By Marie Corelli. (Philadelphia ; 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) Amy person in search of 
wherewithal to feel unhappy, and of something to sigh 
about, will easily find plenty of it in this extremely sent. 
mental and altogether lugubrious story. A poor, little, 
unnatural boy child is the victim of a father who is abso- 
lutely devoid of feeling. His mother elopes with a roué - 
his tutor crams him todespair; his unhealthy longing after 
a knowledge of God shatters his nervous system ; and the 
death and burial of a little girl of his acquaintance crazes 
him to the extent that he hangs himself to death with a 
ribbon given him by his disreputable mother. Such js 
sociology according to Marie Corelli. Let all the world 
read and become good. We have tried it. 

Emma Lou—Her Book. By Mary M. Mears. (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $100) This is a fresh, bright, 
lifelike presentation of the experiences of a young girl, 
barely sixteen, who teaches country school and makes way 
for herself with tact, honesty and girlish magnetism. The 
book is not literature, but itis amusing, and its spirit is 
wholesome and enlivening. The author has hit, witha 
lucky stroke, and laid open a vein of sparkling natural. 
ness and vivaciousness, which if not above a rustic level 
at times, is still never below the line of purity and honesty, 
We have read Emma Low with genuine pleasure, and 
would like to hand the book around for the delectation of 
readers who enjoy a breezy and thoroughly fresh story. 

The Baritone’s Parish. By J. M. Ludlow, D.D. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co.) There is a great’ deal of 
romantic, even poetic, feeling condensed in this little book. 
The author writes with warm enthusiasm and captivates 
his reader at once. It is the story of how adrunken singer 
was reclaimed by a brother professional, and restored to 
wife and happiness. The telling is good, but the optimis- 
tic spirit is better. Dr. Ludlow has written nothing that 
is stronger in style and in liberal human sympathy than 
this charming little story. 

The Captured Cunarder. By William H. Rideing, 
(Boston: Copeland & Day. 75cents.) A most entertain- 
ing story of what an [rish cruiser might do, given the man 
and the opportunity. Mr. Rideing makes his hero seem 
quite real, and the dashing work on the high sea is depict- 
ed with graphic vigor. O'Grady wins our respect quite 
against our will. : 

The Massacre of the Innocents, and Other Tales, by Bel- 
gian Writers. Translated by Edith Wingate Rinder. 
(Chicago: Stone & Kimball. $1.25.) The impression made 
by this bundle of translations is not in any way pleasing. 
We have not before us the originals, and so can only say 
that the translator’s style indicates conscientious work. 
As for the stories themselves, they stand for the yellow 
leaves of decadence in both imagination and expression. 
The Belgian writers represented are Maurice Maeterlinck, 
Georges Eekhoud, Camille Lemonnier, Auguste Jenart, 
Louis Delattre, Stephane Richelle, George Ganir, Eugene 
Demalder and Hubert Krains. Readers who are unable to 
peruse these authors at first hand, yet wish to reach an 
intelligent knowledge of what they stand for, will do well 
to examine this translation. It will afford a smack of 
Belgian minor fiction. 

Sleeping Fires. By George Gissing. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 75cents.) Thisisa very silly story not 

badly written, cast in weak imitation of Hardy’s ‘‘ Tess,” 
with the terms reversed. George Gissing can write a good 
novel, but he seems to prefer writing poor ones. 

Dedora Heywood. By Gertrude Smith (New York, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 75 cents), is a little story turning upon 
the religious and moral experiences and personal influence 
of an excellent spinster who, after some years of conven- 
tional church life, feels a change of religious belief. As 
for Dedora’s doctrines and practices, they go well in the 
story ; but each reader will consider them from his own 
point of view, or, what is most likely, not consider them at 
all. 

The Ebbing of the Tide. By Louis Becke. (Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25.) Twenty oae short stories of 
the South Sea fill up this handsomely printed book. They 
are picturesque and highly colored, done after the style of 
Pierre Loti’s early sketches, with a strong reminder of 
Bret Harte. Some of them are deeply pathetic; but the 
life they pretend to depict is sensual toa degree and scarcely 
agreeable fireside reading. Rough men, half-savage 
women, love, jealousy, crime, death, all setin an atmos- 
phere of tropical warmth, constitute the substance of Mr. 
Becke’s sketches, and a few of them are singularly touch- 
ing. < 

I Married a Wife. By John Strange Winter. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co.) There is nothing in 
the least notable about this little story, save that it is 
amusing and as light as chaff. An hour spent in reading 
it will be an hour of rest, while the man and his sweet- 
heart, later his wife, are going through a number of lively 
and more or less foolish experiences, It ends with a pair 
of twins and great happiness. 

The Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst. By W. 
Pett Ridge. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) Thisis 
a most cleverly written story in which a middle-aged and 
somewhat battered literary man is given back to youth 
with a second opportunity to make a success of life. How 

he tries and fails could hardly have been better described. 
It is entertaining from start to finish. 

The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. By John Ken- 
drick Bangs. (New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.) 
Mr. Bangs is at his best in these amusing sketches, which 
are immensely enjoyable. The humor is broad enough 
but it is not coarse, and many of the scenes are very funny. 
We commend the book to all who enjoy harmless and un- 
hackneyed caricature. 

Ina Silent World. By the author of “ Views of English 
Society”. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 50cents.) A 
deaf-mute girl here records the story of her life and love. 
The result is not very conducive to the reader’s pleasure, 
however much it may touch his sympathy. It all ends in 
a drowning. 

The Gold Fish of Gran Chimé. By Charles F, Lum- 
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mis. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) With ex- 
cellent full-page illustrations by Henry Sandham and dec- 
orated with head pieces and end pieces of an archeological 
cast, this beautiful little book contains a pleasant story of 
mining adventures among the ancient ruinsin Peru. The 
local coloring is doubtless true ; but it certainly is strange, 
and in many places the dialect, or whatever the lingo may 
be called, is hard enough reading. 

The Farmer and the Lord. By George H. Hepworth. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 7% cents.) The reader 
taking up this story may as well be prepared for a good 
deal of religious argument; but the author has a bright 
and easy style of saying things, and manages to hold inter- 
est as he rushes along with his dramatic examples of how 
the Lord wrestles with the farmer and finally overcomes 
him. Itis a good, strong story of its kind, full of whole- 
some religious zeal, and well bearing out its optimistic 
purpose. 

Madame Delphine. By George W. Cable. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75cents.) A pretty edition of Mr. 
Cable’s touching Creole story. 

Inthe Village of Viger. By Duncan Campbell Scott. 
(Boston : Copeland & Day. $1.25.) We have here a wisp of 
charming short stories, or sketches, of life in a dreamy 
little Canadian French village. Mr. Scott has a pleasant 
style well suited to what he has undertaken. Romance 
and realism are cleverly blended in some of the pieces, so 
that while they are quietly yet richly poetic, they at the 
same time give an immediate impression of life inits hum- 
drum monotony among the quaint villagers of a place like 
Viger. The stories are all rather French than English in 
their manner as well as their matter. 

The Master Spirit. By Harriet Prescott Spofford. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 75cents.) Mrs. Spofford’s 
well-known knack of making gentle tragedy is at its best in 
this musical story, which we have read with deepening 
interest from first word to last. The end is not very consol- 
ing, but then so many people enjoy having things close up 
with a wail of despair. The Master Spirit is a highly 
artistic story in conception, composition and style. 

The Outlaw of Camargue. By A. de Tamothe. Trans- 
lated by Anna T. Sadler. (New York: Benziger Brothers. 
$125.) This is a fairly good translation of a French melo- 
dramatic novel dealing with Provengal life. While of a 
sensational character, it is not in the worst, and certainly 
not in the best style of French fiction. Toward the close 
the interest deepens somewhat, and at last there is a very 
whirlwind of tragic scenes. 

The Courtship of Morrice Buckler. By A. E. W. 
Mason. (New York: Macmillan &Co. $1.25) A down- 
right stirring and enjoyable romance of the seventeenth 
century’s last quarter in England. It is written with 
energy, its characters are lifelike, and the adventures 
sketched are brought out sharply and with rapid strokes, 
Many of the scenes are finely dramatic, coming out natu- 
rally through dialogs and crisp word play. It is, indeed, a 
notably powerful romance iu its way, not to be taken too 
seriously, but for a half day’s delight when one is in the 
mood to be entertained without troublesome instruction. 

The House Boat Boys. By Harry Castlemon. (Phila- 
delphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. $1.25.) It probably does 
no harm for healthy, well cared for boys to read a book 
like this, they will enjoy it without caring to attempt 
following its lead. The experiences and adventures de- 
scribed are breezy and full of a certain loosely picturesque 
fascination. As mere amusement a book like this may be 
read carelessly and flang aside unremembered. 

Vera Verontzoff. By Sonia Kovalevsky. Translated by 
Anpa von Rydinysviird. (Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. 
31.25.) Sonia Kovalevsky may have possessed great 
mathematical genius, but she was not a great novelist. 
What we think of her is that she was a hot-house thinker, 
a forced exotic in literature, and an unhealthy influence in 
all directions. The fewer such women the world has the 
better for the world. The present story is Russian, and 
while it doubtless gives strong glimpses of Russian life, it 
is hysterical in style and intensely and morbidly senti- 
mental insubstance. Such fiction has but one possible 
basis of justification, it may add something to the sum of 
the world’s hate of Russian penal methods; but as 
literature it suggests neurotic lesion and cerebral anemia. 

A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthorne. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This story was awarded 
a $10,000 prize, offered by the New York Herald. We do 
not doubt that it was the story best suited, of all the man- 
uscripts offered, to the newspaper need; but it is not out 
of place to wonder what Nathaniel Hawthorne, were he 
living, would think of such a piece of literature. From 
first page to last the book is trash thrown together with- 
out regard for style, composition, or the decency of the 
coarsest art. There is not a respectable man or a bearable 
woman among the dramatis persone, The men are coarse 
brutes, the women worse, and the conduct of the entire 
story is on the beer-shop plane, the language that of black- 
guards and scapegraces. We feel that in some way Mr. 
Hawthorne half indicates a desperate plunge of spirit in 
writing a story so course, so crude, so out of all keeping 
with his genius, his education, his inheritance and his duty 
to society. Itis a long cry from the ‘*‘ Marble Faun” to A 
Foul of Nature. 1t is the cry from the hight of art to the 
gutter of cheap vulgarity. 

A House of Cards. By Alice S. Wolf. (Chicago : Stone 
& Kimball. $1.25.) Without doubt the publisners of this 
book are showing most beautiful work in the way of 
paper, printing, binding and general excellence of make- 
up. We wish we could say as much in commendation of 
the literary contents of A House of Cards, which is but 
a watery and flabby imitation of [bsen’s most objection- 
able stories. It is a curious phase of present fictiou-writ- 
ing, this influence of Ibsen over women who feel called 
upon to write novels. Here we have a writer of some abil- 
ity throwing away her gift upon an attempt to warm over 
the stale remnants of what at its best was but a feast for 
ene and evil-minded company long ago cloyed with 
t. 
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An Introduction to the Study of American Literature. 
By Brander Mattbews, A.M., LL.B, Professor of Literature 
in Columbia College. (New York : American Book Compa- 
ny. $1.00.) Introductions are sometimes embarrassing, 
especially when the person introduced feels, in the midst 
of the ceremony, that the introduction lacks somewhat of 
dueauthority,oris performed without knowledge of the pro- 
prieties. The ordinary schoolgirl or schoolboy of America 
will, we venture to say, blush at the first sentences of Mr. 
Matthews’s introduction, in which he assumes that any 
child able to read does not already know that “since the 
invention of the art of writing, the story of the past is no 
longer kept alive by word of mouth only,” and that “ we 
to day can read the record of the feelings, the thoughts, 
and the acts of the people of two thousand years ago.” 
The fairly wide awake American lass or lad will naturally 
sniff at this information, and suggest to the Professor that 
he might better write something not quite so obvious. 
Fifteen writers, and no more, Mr. Matthews finds worthy 
of exterded mention in his Introduction to American 
Literature. These are Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, 
Halleck, Drake, Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Poe, Holmes, Thoreau,‘ Lowell and Parkman. Under 
the rather indifferent heading, ‘‘Other Writers,” he hastily 
tucks in Webster, Hamilton, Bancroft, Prescott, Bayard 
Taylor, Walt Whitman and Mrs. Stowe, with casual men- 
tion of a few others. Then comes a final ckapter, ‘ Tue 
End of the Nineteenth Century,” in which Mr. Matthews 
pretends to array bis most notable contemporaries. With 
great show of care he mentions Howells, Twain, Stedman 
and Eggleston. These four are the only living, working 
literators in America worth the trouble of being introduced 
to, save that a “ Brief Chronology,’ which somewhat re- 
sembles a few pages cut from an old ‘‘ Webster’s Elemen- 
tary Spelling Book,” is brought in asa sort of tail piece, 
in which H.C. Bunner’s tender “ Airs from Arcady” are 
justly and properly mentione4, and Paul Hamilton Hayne’s 
poetry is unjustly and improperly left out; in which 
Stockton’s ‘Lady or the Tiger’ is deservedly recorded, 
while Harry Stilwell Edwards, Richard Malcolm Johnson 
and George Egbert Craddock are undeservedly left out, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, an Englishwoman, is in. Edith 
M, Thomas, Grace King, Helen Gray Cone and Mrs. Deland 
are out. Mary E, Wilkins is in for everything that she 
has written; but Sarah Orne Jewett, Mrs. Spoffurd, Eliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps, and Mrs. Piatt are out. Barrett 
Wendell is in, while twenty writers as good areout. We 
take fair note that Mr. Brander Matthews cites some of 
his own books, which is all right; but why does he so 
strangely slip in Hamlin Garland and leave out the author 
of the “Story of a Country Town’’? It will bea task 
fruitful of good if young students of American Litera- 
ture will undertake to rearrange and fill out this ‘“‘ Brief 
Chronology,” more as a pastime than asa serious study, 
As it stands, it certainly is a curiosity ; and just as cer- 
tainly the work is not a safe ore to go into our schools, 
where accuracy is so necessary a part of literary training. 


Studies in English Church History. By the Rev. Ham- 
ilton Schuyler, M.A. With an Introduction by the Rev. 
Thomas Richey, S.l.D. (Crothers & Kortb, New York. 
$1.00.) The five lectures which compose this volume were 
delivered before the congregation of Trinity Church, New- 
port, R. I., during Lent, 1895, They are designed to trace 
the entire history of the English Church from a High 
Anglo-Catholic point of view to the present time. The 
first lectures on the founding of the Church in Britain 
and the relation of the Roman type of Christianity to the 
earlier Christianity of the North, are free, strong and 
highly inspiripog. The author makes every effort to be 
fair to Luther. His name is too great and his work too 
momentous to be lightly dealt with; but alas! the deadly 
stain of schism is on his garments, and on the Puritans as 
well. But how does our author escape for himself and his 
Church the charge of schism, which has been hurled at him 
by the Church of Rome? Most easily. Listen! After 
great provocations and endless negotiations which some- 
times promised much, but at last ended in nothing, the 
Pope of Rome, in 1570, issued against Elizabeth, Queen of 
Great Britain and Supreme Governor of the Church of 
England, the major excommunication. All good Catho- 
lics were forbidden to attend the Anglican churches, and 
thus Rome went intoschism. Truly this is an impressive 
demonstration. The finest parts of thése lectures are 
those which portray the doctrine of vital piety and 
spiritual power in the English Church previous to the 
outbreak at Oxford. The only fault we have to find with 
this narrative is that it is dated about a hundred years too 
late and would have beer truer if made to describe the 
survival into later times of the condition of things in 
which Calvinistic Methodism, on the one hand, and Wesley 
Methodism, on the other, made their appearance for the 
regeneration of England. The culmination of the whole 
movement is, however, for our author in the growth of 
Anglo-Catholicism out of the Oxford Tractarian move- 
ment. In that movement we aretold the Anglican Church 
vindicated itself, asserted its Catholic and apostolic char- 
acter, and planted itself as never since the Reformation it 
had been planted on the solid rock. 

Puritanism in the Old World and the New, from Its In- 
ception in the Reign of Elizabeth to the Establishment of the 
Puritan Theocracy in New England. A Historical Hand- 
book. By the Rev. J. Gregory, of Edinburgh. (Fleming H. 
Revell Company. #2.00.) The author of this volume was for 
fifteen years the successful pastor of the leading Congrega- 
tional church in Edinburgh, as the immediate successor of 
Dr. Lindsay Alexander. He has been a diligent student of 
Puritan times and Puritanism,having studied them, not so 
much, perhaps, from the Presbyterian or English evangelical 
point of view as from the Independent and Congregational 
point of view. His book is written absolutely without bia. 
He is especially free from the imputation of having written 
either to make out the point that Puritanism owed every- 
thing to Holland, which may be said to be the main thesis 
of Mr. Douglas Campbell’s book, or in some spite against 
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Massachusetts, which is the besetting sin of Mr. Straus’s 
book on Roger Williams. As to the debt of the Puritans 
to Holland, Mr. Gregory agrees in general with Mr. Camp- 
bell, whose book he has read with interest and sympathy, 
finding in it little to justify the violent outbreak of Mr. 
Goldwin Smith against it as an attempt to belittle one of 
the great periods of English history. He is not, however, 
blind to Mr. Campbell’s partialism. It is much to say for 
a British author that he is well enough read in American 
and in New England history to know that the banishment 
of Roger Williams from Massachusetts had nothing to do 
with bis religious opinions, and to furnish one of the most 
effective replies we have seen to Mr. Oscar S. Straus’s re- 
cent attempt to fix the odium of intolerance and persecu- 
tion on the Puritan leadersin Massachusetts. Mr. Gregory 
begins with the rise of Puritanism during the reign of 
Elizabeth. In Part II of his work he traces the history 
into the New World, in particular its expansion from 
Plymouth and Massachusetts. Some of the very best work 
in the book will be found in the Notes, to which we there- 
fore direct particular attention, especially the two perti- 
nent notes on the question, ‘‘ Does Calvinism promote 
intolerance?” and on the important point that “Calvinism 
and Puritanism are not identical.”” The book is much to 
be commended as having all the good points of a histor- 
ical handbook, compact, judicial, comprehensive, and as 
an interesting vitality and literary attractiveness, 


Kriegspiel: The War-Game. By Francis Hindes Groome. 
(Ward, Lock & Bowden, London and New York. $1.50.) 
This gypsy tale would delight Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland, 
and compares favorably with George Henry Borrow’s 
* Lavengro, the Scholar, the G)psy and the Priest,” or 
“Romany Rye.’”’ No one of the characters is drawn 
with the masterhand which gave us ‘“‘ Meg Merrilies” in 
‘Guy Mannering.” In learning the book does not rival Mr. 
Leland’s exposition of the Romany speech, and as a work 
of fiction takes a slow pace, wanders into episodes and just 
fails of winning a place in the first rank. Some of the 
chapters are weak; we might even call two on American 
affairs offensive; and there are chapters in the develop- 
ment of the plot which run too near the fantastic, tho 
they serve a purpose in giving the author his chance to 
bring out some new points in the life and characterization 
of the modera gypsy as he has studied him in England. 
In this respect we have no recent fiction to compare with 
Kri-gspiel. It lets us into the gypsy encampment and 
inner life very muck as William Black’s * Princess of 
Thule” threw open the Hebrides. We do not care so 
much for the gypsy villain, Peruse, of thestory, nor for the 
phenomenal attainments and magical lore of ‘‘-Dr.Wat- 
son,’’nor for the gypsy instances of second sight occult- 
ism or hypnotic vision. All these fantastic types have been 
overdone on the stageand in literature. In Kriegspiel they 
retreat into the background of accident and incident while 
models of reality are brought forward. The real gypsy 
speaks and acts as he does in his own encampments and 
natural relations. He is the victim of superstitions, some- 
times dangerous, often wily and false, never a respecter of 
property rights. The yoke of social and civil obligations 
lies light upon him. The women are inflexibly chaste but 
care little to be wed by rites of holy Church. Their vow is 
their bond to the man to whom they are plighted. The 
book is full of touches which betray Mr. Groome’s personal 
contact with these people and acquaintance with their 
love. His strength is here and not in constructive power. 
The girl “‘Sagul,” for example, makes no such imposing 
impression as ‘* Meg Merrilies,’”’ but she is trae gypsy and 
‘“* Meg Merrilies’’ is none. Asa novel of present gypsy 
life we can mention nothing to compare with Kriegspiel. 


The Primary Factors of Organic Evolution. By E. D. 
Cope, Ph D., Professor of Zoology and Anatomy in the 
University of Pennsjlvania. (Open Court Publishing Co., 
Chicago. 2.00) This isthe latest important review we 
have seen of the present position of the discussion as to 
Organic Evolution. The original contributions made to 
the discussion by Professor Cope in the volume are based 
on his researches in the department of paleontology, and 
represent the present relation of paleontological investi- 
gation to the subject. Professor Cope’s position and that 
Maintained in the present volume is summed up by him 
in seven distinct propositions, whicb, with their opposites, 
are well worth quoting as the best possible exposition of 
the present position of the question ; 

“1. Variations are promiscu- 
ous or multifarious. 


**1. Variations appear in defi- 
nite directions. 

“2. Variations are caused by 
the interaction of the organic 
being and its environment. 


“2. Variations are ‘ congeni- 
tal’ or are caused by mingling 
of male and female germ-plas- 
mas. ‘ 

3. Acquired variations can- 
not be inherited. 


“3. Acquired variations may 
be inherited. 

4, Variations survive direct- 
ly as they are adapted to chang- 
ing environments. (Natural 
selection.) 

“5. Movements of the organ- 
ism are caused or directed by 
sensation and other conscious 
states. 


4. Variations survive direct- 
ly as they are adapted to chang- 
ing environments. (Natural 
selection.) 

“5. Movements of organism 
are not caused by sensation or 
conscious states, but are a sur- 
vival through natural selection 
from muitifarious movements. 


“6. Habitual movements are 
produced by natural selection. 


“6. Habitual movements are 
derived from conscious experi- 
ence. 

“7; The rational mind is de- “7. The rational mind is de- 
veloped by experience, through | veloped by natural selection 
memory and classification. from multifarious mental activ- 
ities.” 





Harper & Brothers bave issued two more of Thomas 
Hardy’s novelsin their uniform edition. These are A Lao- 
dicean and The Hand of Ethelberta, both in Mr. Hardy’s 
least objectionable vein. ($1.50 the vol.) The same firm 
bring out a new edition of that sprightly book, The Dan- 
vers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers. ($1.00.) 
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Dr. Congalton’s Legacy. By Henry 
Johnston. (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.25) This is an interesting tho 
quiet story of the ‘‘ North Country,” with 
a good deal of dialect and much matrimo- 
nial plotting in it. A legacy gives no end of 
trouble to a managing mother, who wishes 
to marry her daughter to a certain gentle 
man, a marriage which, by the terms of 
the bequest, would make seid bequest per- 
fect in the gentleman and available to said 
daughter. It is a quaintly told story, and 
in the end everything promises well. 


Tommy Toddles. By Albert Lee. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, $1.25.) There 
is plenty of droll fun in this book, which 
reminds us of Frank R. Stockton’s least- 
studied and most extravagant work for 
young folk. From first page to last it is 
grotesque literature, and Mr. Peter S. 
Neweli’s illustrations are quite in a line 
with the text. We pity the person who can 
refuse to grin at some of the jocund sur- 
prises, sprung like steel traps by the story’s 
comical turns, preposterous as it is. 


> 
> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


AN International Modern Book Exhi- 
bition opens in Paris this month. 








_++eThe papers prepared for the Harvard 
Teachers’ Association will fill most of the 
May Educational Review. 


.-The Christian Work announces its 
removal from the Times Building to the 
Bible House (Rooms 86-90), New York City. 


... The * Life and Letters of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes,” by Johu T. Morse, in two 
volumes, will be published by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., May 10th. 


..The Preacher’s Magazine for May is 
a Memorial number, containing a variety 
of addresses, sermons and reflections bear- 
ing upon patriotism and Memorial Day. 


..Mr. Swinburne’s new poem, ‘‘ The 
Tale of Balen,” the most important work 
he has done for several years, will be 
brought out this month by Messrs. Chatto 
& Windus, of London. 


...-The Decorator and . Furnisher for 
May contains a description of the home of 
Mrs. Ole Bull, in Cambridge, Mass., by 
Elizabeth Walling, and of the house of the 
artist, Edward Moran, by Mrs. Oliver Bell 
Bunce. 


.-Messrs. Copeland & Day announce 
for early publication a new translation 
into English, by M.S. Henry, of the Medi- 
eval Canie fable or song tale of **Ancassin 
et Nicolettc,’’ with the versified passages 
rhymed by E. W. Thomson. (Small square 
octavo, $1.00.) 


.. Tbe Chapbook, after all, will remain 
in Chicago. The May number bears on its 
title-page the name of the new firm, H. S. 
Stone & Co. Mr. Herbert S. Stone con- 
tinues as Editor and Mr. Harrison G. 
Rhoades as Assistant Fditor. Its proof- 
reader is still to seek. The firm begins the 
publica tion of books at once. 

..The Atheneum announces that Mr. 
Theodore Watts, the well-known English 
literary critic, has added his mother’s sur- 
nai.e to his own and will sign himself in 
future Theodore Watts Dunton. And Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn, it is said, has not only 
taken up his residence in Japan, but has 
changed his name to Y. Koijami. 


..Maynard, Merrill & Co. have in press 
for immediate publication a ‘‘ History of 
the Army of the United States,” edited for 
the Military Service Institution by Gen. 
Theo. F. Rodenbough and Maj. William L. 
Haskin, U.S. A. The volume will contain 
historical sketches of each staff corps, de- 
~partment and regiment, from the date of its 
formation to the present day. These histor. 
ical sketches have been prepared in almost 
every case by officers connected with the 
organizations of which they write. Anin 
teresting feature of the work will be a 
series of autotype portraits of all the gen- 
erals in chief of the army from 1789 to 1895. 


.-The spring number of the Art Inter- 
change, with the suggestion of a woman 
bicyclist upon its yellow cover, has a read 
able article on bicycling through Switzer. 
land, the ‘‘Wheelman’s Paradise,” from the 
artistic standpoint; a short contribution 
by Grace Barton Allen, recommending 
** Bicycling for Women Workers;”’ and a 
note of congratulation on the opening of a 
room in the basement of the Metropolitan 
Museum fitted up to accommodate from 
five to eight hundred wheels, while their 
riders are examining the collections up- 
stairs. In the same issue Mr. George Whar- 
ton Edwards writes the leading article on 
**Some Painters of Old Bruges,’ and Mrs. 
Candace Wheeler prophesies the irrup- 
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tion of a new industrial fad among Ameri- 
can women in the revival of ‘‘ Domestic 
Weaving” astaught in the Swedish Indrs- 
trial Schools ; a revival that is already well 
advanced in England, Italy and France. 


.-The American Authors’ Guild has 
taken possession of its new Guild Home No. 
226 West Fifty-eighth Street, New York 
City. The American Authors’ Guild Bul - 
letin says: 


“The brilliant galaxy of Knickerbocker au- 
thors, consisting of Bryant, Cooper, Drake, Hal- 
leck, Irving, Paulding, Poe and Willis, long 
since passed away. A single survivor of the 
*Old Guard’ of American writers happily still 
lingers in the person of Theodvure Sedgwick 
Fay, born two years before Gladstone, who is 
residing with his family in Germany. *‘ Norman 
Leslie,’ a story of old New York, his most pop- 
ular work, recently republished, was issued as 
long ago as 1835,and soon afterward was suc- 
cessfully produced at the Bowery Theater.” 


Mr. Fay was Secretary of the American 
Legation in Berlin from 1837 until 1853, 





when he was made Minister to Switzerland, 
where he remained until 1861. Since that 
date he has lived in Berlin. One of his 
latest publications was a History of Ger- 
many. The Guild has elected Mr. Fay an 
honorary member. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


A “Wereott of the Gospels in Greek. ae? gee 
ond Lot ‘ext. By the Rev. A 
co! pp. xiv, 160. Now al 








Archbisbop Arg and the Project of Union 
(1717-1720) between the —— anit Angli- 
can Churches. 2 J. Lupton, D.D. 

6, DD. F4B. TRO ORME. ....2000 coccccccoccscocces 
Songs of Fate. wih, on Outline soe Stohete 
of the International Guild. Tigss pp. a6 

New York : Die Internationale  Geistes. 

A Handbook on Currency and ———— With 
Numerous Tables and Diagrams. By George 
B. Waldron, A.M. om pp. 130. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Tae ee Kiee’s ‘8 arn Being the Second 

ies of t Sermons to Children. By 
Sylvanus Stati, D.D. T44x5%4, pp, 49. The 


comme 0 a Call to the Ministry; or, The 
Preacher and the Preaching for the Present 
Crisis. ry Daniel 8. Gregory, D.D., LL.D. 
8x‘34, pp. 365, The same....... 0... 00 sees 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Democracy and Liberty 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, author of “‘ History of the Rise and Influence 
of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,” etc., etc. 2 volumes, pp. xxi atieeds xix 601. 


Large crown 8vo, gilt top, $5.00, 


“Mr. Lecky treats his subject as perhaps only he 
among ![vine writers is capavle of treating it, with 
a wealth of historical illustrations, together with a 
solidity of judgment and carelessness in marshal- 
ling his facts, a width of range in philosophic knowl- 
edge and a sense of responsibility in the manner of 
treatment that demand the highest recognition.” — 
New York Sun, 


A Spiritual Faith: sermons 


By the Rev. JoHN HAMILTON THOM. With 
a Memorial Preface by the Rev. Dr. JAMES 


MARTINEAU, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 
$1.75. 
Inspiration: 


Eight Lectures on the Early History 
and Origin of the Doctrine of Biblical 
Inspiration. 

Being the Bampton Lectures for 1893. 
By the Rev. W. SANpDAY, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D., Dean Ireland’s Professor of Exege- 
sis, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, 
Preacher at Whitehall. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Some Principles and Prac- 
tices of the Spiritual Life 
By B. W. MATURIN, Mission Priest of the 


Scciety of St. John the Evangelist, Ox . 


ford. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


This is a treatise on practical religion which has 
very unusual value as a sincere and penetrating 
study of the spiritual life. The author drops the 
plummet into the deep places of the heart.”’—Inde- 
pendent, N. Y. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


Problems of the Far East 


Japan—Korea—China. By the Right 
Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M P., late Fel- 
low of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Author 
of * Russia in Central Asia,” ‘‘ Persia 
and the Persian Question,” etc With 
9 full page plates, 35 illustrations in the 
text, and 2maps. 8vo, 468 pages, $2 50. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, 








“In ascanty sketch of this character it is possible 
to give only a bint as to the vast and varied a 

of ‘ Democracy’ and Li . There is ugh watch 
aspect of modern political and social thought which 
is not under review. Agree or not with all the aa 
clusions of its author, force and acuteness with 
which he defends an indefensible prc position render 
peculiarly tascinating one of the most notable books 
of the decade.’”’—Chicago Post. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR EDWIN ARNOLD 


East and West 
Essays by Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.C.W.E., 
C.S.1. With 41 illustrations by R. T. 
Pritchett. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 





The Last Years of 
St. Andrews 


September, 1890, to September, 1895 
By the author of ‘“‘ Twenty five Years at St. 

Andrews,” etc. 8vo, $4.00. 

*,* No part of this volume has previously ap- 
peared in any periodical. 

* This book has all the characteristics of its prede- 
cessors. There is much of it to attract and hold the 
reader—much that deals with English places and 
people, much which has to do with Scottish places 
and people, in which and whom all educated persons 
are interested. . . . Dr. Boyd is alwayscharacter- 
istic, and he is always readable. . . . He has 
shrewdness and suggestiveness, and, above all. an 
agreeable sense of humor. He has met and known 
Many notable men and women, and has always 
something fruitful to say about them.’’—Globe. 


History of Architecture 


By A. D. F. HAMLIN, A.M., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Architecture in the School of 
Mines, Columbia College. With 229 I 
lustrations, chiefly in half-tone, Bibliog- 
raphies, Glossary, Index of Architects, 
and a General Index. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


The Roman See in the 
Early Church ; 


and Other Studies in Church History 
By the Rev. WILLIAM BriGHt, D.D , Regius 
Profes:or of Ecclesiastical History in the 
sr of Oxford. Crown, 8vo, $2.00. 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE Most SCHOLARLY AND USEFUL “ONE VOLUME” DICTIONARY EXTANT. 





ASK YOUR BOOKSELLEK FOR 


Stormonth’s 


Dictionary 


A Dictionary of the English Language, Pronouncing, Etymological, and Explana- 
tory, embracing Scientific and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, and a 


Copious Selection of Old English Words 


By the Rev. JAMES STORMONTH. 


The Pronunciation Carefully Revised by the Rev. P. H. Phelp, M.A. 
1,242 Pages, 8vo, Cloth. Price reduced to $1.50. 


This work is abreast of the best scholarship of the day. 


being too recondite. 


is vast ; form compact. 


It bears evidence of scrupulous and painstaking accuracy. 


It is comprehensive without 
Its range 


It contains words, even phrases, in ordinary use, with ample defi- 


nitions, correct etymology, and the pronunciation of good usage, together with full lists of 
words that have a recognized place in science, trade, mechanics, art and literature. The 


spelling is conservative. 


The lists of synonyms and antonyms ample. 


The chief feature of the book is the novel and most useful one of grouping all the in- 
flected formes, derived and related words and phrases, under the stem-root, which is itself 
boldly brought out in black type to facilitate reference. 

Invaluable for every-day use on the desk or in the family library. Get the Best! 

A perfect Encyclopedia of information on the use and meaning of words. 


Mailed free to any address on receipt of price. 


American Publishers Corporation 
310-318 Sixth Avenue, New York 


i. 
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MACMILLAN: & COS 


NEW BOOKS. 


MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW 


NOVEL 
Adam Johnstone’s Son 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD With twenty- 
four full-page illustrations by A. For- 
ESTIER. One volume, 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 





AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK OF 
TRAVEL AND EXPLORATION 


Through J ungle and Desert - 


TRAVELS IN EASTERN AFRICA 


By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, A.M. 
(Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of 
the Imperial and Royal Geographical 
Society of Vienna. With numerous 
Illustrations from Photographs taken 
by the Author, and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 
$5 00. 


An Ethical Movement 


A VOLUME OF LECTURES 
By W. L. SHELDON, Lecturer of the Ethical 
Society of St. Louis. 12mo, cloth, $1.75, 
(Uniform with Kidd’s “ Social Evolution.”) 


—_— 


The Works of Friedrich 
Nietzsche 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. Vol. XU. 
The Case of Wagner; The Twilight 
Idols; Nietz-~che contra Wagner. Trans- 
lated by THOMAS COMMON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $2.00. 





Memoir of Henriette Renan, by the Author 
of “Origin of Christianity,” *‘ Life 
of Jesus,” etc. 


Brother and Sister 


A Memoir and the Letters of Eroest and 
Henriette Renan. Translated by LADY 
MARY Loyp. With two portraits and 
many illustrations. 12mo, cloth, $2.25 





The Pilgrim and Other 
Poems 


By SopHIE JEWETT (E!len Borroughs). 
16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Principles of Sociology 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Associa- 
tion and of Social Organization. By 
FRANKLIN HENRY GIDDINGS, M.A,, 
Professur of Sociology, Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the City of New York. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00 net. 

(Columbia University Press.) 





Cambridge Historical Series 


Edited by G. N. PrRoTHero, M.A, Fellow 
of King’s College and University Lec 
turer in History. 


The United States of 
America, 1765-1865 


By EDWARD CHANNING, Ph.D., Assistant 
Professor of History in Harvard Uni- 
versity. 12mo, cloth, $1 50 net. 





The Rules of Golf 
Being the St. Andrew’s Rules for the 
Game, Codified and Annotated. 

By J. NorMAN LOcKYER, C.B., F RS, and 
W. RUTHERFORD, Honorary Secretary 
St. George’s Golf Club. 18mo, cloth, 

75 cents; or in paper cover, 50 cents. 
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66 FIFTH AVENUE, New York: 
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The Fiuberman and His Friends. a Serkee of 
Revival Sermons. +4 the Rev. Louis Albert 
Banks, D. vill, 365. The same.. 

The Standard rd Hymnal Por General Use. Ed- 

ted b eet Converse, LL.D. 5x84, Pp. 
ie papbowsbdecseds Genes capededeccccce 

Creation Centered 2 By! By H. Grattan 

Guinness, D.D. it et 536. London, 
finglavd: Hodder & Stow 
mp Beshases from Seon Whittaker. 

The * mite ‘Text-Book ; or, The Principal Texts 
Relating tothe Pe eTsOns, Lay Subjects 
occurring In the Hol Scri nged 
with a Variety of Usefu Tables 735, pp. 

232, New York: Amcrican Tract Society... 
The. New Haste of Inebriety. By Lesiie E. 
ley, M.D, LL.D. 734x544, pp. 359. Chi. 

ane 8. C. Griggs & Co ‘s 

On Germinal Selection. By August Weisman. 
6x64, pp, 61. Chicago: The Open Court 

aper 


Pab. CO. PERGP. coccccccce c-coce coesse cooce . 
Shakespeare's As You Like >. Edited, with 
Noves, by Homer B. h.D. 


Sprag' A.M., P! 
With Suggestions and ae y for Study, Fo 
ics for Essays, etc. 73¢x5}4, ~ 
York, Boston, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. 
wonyeet Ee Notes on American Auer. ~ Lucy 
Tappan. 73¢x54, pp. 334. The same...... 
The World « and -94 Poogis. Book vil. Views 
n Afri By Auna B. Badlam. Edited b 
Larkin Dunton, LL. D. Intwo Base. 736X5, 
Vols. I and IT, pp. § The sam 
» Sketch Book. Washington a 
ae Edited by vo Gnalmers, ion 
figaats. pp. vi 
(Johns Hopkins Universiey. Stadion) Slavery 
and Servitude » the Colony of North Caro. 
liva. By John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D. x 
. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
. Paper 
The Glorious Lord. ie ” chi 
A. 9x p. cago, 
Pieming if Re evell C 
The Deeper Christian Lite. An Aid to its At- 
tainment. Lf Andrew eepeeg. 64x44, pp. 
127, The sam 
h the Eternal Ss irit. A ‘Biblical Stud 
Torn The Ghost. PBy James Elder study 
oe 38x534, pp. 315. The same....... 
White Aprons. A Romance of Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion; Virginia 1676. By Maud Wilder Good- 
7x5, PP. ed Boston: Little, Brown & 


y the Rev. T. B. Meyer, 
New York: 


Those Gooa Normans. By“Gyp” Translated 
fromthe French, by Marie Jussen. 734¢x4}¢. pp. 
286. Chicago and ew York: Rand, McNally 
& CO. ccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccccscccceccccccce 

In alt with Charles Dickens By alfred Trum- 

e. I'lustrated. 546, pp. 190. New York: 
Francis P- Har «gg wccee ceccvecovccscccccccocece 
flandbook to the Labor Law of the United 
States. By F.J. Stimson. 746x544, pp. xxi, 
385. .New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.. 

A History of the Hebrew People. From the 
Settlement in Canaan to the Division of the 
Kingdom. By Charles Foster Kent, Pb.D. 
With Mape and Plans. 734x5%4, pp. xxi, 220. 
TE GAMIG. 006.00 000 cccccccece covccccscccccccccs 

Cinderelia, and Other Stories. | moshend 
Harding Davis. 7x5, pp. 205. The ee 

Stories by English oe 5. Tagen. pp. 
Irelaud, pp. _ e same. 

VOL .ccccccccccovce Ce eeerceceseeseree weeeeecceecees 
ited, Ingalls. ‘His Life, his Public Seevions, 
nd his Personal Characteristics. A Bio- 
graphical Sketch. By a. H. Meixell, 

A. 7x5kg, pp. 45. a. Kan.: The 
Home Printirg Co. Paper.... ......cseeeee. 

Little Nature Studies for Little People. sve 

he Ei 11. 
Editea vy 
Mary E. Burt. Revised Edition. 74x, 
pp. vili, 108. Boston: Ginn & C 
ies | Misérables. By Victor hong Apstprs. 
ith Introduction and Notes, by F. le 
Senshdieuae. Tex544, pp. xii, 325. eames 

Southey’s Life of Nelson. ‘Halved with an In- 
troduction and Notes, by Albert F. Blais- 
dell. 744x5, pp. 242. Bevin 4 cieted -eeeseene 

What is Party? By A nson D. Morse. Re- 
¥ inted from Political Science ar terly. 
a XI. No. I,.9%4x6. pp. 82. The same. 

BREF ccccccce beubadhen screeds eeuserivetesmectens 
Mnyesters German moqger. With Notes - 
Vocabulary. 4% 3 0. B. Super. 74x54, D 

1x, 134. ThEGAMGE......-.  — secccccccee cocece 
Stephen. A Soldier we the Cross. By Florence 
orse Kingsley. 734x534. pp. 369. Pniladel- 
phia: Henry Altemus.........seeeeseeee eeceee 

School Recreations and Amusements. A Com- 
panion Volume to King's * School Interests 
and Duties,” prepared especially for Teach- 
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GLADSTONE 


The 
Damnation 

of 

Theron Ware, 


By HAROLD FREDERIC. 
Published in England as 


Illumination. 
Have You Kead It? 


STONE & KIMBALL, 


PUBLISHERS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 














American Baptist 
Publication Society, 


Successors to the Retail Book and 
Stationery Business of 


ANSON D, F. RANDOLPH & 00. 


Standard and current literature. A select assort- 
ment of stationery and fancy goods at low prices. 


182 FIFTH AVENUE, 


3 doors below 23d Street, New York, 





‘One of the most valuable collections of theological works in print.”.—N. Y. EXAMINER. 
The International Theological Library 
Edited by Prof. C. A. Bricas, D.D.. and Prof. S. D. F. Satmonp, D.D. 

A NEW VOLUME JUST ISSUED 


HISTORY 

OF 
CHRISTIAN 

DOCTRINE 
By Prof. GEoRGE P. 
FisHer, Yale University. 
: Jrown 8vo, $2.50 net. 





Apologetics; or, Chris- 
tianity Defensively 
Stated. By Prof. A. B. 
Bruce, University of Glas- 

Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“The work is one of pre-emi- 

nent value for educated lay- 

men, as well as for clergymen.” 


—Prof. GEORGE HARRIS, 
Andover. 


gow. 


This work is the fruit of many years of study and experi- 
ence in instruction in this branch of Church History. It 
comprises not only an account of the rise of dogmas which 
make up the established creeds, but, also, of the course 
of theological thought and discussion from the foundation 
of the Church until the present time. 
comprehensive survey of modern theology in the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic bodies, with a clear statement 
of the influence exerted by the philosophical and scientific 
researches and theories of recent times. 


** It is the classic treatise on its subject.”-—Prof. G. B. 
STEVENS, Yale University. , 


VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY ISSUED 


An Introduction to the 
Literature of the Old 
Testament. By Prof. 8. 
R. Driver, D.D , Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, $2.50 net. 
“Itisthe most scholar]: 

critical work in the English lan- 

guase on tre literature of the 


uld Testament.” 
—Prof. PHILIP ScHAFr. 


It includes thus a 


Christian Ethics. By 
NEWMAN Smyrta, D.D., 
New Haven. Cr. 8vo, $2.50 
net. 

“It isa noble book. In treat- 
ing Ethics from the Christian 

— of view, Yrofessor Smyth 


made a notable contribu- 
tion, — = losophically and 


practically 
. LYMAN ABBOTT. 


and 
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“ The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.” 






can supply you. 


Whiting’s Woven Linen Paper 


ay The latest triumph in the art of paper making is the correct paper to use 
LD in your correspondence. A soft surface—pleasing to the eye and easy to 
(> write on. Made in twovcolors, Pure White and Azure. Every dealer in 
f stationery in the United States and Canada can supply this to you. 
to us for samples, and we will refer you to a dealer in your vicinity who 


Send 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


EOLYOKE 
PRILADEL 


1 aA. 150, and 152 Duane Street, New York 
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By Ian Maclaren. | 


Just Published : 


The Mind of the 
Master. 


By the Rev. JoHN WATSON (Ian Maclaren). 
12mo, cloth, $1.50, 


The discussion by this now famous author of such 
topics in practical religion as “* Temptation,” ** Indi- 
viduality,” “Science of Life,” ** Loss of Goods,” and 
“ Broken Homes,” is characterized by the same keen 
insight and sympathetic touch which have so po- 
tently appealed to those who have read his ether 
books. 


“It is impossible to analyze a spiritual effect, be- 
cause it is largely an atmosphere; but the secret of 
the sweetness of this work is, we think, that it 
springs from the heart, and not (as is the case with 
so much of the ‘religious’ literature of the day) trom 
the intellect.” 


“These studies are able expositions of truth, and 
there is a subtle charm of expression in them that 
wins and holds the reader’s attention throughout. 
They should be heartily appreciated by thoughtful 
seekers after spiritual truth. We are glad to hear 
from Ian Maclaren in the r6le of a preacher.”—The 
Observer. 


BY R. F. HORTON, D.D. 


On the Art of Living 
Together. 


By R F. Horrtoy, D.D. 


CONTENTS: Living together in the family—2. Liv- 
ing together in circumstances over which we have 
no control—3. Living together as husband and wife 
—4, Living together in other conditions a:cording to 
caoice. 


16mo, 50 cents. 


The contents are sufficient toshow the scope of this 
reaiable and suggestive little book. The author’s 
name is an assurance of the pungency ani force of 
his remarks upon these important topics, and is sure 
of a wide rcading, 


Dodd, Mead & Co., 


5th Ave. and 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF ST. 
PAUL. According to the Acts and the Pauline 
Epistles. By Kev. F. J. Goodwin. 240 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 


“ The work has been done in a most thorough and 
painstaking manner and may well — a part of the 
working tools of every Biblical studen 

pm WORK. 


“It is altogether a most meaty, condensed and sat- 
isfactory piece of work, a ver table model of scien- 
tific facts, ‘brought out in the best popular and prac- 
tical manner. INDEPENDENT. 


ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. By ae Burdett 
Hart, D.D. 26 pp. 16mo. Gilt top, 75 cents. 


“Greatly will the Chtstion enjoy this book.” 
RESBYTERIAN BANNER. 


“Dainty and siataiisnetas written; fresh fervent, 
and fascinating.” CHRISTIAN IN'T¥LLIGENCER. 


HEROES OF Fue SOUTH SEA®, By Mar- 
tha Burr Banks. With 23 full-page nalf-tone illus- 
trations. 220 pp. mo. Fis " 


“A truthful and well-told story, made beautiful 
with many artistic illustrations.” INTER-OCEAN. 


* Most qonecting a instructive, as all true sto- 
ries of real heroes a: WESTERN RECORDER. 


THE THREE VIsHINe BOATS. and 
Other Talks to Children. By J. C. Lambert. 60 cts. 


* Excellent addresses to children, in point of brev- 
ity, interest, and lucid preparation.” MICH HERALD, 


THE BOW IN bt ¢ ere ane the ons 
Bereavement. By the R. c D.D. 
cents; white cloth, wilt, _ Ey salt 1 


A delightful book of comfort for the afflicted. 
ADV OF ENGLAND. The i te Let- 
I. By 


AL 
ters of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A. L 
Agnes Giberne. 8vo. $1.75. 





THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. 
tion. I8mo. Cloth, 25 cts. net. An invaluable help 
to Bible study and for all Christian workers. 


BOYS AND YOUNG MEN in Relation 
to Business. sy John D. Wells, D.D. 
“Short and practical; urge< to fear Bee iors keep 
his commandments as the foundation of success. 
CHRISTIAN OBSERVEH. 


Popular edi- 


Any of the above mailed, postpaid, on receipt 
of price 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


10 EAST 23D STREET, NEW YORK. 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. PHILA., 1512 Chestnut St. 
ROCHESTER, 9% State St. CHICAGO, 169 Wabash Ave. 
CINCINNATI, 420 Elm St. 8. FRAN‘SCO. 637 Market St. 





J. CHURCSA CO., Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS. 





Jan. 2d, 1896.—** The Churches in 1895.” 
February 6th, 1896.—‘‘ Good Roads.’’ 
February 27tb, 1896.—** The Valley of the 
Shedow of Death,” by Gait HAMILTON. 
April 2d, 1896.—(EAsTER NUMBER.) ** The Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” 
Price 10 cents each, 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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THREE NEW STORIES 


FOR SUMMER READING. 


White Satin and Homespun. 


A Novel. By Mrs. SPENCER TRASK, author 
of ‘“‘ Under King Constantine,” ‘‘ Sonnets 
and Lyrics,” etc. Oblong, polished buck- 
ram, 75 cents, 

Touches the true phase of life represented by White 

Satin and Homespun, but its mofif is not the sociolog!i- 

cal qu: stion of the present day.as its title might imply, 


| a the more universal one of the recreating power of 
ove. 


No Place for Repentance. 


By ELLEN F. PINSENT, author of “‘ Jenny’s 
Case,” etc. Oblong, polished buckram, 75c. 


“A 


werful ateey of struggle against temptation 
and o 


noble sacrifice 


Simon Rede the Peterite. 


By AvucustTuUs JEssorpP, D.D , authorof“ Ar- 
cady,” ‘* Trials of a Country Parson,” etc. 
Oblong, polished buckram, 75 cents. 

A very clever and entertaining character sketch. 


The plot is very ingenious, and the character of 
Simon” drawn by a clever hand. 





FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 


91 and 93 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 


APPLETONS’ 
Popular Science Monthly. 


MAY. 





Development of the Monetary Problem. 
LOGAN G. Mc CHERSON. 


Shows that the use of coin is but a ‘icine between 
barter and the use of checks and notes 


Niagara asa Timepiece, 
SPENCER. 


(I!lustrated.) J. W 


A geological history of Niagara Falls and the pros- 
pects of its future, with seventeen illustrations. 


The Place of Taxation in Literature and 
History (continued). Hon. DAVID A. WELLS. 


Describes curious and burdensome taxes in France 
and Mexico, 


Phe Eyamy in the U mised States. (Illustrated.) 
AMES WEIR, Jr., 


An account of a race of little people whose ances- 
tors were brought to America as slaves. 


Pending Problems of Wage-Earners,. A. E. 
OUTERBRIDGE, Jr. 


Contains warnings that working porate strugglin 
for advancement will do well to heed ’ ” 


Other articles: Physiology of Colorin Plants (illns- 
trated) ; Political Rights and Duties of Women; Natu- 
ral Science in Literary Education; Recent Work on 
Réntgen’s X rays; Sketch of Henry Augustus Kow- 
land Cwith Portrait and Illustrations), 


Correspondence ; Editor's Table; Scientific Liter- 
ature; ragments. of Science. 


&o cents a number; $5.00 a year, 
D. APPLETON & CO.. NEW YORK. 


STATIONERY ET. 








AUTHENIC HERALDRY. 


Our Heraldic Department is under the super- 
vision of a most competent Artist in Heraldry, 
and we are prepared to make researches. 

A large collection of Heraldic Dies, Book- 
plates and Blazons may be seen at our studio. 


DEMPSEY & CARROLL, 


Union Square, New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTiON, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. @ 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


EDUCATION. 


A YOUNG COLLEGE MAN, just graduated, 
desires a position of companion for the summer, 
to either boys or an elderly person, ptenenee, Ad- 
dress “*C,” | No. East Princeton, N. 


THRE calls for thoroughly equipped young men and 
women ot recognized practical, ‘nteilectual and 

spiritual ability, are so numerous at the School for 
Christian Workers, Springfield, Mass,, that the In- 
stitution must needs lay this matter before this great 
host of consecrated young peopl*,and ask them 
what they are going to do about it. Must the Mas- 
ter's work suffer for want oc recruits in this lay 
missionary ard Sunday-school service, demandi: g 
one’s entire time? In order to secure other stu- 
dents, a systematic presentation of the work is now 
being mae before the colleges. Write atonce to the 
Secretary, J. L. Dases, for catalogue and other in- 
formation. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


New Hall, Ashburton Place, 


Opens Oct. 7. Boston, Mass. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Founded 1%°@ 4. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and scientific course of study, uiso 
Preparatory and optional. Year begins Sept. 16, 18%. 
Apply tolda © Allen. Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


Oberlin Theological Seminary. 62d year 
opens Sept. 23d, with special ad vantages in the College 
and the Conservatory of Music. E. I. BoSwORTH, Sec. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Fasthempton. 
wit. LisfOs -EMI Y. Academy for Boys. 
Prepares for any pity or P sclestife school, y 
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B oleay for sreiniee for medical+ch: vis 
year opens Sept. 10, 1896. Wm. Galiagner, Ph. D., 
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NOW OR NEVER. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER LIMITED TO JUNE Ist. 


Over Two Hundred Thousand Dollars have been expended in the past twelve months in adver- 
tising our great Standard D'ctionary and Encyclonedia of the world’s knowledge. It is generaJly admitted 
that we have employed the most agg’essive end effectual methods known to successtully place our work in 
the very front rank of standard reference libraries. There ts scarcely a town, city, or hamletin the whole 
United States where the fame aud popularity of the new aad entirely up to-date 


ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY 


is notknown. Would-be competitors are featous of the tremendous and well merited success of this truly 
great work. Hundreds and thousands otk etters have been received from people in all stations of life. com- 
mending the work in the hichest possible terms. Schools, Colleges, Libraries, Public Institutions, Protes- 
sional and Business Men in great numbers pronounce The Encyclope lic Dictio ‘ary absolutely the best, 
most useful and convenient geLeral reterence book ever published. 


100 Fditors Em- 
ployed. 


| In preparation 17 


yeary, 
Cost over 
ae $750,000 00. 
bleTionaRY Bic NAF J i } When you consider 


| the lavish expenditure 
| of money above shown, 
you will fully realize 
why it is necessary to 
advance the price. For 
more than a year we 
have exerted every ef- 
fort regardless of ex- 
_| pense to show the intel- 
Igent and apprecia- 
tive public tbe real 
value of this marvelous 
and masterly concen- 
Just as tration of the entire 
- They Look knowledge of the uni- 
verse into four massive 
volumes, 









The four massive vol- - 
umes, substantially bound, contain 
5357 pages, 16,000 columns of clear type matter, 
3,000 ilustrations, 250,000 words, 50,000 imporiant 
encycloprdic topics. Each volume 9 in, wile, U1 in. ions J, 3 in, thick 
Weight of set, about 40 Ibs. 
° the insignificant sum of $1.00 in cash, and the remainder in 
Until June 1 st monthly payments of $140 for one year will secure the work. 
the price will be advanced to $42.00, Every purchaser under this 
After J u ne 1 st special offer is expected to speak of the work to his friends and thus 
help us to advertis: it. Understand, no more than 3 sets will be furnished any one persen, No oue who 
would speak the English language correctly or become thoroughly posted on all branches of knowledge can 
afford vo neglect this rare opportunity. If you do not already own this great work /ose no time in investigat- 


ing our offer. All orders mailed before midnight of May 31st will be filled. Send your order now and avoid 
being Siagpwuies. 


This work is not for sale at book stores, and can only be obtained from us 
or our authorized representatives. 


Itis a Complete ogee of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, history development, etymology, pronunciation and meanings. 

Itisa Therough Ency eeeee of anatomy, botany, chemistry, eothesy. geology, art, music, agri- 
culture, physics, philosophy. mechanics, history, mythology, theology, etc 

itis a Superb Library Book. substantially bound, printed from new plates, in large, clear type, on 
heavy white paper, and illustrated with thousands of explanatory pictures made especially for this work. 

It defines 250.000 words, and t-eag@ 50,000 subjects encyclopedically—nearly twice as many 
separate topics as are covered by the largest of ther encyclopedias, 


TWo EXPERT OPINIONS—THOUSANDS SIMILAR. 
Rev. Charies H. Parkhurst, D.D., LL,D. Ex-Posatmaster General Bissell, 


NEW YORK, March 9, 1896. Gentlemen: BUFFALO, N. Y., March 25, 1896. 

Gentlemen : I have examined your Encycio' peedic “nctionary 
The Encyclopedic Dictionary is a yt at con- and regard it a splendid work. Added to the quali- 
densed into four volumes; a ton of diffusiveness ties that make it a dictionary, is a fund of 
reduced to forty pounds of quintessence, and withal, encyclopedic knowledge unusual in such a book. In 
as delicate in detail as it is comprehensive in con- my opinion, it will be found of great value to the 

tents. Yours = sincerely. public generally, and especially to o proteadional men. 

. H. PARKHURST. Yours very truly, BISSELL. 


Books guaranteed as represented or money refunded if returned within 10 daye. 
How to Get this Great Work. ites boundin clon: willbe forwarded. very 


month thereafter send $1.40 for twelve months, making a total payment of $17.80 (regular price of this style, 
$42.00. If Half-Russia style is desired, the monthy payments are $1.75 until $22.00 is _ (regular price this 
style, $52.50). If Full-Sheep style is wanted, monthly payments are #2.00 until $25.00 is paid (regular price of 
this style, $60.00). The first payment in any case is quiy One Deliar. ain7 one wisbing to pay all 
cash may deduct 10 per cent.—this allowance is practice! y cost of kee the account if purchased on 
monthly gpyment, plan. We atways recommend the Half-Russia b — ing as the most services 
able. (When or votg be sure to mention style binding wanted.) Understand, the complete set of four 
volumes is sent after the first payment of $1.00, which gives you ae use of them for a year while paying the 
remainder at the rate of oniy a few cents a day. freight or expre«s charges must be paid by 

urchaver., That you will be entirely satisfied is shown by our willingness t. send you a valuable set of 
est abs a payment of only $1.00. We refer to any Bank, any Newspaper, or any Commercial Agency in 
adelphia. 


Pamphlet of SO specimen pages sent free on receipt of 6 cts. to pay postage, 
Syndicate Publishing Company, * ore” 
Please mention this paper. 


READ’S “ODORLESS” REFRIGERATOR. 


Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer says: “I am using a refrigerator of this make in my school-room, keep- 
ing it, or rather, crowding it, with all kinds of materials. I find that the ventilation is so perfect 
that even the milk and butter are not contaminated by foods with odors. Of course,1 have been 
using this refrigerator for a year without scrubbing or scalding it.” If your dealer has not got it, 
write to 


THE KEYSER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 








UNIVERSALLY USED AND 
RECOMMENDED FOR CUTS, 
BURNS, BRUISES, COLDS, 
CATARRH, SORE THROAT, 

ALL PAIN, PILES AND ° 
INFLAMMATIONS. 





USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS. SEE OUR 
NAME, POND'’S EXTRACT 
co., NEW YORK AND 
LONDON. 
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Financial. 
THE RATE OF INTEREST. 


THE fact that British Government con- 
sols have advanced in price so that they 
yield to the present purchaser not much 
over 2% besides carrying the danger of re- 
funding shortly at a lower rate of interest 
on the par value—that fact is indicative of 
an important condition of things in the 
financial world. 

Of course the high price for undcubted 
securities has been brought about, to a 
considerable extent, by the business de- 
pression and the lack of employment for 
capital due to trade dulness ; some of this 
extreme increase may be expected to fall 
away whenever general prosperity shall 
set in so as to extend business opportunity 
and furnish a better demand for money. 
Many acute observer's of the signs of the 
times bilieve that this high range of 
values for ‘' gilt edged” bonds will not be 
seriously reduced even when _ busincss 
again becomes aciive; that is, that the 
rate of interest on absolutely secure in- 
vestments will continue to be low. There 
is much on which to base such an opinion. 
The ir crease in wealth and the growth of 
civilz .tion.tend to augment the sum of 
money seekirg safe investment even ata 
reduction in the annval returns, More and 
more is it getting to be common for rich 
men to put their fortunes in trust or to 
‘*tie their money up,” as the expression 
goes, for as long a period as the law 
allows. Then} too, every one must have 
noticed the great increase in such funds 
as the money of colleges, hospitals, 
charity organizations, of all kinds, and 
educational museums endowed, all re- 
quiring that they should receive an annu- 
al income from their funds and yet that 
in no wise should the principal be put at 
ény realrisk. There is a great growth in 
life acd fire insurance companies and in 
corporations of all kinds, which require 
that a certain amount of capital should be 
invested in secure things. All these may 
be ‘put down under the general head of 
trust funds, meaning by that term not 
merely in the strictly legal sense, but every- 
thing which cannot or should not be put 
to speculative risk, 

As befcre remarked, the growth in civil- 
ization inevitably brings an increase in the 
country’s demand for secure investments, 
while—at least thus far—it cannot be said 
that the number of secure loans obtain- 
able has increased io like proportion. 
This kas proved to be true in England 
where the fall in the interest rate has 
been most marked for years, even before 
the Baring panic ; and—tho to a less ex- 
tent—it may prove true in the United 
States. If soit will have a slow but im- 
portant influence upon society at large. 
Taken in connection with the gradual in- 
crease in the use of a more luxurious 
style of living among all clases, it will 
render the possibility of liviog upon one’s 
money more and more difficult, and the 
returns upon capital more and more 
meager. 

If we turn the subject around, it will be 
found to have an interest of quite another 
sort. The debtor will be benefited. At 
this point it may be contended that the 
low rate of interest ruling in London is 
not reflected in the interest charges paid 
by borrowers in the United States. We 
cannot expect as low arange of annual 
returns on money as in Great Britain, for 
the utcertainties attending the enter- 
prises of a new country demand and ob- 
tain a corresponding allowance in the 
pric3 paid yearly for capital. In like 
manner the rate of interest is higher in 
Kansas (say)than in New York. But the 
whole rate of interest paid by industrial 
firms aud companies and by farmers in 
che United States is higher than it need te 
tecause of the uncertainty which money- 
lenders feel about the standard of value, 
We cannot expcct foreign capitalists (or 
domes'ic ones either, for that matter) to 
lend money freely and at low rates until 
they are assured that they will get bick 
a dollar in gold for every one invested. 
Little as some of our friends appreciate 
the fact it is the agitation for free silver 
which is the main cause of high interest 
rates in some localities. 
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The practical common-eense way to re- 
duce the interest rate in States where it 
rules at a figure considered extortionate by 
the borrower is, first, to put the standard of 
value beyond a peradventure ; and second 
to induce capital to compete with capital 
by passing laws which are equitable to 
the lender. Is any place at the mercy of 
money ‘‘sharks”? Let the citizens invite 
other ‘‘ sharks ” to lend money by increas- 
ing the security of such capital. In this way 
the whole business interests of the United 
States will be able to secure from home 
and abroad, at a low rate, the capital 
which is indispensable if we would ad- 
vance as rapidly in prosperity in the fu- 
ture as in the past. Nothing but our own 
folly can keep us back. 


» 
oe 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE week was - uneventful in business 
affairs, The tendencies were toward im- 
provement, and developments were mostly 
of a favorable character ; but the volume 
of trade, altbo increasing, is still below 
last year, and even smaller than in normal 
years, This slow recovery in business can 
only be accounted for by the repeated 
shocks upon public confidence of last 
winter, and the presence of possible com- 
plications in home and foreign politics, 
The sure growth of the sound money sen- 
timent and the encouraging prospect of a 
sound money platform in one, if not both, 
of the forthcoming national conventions, 
is doing much toward the removal of this 
distrust; but the final reconstruction of our 
monetary system, even when the country 
pledges itself to the gold standard, means a 
long and doubtful struggle. The reopen- 
ing of the tariff question is also a disturb- 
ance to a large body of merchants and 
manufacturers, for it injects a serious ele- 
ment of uncertainty into all future opera- 
tions and contracts. Public opinion, more- 
over, is still very sensitive about the Cuban 
and Venezuelan questions, notwithstand- 
ing the present pacific outlook concerning 
them, Last week’s disturbances in South 
Africa had their effect here, as the sharp 
decline of African securities in Paris was 
the real cause of the gold sbipments from 
this market—a movement which in pres- 
ent conditions is watched with more than 
ordinary concern. As a whole, the for- 
eign situation, however, appears more 
satisfactory. The forbearance of the 
Boers, andthe evidence of conspiracy on 
the part of the followers of Cecil Rhodes 
strengthen the chances of a settlement of 
South African disputes, provided the Brit- 
ish Government deals out justice, and 
Pres:dent Kiiiger modifies somewhat his 
policy of exclusiveness. The situation in 
the Sdidan is less alarming, and relations 
between all of the great powers are now 
friendly enough to promise peace. The 
importance of these conditions is that they 
are favorable to the release of large sums 
of idle European capital awaiting invest- 
ment, and which will inevitably flow in 
this direction when our money standard 
is beyond question. Crop reports are 
favorable ; railroad earnings are showing 
moderate increases, and demoralization 
in manufacturing has in several instances 
been averted by combinations which are 
putting a wholesale check upon produc- 
tion. In the textile iron and some other 
industries the capacity for production has 
been so wonderfully increased and cheap- 
ened by modern improvement thata very 
few weeks of full time brings the markets 
into a state of over-production. At the 
same time, the general tendency, as al- 
ready said, is toward improvement, and 
there is good prospect of its continuance 
for some weeks to come. 





Lethargy is still the chief characteristic 
of the Stock Market. Earnings continue 
to increase and railroad affairs generally 
are on the mend. Indeed, there are very 
few who do not believe that railroad 
shares are selling much below their real 
value, yet there is such an utter lack of 
buying power that all efforts to advance 
the mirket quickly come to a halt. Aj 
the drift of affairs is toward improvement 
there is an equal if not greater indi-posi- 
tion to sell, the result being a tame and 
dull state of affairs. Manipulators seem 
quite unable to stimulate home purchases, 
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he securities returned from Europe dur- 

ing the last few years having more than 

satisfied the home demand, For this rea- 
son the opinion is gaining that the security 

market cannot fully recover its lost tone 
until London again becomes a buyer of 
Americans. Opinion over there was 
again becoming more favorable to our 
investments until a fresh check was felt 
in the partial revival of the Venezuelan 
question and in the commencement 

of gold shipments. Europe is far 

more sensitive about the condition of our 
currency than anything else. Good sense 
is depended upon to carry us safely 
through international complications ; but 
foreign opinion is slow to recognize the 
advance of the sound money cause in the 
United States. Should the financial 
planks of both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic conventions come out fair and 
square for the gould standard, it is quite 
likely that trade and industry will recover 
with a bound ; stocks would advance and 

foreign capital would flow in increasing 
amounts to these shores. But the uncer- 
_ tainties of politics are proverbial, and there 
is no inclination to discount a favorable 
outcome. Easier rates for money here, 
higher rates in London, and free sales of 
African shares at Paris were the chief 
causes of gold shipments last week. Near- 
ly $1,500,000 gold was engaged for export, 
and no surprise would be shown if more 
followed. This is the season when such 
shipraents are usual, and the strong con- 
dition of the Treasury reserve prevents 
concern, tho pointing anew to some of the 
difficulties of the future. At present 
it is calculated the Treasury is strong 
enough to meet any likely drain 
during the existence of the present 
Administration. Current railroad earn- 
ings are much more satisfactory than 
those for March. In the third week of 
April 74 roads reported an increase of 
over 5%, which is not bad considering the 
comparison is made with the larger earn- 
ings of 1895. It is worth noting, also, 
that the earnings of the Pennsylvania 
east of Pittsburg, a representative road, 
were larger last March in spite of dulness 
than in any March since 1893. British 
consols, which advanced to 114 under 
active speculation, have fallen to about 
111, chiefly owing to realizations and de- 
velopments inthe Transvaal. The supply 
of loanable funds is increasing daily and 
rates are easy. Call loans are quoted at 
2@3% on stock collateral. Time money is 
plentiful, but in light demand, at 34@4¢4 
for five to eight months. The supply of 
commercial paper is now emaller than 
demand, and 60 to 90 days endorsed bills 
receivable are qnoted at 44@5¢, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


May 2. April 25. Increase. 
Loans eoss $470,663,500 — $467,282,700 $3,380,800 
Specte...csecsees 59,324,000 59,002,600 321,400 
Legal tendere 87,371,300 83,504,20 3,337,100 
Deposits.....s0++ 495,904,100 487,312,500 7,691, 600 
Circulation...... 14,370,700 14,317,400 53,300 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








SPecte....ececevve $59,321,000 $59,002,600 $321,400 
Legal tenders.... 87,371,300 83,504,200 3,867,100 
Total reserve..  $146,695,300 $142,505,800  $4,'88,500 
Reserve required tee 
against dep’ts. 123,751,025 121,828,125 1,922,900 
Surp. reserve.. $22,944,275 $20,678,675 $2,365,600 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


May 4th, 1895—Surplus........:..cesceeeeee ces $27 233,575 
May Sth, 1894—Surplus...........006 seosesseeee 82,308,150 
May 6th, 1893—Surplus.. erececce + 12,835,175 

May 7th, 1892—Surplug.......... scosee sooeeeee 14,898,590 


May 9th, 1891—Surplus . + 4,753,950 


FOREIZN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & C >. quote ac- 
tual rates as follows: 





Documentary for psec 
Commerciai, long . 








BANK STOCKS. 
The sales of bank stocks fo: the week 
onan May 21, were as follows : 
Merchants’... .....- 14 
Park > 26934 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


~ Aiked 
BB..000--cesceccee coor ccccccsevccecscccnccoccs Me 
New 4s, Registered.........00.-seeseeecseees 11736 «L5G 
New 48, COUpOD......ccccccecccesececcecesees 11734 11754 
48, Registered. .......-ssecocceccceccceccrseee 10834 109% 
45, COUPONS... .cecceecesersecceee ep cceseneces 109% 110g 
New 58, Registered.......e.sseseccecceeseees 1% = =18 
5B, COUPOTS ...ccrccrccccrcceseccsoccsscessees 12% ~=«COiN8 
COrrency 68, 1897......cecceeccersceeerecceees 103 ee 
Currency 68, 1898........+++ Orecccccccs coccce 105 
Currency 68, U800.....-..--. 200 cee es ceeeeees 10746 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 

The following table gives the last quo- 
tations of city bank stocks, together with 
their latest sales : 

Banks. 


























Bid. Asked, 
320 325 
169 172 
Ww 255 
is iti 
122 rece 
400 dabe 
4,000 eee 
ww) eee 
12 135 
neas 215 
203 eoce 
13) pane 
285 283 
136 l4u 
-200 r 
250 275 
2.90 3,225 
35) ogee 
115 13) 
lit 
180 185 
ese lw 
G ° 20u 30 
Garfield National.. 425 tase 
rman American. eee 10 130 
German Exchange. oe = 360 = ean 
oe eens ase U eeee 
165 1s 
$12 320 
90 cece 
10 
535 65u 
137% wee 
i) 75 
10 ese 
75) 
207 210 
189 193 
Md 
175 lsu 
134 14y 
llu 
435 415 450 
yu lsu vee 
N 152 163 coe 
Ni yu otan 
epee 23514 234 242 
New York County.......... S3u Guu oes 
New York Nat. Lischange. 10s coe lll 
New York Produce Ex.... 14 cece eces 
Te ear coe «= 110 15 
Nineteenth Ward 145 Ls a 
orth 125 130 137 
clental.....0.... 19: Pa 2to 
‘acitic.. Bi 173 ecee 
Park...... 694 263 23 
People’s.. rr) 269 e 
Phenis ..... 10 3) 112 
oa pesecceesss. cco 494 M7 lao 
Saboard National .. 72 107 tee 
Seaton Nationai.. a) 430 485 
seventh National 11354 LJ ne 
_— and tuner 95 95 95 
AREM.ccccccces o.c0e 315 uu tse 
Southern National. 1lus4 luv Th) 
State of New York 109 1U5 109 
Third een. lWt¢ 105 eeee 
Tradesmen’s 96 es) cece 
‘twelfth W 125 ogee 125 
Union. ....ccreccee AO 200 poem 
Union Squar l¥vo iw ease 
Onvitea Sates “Natinal.: 20 175 eee 
Western Nationai.... .... 104 Li4 1k 
West Side....+. eocce-cee- eowe pyr) cece 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 

..The flour mills at Minneapolis 
manufactured for the week ending April 
25 .h, 239,665 barrels of flour and those of 
Superior-Duluth 66,155 barrels. 


.. Announcement is made by the Nor- 
folk and Western Reorganization Com- 
mittee than more than enough securities 
have been deposited on the plan to make 
it effective. 


..Mrs. Leland Stanford has paid in 
full to the trustees of the Leland S:anford 
University, at Palo Alto, Cal., the sum of 
$2,500,000, willed to the institution by the 
late Senator Stanford. 

...-The Fourteenth Street Bank, of 
which William J. Worrell is Cashier, has 
declared a dividend of 37, payable May 1st. 
This bank has a capital of $100,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits are $72,891. 


...-Coal is to be higher! Several of 
the leading companies have announced 
an advance of 25 centsa ton on coal sold 
on and after May ist. It is expected that 
the output for May will be about 3,000 090 
tons. 


....N. W. Harris & Co., of 15 Wall 
Street, are prepared at all times to furnish 
the highest class of investment securities 
recommended by them, including Govern- 
ment and municipil bonds which they 
buy and sell at market quotations. 


..Itis reported that the representa- 
tive of the American Trading Co npany 
in Japan, Mr. Morse, has obtained from 
the Korean Government a concession for 
the first railway in Korea between Seoul 
and Chemulpo, the distance being thirty 
miles. 

.... All of the manufacturers of shovels 
in this country, with one exception, were 
represented at a meeting in Philadelphia 
last week, at which a combination or 





trust was formed having in view the con- 
trol of the output and an advance of 
about 20¢ in prices. 


.-The owners and manufacturers of 
North Carolina pine lumber have decided 
to restrict the output and to increase the 
prices for lumber, and will shut down 
their mills for an indefinite time. These 
mills are capable of producing 600,000,000 
feet of lumber a year. 


..The United States Minister to China 
reports to the State Department that the 
Chinese Government has given its con- 
sent to the construction of a railway be- 
tween Shanghai and Swatow, a distance 
of sixty-five miles. No foreign capital 
will be allowed in the company. 


....Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, has ° 


dealt the free silver interest the hardest 
blow which it has yet received in advising 
the Republican State Committee of Colo- 
rado to retain its connection with the 
party even if a bimatallic plaxk is not in- 
serted in the national platform. He states 
that it is evident that both of the great 
parties are apparently opposed to free 
silver. 


..F, H. Dyckman, of 13 Astor Place, 
this city, who has had many years’ ex- 
perience as a banker, and makes a spe- 
cialty of first-class investments bearing 64 
and 7% in gold on improved farms in 
Southern Minnesota, has recently returned 
froma visit to the West. There are many 
well-known persons in this city for whom 
Mr. Dyckman has made satisfactory in- 
vestments, 

..Itis stated that the town of Fort 
Fairfield, Me., resolved last year to do 
away with the services of a tax collector, 
relying upon every person liable to pay a 
tax to call and settle with the town treas- 
urer, The result was decidedly unsatis- 
factory, as a very large numbar of the tax 
payers failed to call upon the town treas- 
urer, There is food for thought in this 
item for the sociologist. 


.-The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
Company made an arrangement last year 
with the United States Shipping Com- 
pany whereby semimonthly sailings from 
Newport News to Hamburg were estab- 
lished, and recently a steamer has dis 
charged her freight from Hamburg of 600 
tons. It is said that this trade will be 
gradually and largely developed, if possi- 
ble. 


.. The American Wool Reporter states 
that the recent exports of American wool 
and the prospects of very larze shipm2nts 
during the present year are matters of 
great importance. The shortage in the 
Australian clip is expected to be 60,000,- 
000 pounds. The Reporter thinks the 
total shipments of domestic and reship- 
ments of foreign wool from the United 
States will reach a total of 40,000,000 
pounds. 


.-It is reported that Eugene V. Dabs 
who held up railroad transportation pretty 
generally in this country for a consider. 
able period of time and who later had 
some hours for reflection in an Illinois jail, 
is now planning a great strike on the 
Great Northern Riilway, to take place 
during the early part of the season of 
navigation. While combinations of work- 
ingmen for their own good and improve- 
ment are commendable, there ought to be 
some legal method of squelching the 
Debs’s, 


..The New York Executive Reorgani- 
zation Committee of the Norfolk and 
Western Railroad System, of which Louis 
Fitzgerald is Chairman and W. E, Glyn 
Secretary, have extended the time for the 
deposit of securities, and for the payment 
of the first instalment of $4 per share on 
the deposited stocks to May 15th. The 
Mercantile Trust Co., which receives the 
bonds and stocks under the reorganiza- 
tion, will furnish all needed information. 
S-ward, Guthrie, Morawetz and Steele 
are Counsel of the Committee. 








MICHIGAN CENSRAL RAILROAD CO., 
~_ Grand Central Station, 
w YORK, March #0th, 1896. 
The Stock Transfer Soes of this Company will 
be closed at twelve o’clock a on Saturday, the 
th day of April (for the per of the next an- 
nual meeting of the stockho ders), and will be re- 
openei on the name of F reek the 8th day of May 
next, MAN, Treasurer, 
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SELECTED 
SECURITIES 
on request 
24 Nassau St., New York. 


OUR LIST oF 


Harvey Fisk & Sons. 





Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


$500,000 
CITY OF BOSTON 
3% Per Cent. Registered Bonds, 
DUE 1936. 


Price and particulars upon application. 


DUNSCOMB & JENNISON, 
59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 











Government anp 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR 
EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET. 





Safe Investments 
6% and 7% GOLD 


Made on first-class Boud and Mortgage on improved 
farms in Southern Minnesota. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence; best Eastern references turnished, including 
prominent New York Bankers; also THE INDEPEND- 


“rteeest collected and zormittes without charge. 
Write for particulars to F. DYCKMAN (resident 


partner), ad Astor Place, New York 


Le 


BROADWAY 








REORGANIZATION 


OF THE 


NORFOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD 
SYSTEM. 


To Holders of the following bonds and 
stocks: 
NORFOLK & WESTERN R. R. CO. 

Adjustment Mortgage Bends, 

100-year Mortgage Bonds, 

Maryland & Washington Division Bounds 

Clinch Valley Division Bonds, 

Equipment Mortgage Bonds of 1888, 

Five percent. Debentures of 1892, 

Preferred Stock, 

Common Stock. 

ROANOKE & SOUTHERN RY. CO. 

First Mertgage Bonds, 

Stock. 

LYNCHBURG & DURHAM R. R. CO. 

First Mortgage Bonds, 

Stock. 

The holders of the majority of all of the above 
mentioned bonds have assented to the Plan of Reor- 
ganization. In view of the fact that large amounts 
of the securities are held in foreign countries, the 
Committee has extended the time for the deposit of 
bonds and stocks and for the payment of the first in- 
stalment of $4 per share on the deposited stocks to 
and including the 15TH DAY OF MAY, 1896, 
after which date deposits will be received only 
in the discretion of the Committee and on pay- 
ment of a PENALTY OF TWO PER CENT. 
on the par amoant of the bonds and ONE- 
EIGHTH PER CENT. on the par amount of 
stocks deposited. 

Bonds and stocks must be deposited under the Re- 
organization Plan and Agreement. with THE 
MERCANTILE TRUST COMPANY, No. 120 
Broadway, New York. 

NEW YORK, May Ist, 1896. 

LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. 

J.KENNEDY TOD, 

GEORGE COPPELL, 

A. A. H. BOISSEVAIN, 

ROBERT FLEMING, 

C, SLIGO DE POTHONIER, 

H, F. R. HUBRECHT, 

NEW YORK EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 

COMMITTEE. 

W. E. GLYN, Secretary. 15 Wall Street, N. Y. 
SEWARD, GUTHRIE, MORAWETZ & STEELE 

Counsel], 
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....George S. Coe, for nearly thirty-tive 
years President of the American Ex- 
change National Bank of this city, died on 
the 2d inst. Mr. Coe had been in poor 
health for the last three years and, in con- 
sequence, ks had gradually withdrawn 
from active business, tho up to the time 
of his death retaining a lively interest in 
financial and business affairs. Mr. Coe 
began life as a clerk in a country store, 
where he remained four years. From that 
time until his death he was connected 
with the business of banking. He was 
appointed Cashier of the American Ex- 
change Bank in 1854, and very soon after 
was made Vice President, and in 1860 
President, For more than thirty years 
Mr. Coe was one cf the most prominent 
bankers and authorities on financial sub- 
jects in the United States. He was an in- 
timate friend of President Lincoln and 
Secretary Chase during the War, and was 
often summoned to Washington to con- 
sult with the Administration on financial 
questions of great importance. He was a 
thorough student of finance, and his 
speeches and writings upon this subject 
show great breadth of thought and wide 
research, Mr. Coe formulated and saw car- 
ried into effect an organization of the prin- 
cipal banks of the country which would 
enable them to advance the capital of the 
country upon Government bonds in large 
amounts and through the existing Clearing- 
House facilities and other agencies dis- 
tribute them among the people. The 
plan was very successful, and was of im- 
mense benefit to the United States Govern- 
ment. Mr. Coe was the originator of the 
system of issuing Ciearing-House certifi- 
cates which has proved on: several occa- 
sions of inestimable value to the country 
at large in preventing panics and in 
miminizing their effects. In addition to 
his immense fiaancial responsibilities 
and activities, Mr. Coe found time for 
charitable and other work. He was the 
founder of the Caildren’s Aid Society of 
New York, he was senior Director of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York and director in the Fidelity and 
Casualty Insurance Company. He was 
also a director in many other corpora- 
tions, and was a trustee of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. Few men dying leave so en- 
viable a record as George S. Coe. 


...-The well-known banking house of 
W. N. Coler & Co., of 34 Nassau Street, 
report a good demand for first-class in- 
vestmént securities, As the firm have 
correspondents in all sections of the coun- 
try they are able to give reliable infor- 
mation regarding investments which 
holders of securities are eager to learn. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 0 


“Travelers Cheque” / 
$ 
$ 


one’s order, for a fixed amount named on its 
face. in gold or its equivalent, in the currency 
of the couatry, at 20,000 places throughout the 
world, by an extensive list of Bankers and 
Hotels. 

More availiable, economical, and secure than 
Letters of Credit. Circular Notes, or other 
forms of Travelers’ credit. 

Cheques, rates, and further information may 
be obtained at any Agency or 


The American Express Co. 
or at the principal offices of the Company, 

65 Broadway, New Yerk. 

78 Menroe Street, Chicago. 

45 Franklin Street, Bosten. 


Dieta “nate 
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THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
_ MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-Up Capital - - - - $605,800. 
Surplus............. chinevevdbedeaS ctve $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of lst mortgages with the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn., under Super- 
vision Banking Dopartments of Conn, 
New York, Mass., a Maine. Amount of 
issue limited by Law, CONNECTICUT 
TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., ARE 


PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 
THESE RaOWNDS 











LETTERS INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 59 WALL STREET, New York. 





Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Oo. 
Matual Lite Building. 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


CAPITAL, - += + «= = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, - = = = = $2,000,000 





ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS’ GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate, 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
NRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian [selin, Jr., 
George F. Baker, Augustus D. Juiliiard, 
G.3. Bowdoin, 
Frederic Cromwell, 
aber R. Gillette, 
0 


rt et, d 
George Griswold Haven, Henry 
Oliver Harriman, H 








SECURITY, CONVENIENCE 
* PRIVACY. 


The Safe-Deposit Vaults 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 Broadway, New Yerk, 
OFFER 
exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping 
of securities. Boxes.of all sizes and prices. 
Large, <= and airy rooms for the use and con- 
veni of cust 


Entrance only through the Bank. 


W.N.COLER & CO. 


Bankers. 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 34 Nassau St., New York 
DIVIDENDS. 


HE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATION- 
AL BANK, 128 BROADWAY, NEw York, 
April 21st, 1896.—At a meeting of the Beard of Direct- 
ors held this day. a dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF (34) PER CENT. on the capital stock was de- 
Clared payable May Ist, proximo. 
Transfer booke will close this day and reopen May 
5th proximo. 














EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK 
32 N 22d, 1896, 
KCTORS has this da 
clared a QUARTU&RLY DIVIDEND of THREE 
PER CENT. (3 per cent.) on the Capital Stock of this 
Bank, payable May Ist. The Transfer Books will re- 
main closed until that date. 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

The Board of Trustees of soto Company. have this 

IVE PER 














ELECTIONS 


as BANK OF AMERICA, NEw York, April 24th, 
18%6.—The annual election of Directors and In- 
spectors of Election of this bank will be heid at the 
banking house on MONDAY, May 4th, 1896. The polls 
be 3 we ned at lo’clock P.M., and will close at 2 
o’cloc -M, 

The transfer books will be closed from May Ist to 
May Sth. W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


THE INNER LIFE 


F 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN; 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited number of copies of ** THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” wrttten by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during his six months’ resi- 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated picture of “* The First Reading of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation.” The book gives a most excel- 
lent idea of the home life of Abraham Lincoin. 

“ THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written as 
sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture, * The 
First Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation,” 
and gives sketches of the different persons repre- 
sented in that picture; an account of the picture it- 
self; of the crisis which suggested it, and of the 
painter wbo executed 1t. 

The former price of these pooks has been, for * THE 
INNER LIFE UF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it postpaid at 50c. until the supply s 
exhausted. 

The book, “THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” 
retalied at 50c. We will furnish it postpaid at Z5c. 
early orders are requested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulten Street, New Verk City. 











READING NOTICES. 


Mrs. RoRER, well known as the author of one 
of the most popular cook books, recommends 
Read’s* Odorless ” Refrigerator as being perfect 
in ventiJation, and one in which odors are not 
disseminated. The Keyser Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chattanooga, Tenn.. will send our read- 
ers full information regarding it. 








Bicycue riders need for their own safety, 
comfort, convenience and compliance with law 
to have the very best bicycle lamp t : be obtained. 
The Bridgeport Gon implement Company 
offer for $5.00, delivered anywhere inthe United 
States, a bicycle lamp burning kerosene oil 
which will not splash, is wind proof, will not 
jolt out and is _ ern ps Made of brass, 
finished in Black Japan and nickel or in nickel 
—- It illuminates the ground perfectly, and 
- n every particular an up-to-date bicycle 
amp. 
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THE PANCOAST VENTILATOR. 


One of the necessary adjuncts to perfect 
ventilation of buildings of different sorts is a 
ventilator which will ventilate a building from 
the inside and not, as is very often the case, from 
the outside to the inside. The Pancoast Ven- 
tilator seems to be made on scientific princi- 
ples, and while it acts as a perfect ventilator, at 
the same time it prevents entrance of wind, 
rain or snow, when placed over a chimney or 
other orifice. There are many stables in which 
the health of the animals is seriously impaired 
by foul air which could be rendered healthful 
by means of a ventilator. It would be well for 
those interested in this matter to write the 
N. & G. Taylor Company, Philadelphia, Penn., 
for illustrated circulars. 


CARRIAGE MANUFACTURING. 


WHERE SOME OF THE FINEST VEHICLES 
CAN BE FOUND. 


THE building of comsiogee isa line of pee 
in which it has come to be recognized the worl 
over that American houses particularly excel. 
In regard to the combination of gracefulness of 
design, with lightness, solidity and durability 
of construction, ~— have achieved wonders, 
and for all an exceedingly high standard of ex- 
cellence has been arrived at, yet there seems to 
be no cessation in the striving’after still further 
improvement. 

Among those manufacturers most prominent- 
ly identified with this important branch of in- 

ustry, arethe Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing 
Co., of South Bend, Ind., who have been estab- 
lished since 1852,and incorporated as a company 
since 1868. They are builders of fine carriages, 
including among others: Surreys, Bugeles, Kun. 
abouts, Fancy Traps, Rockaways, Wagonettes, 
Depot-Wagons, etc.; also of Farm agons, 
Business Wagons, Trucksand Street-Sprinklers. 
Aside from New York, they have branches in the 
following cities: aaa an Francisco, Kansas 
City, Portland, Ore., St. Joseph, Mo. and Salt 
Lake City. This is a large concern—the largest 
of its kind in the United States. Their depot in 
New York is at 265 and 267 Canal Street (200 feet 
east of Broadway). where au extensive and most 
beautiful stock of the above-mentioned and 
other vehicles are exhibited with great system in 
order to facilitate selection. In the construc- 
tion of them, the maximum of strength and 

fulness of design are embodied, hence they 
| come to be regarded by competent judges 
as among the best and most serviceable 1n the 
market. 

The establishment in New York is under the 
management of Mr. W. R. Innis, a gentleman of 
ability and experience, who is admirably quali- 
fied to make a great success of the undertaking. 


—— 











THE VIM PNEUMATIC TIRE. 


THE Pneumatic Tire has made the bicycle 
what it is,a method of conveying man with the 
least possible expenditure of power, enabling 
him to take strides of seventeen feet instead of 
two. A pneumatic tire is very delicate, and the 
choice of one must be considered carefully by 
the rider. 

A tire that slips from the rim is dangerous: 
the Vim tire, when inflated, contracts in cir- 
cumference, thus bugging the rim tightly, and 
will not roll off even if poorly cemented on. 

Bursting is a bad feature—because a tire 
which has burst cannot be mended on the road. 
Detachable tires are liable to blow out on the 
side. The inner-tubes of so-called “inner- 
tube” tires are always bursting. Then the tire 
has to be taken from the rim, the inner tube 
pulled out and put in again, and the tire then 
cannot be put back on the rim with any degree 
of strength, as there is no cement handy to 
cement the tire on again. 

Vim single tube tires have no inner tube to 
burst, no sides to blow out, and are so constituted 
that they cannot burst. They will stand four 
hundred pounds air pressure to the square inch, 
while the greatest pressure they ever get, even 
under a shock. is one hundred pounds. 

Cutting is liable to happen toany tire, and is 
as bad inone kind of atire asit is in another. 
The Vim tire can be —- with less cost and 
less trouble than auy other by means of the Vim 

re Welder. 

Next we come to the question of puncture. 
This is the most common danger. The tire 
should be made so that it will be hard to punc- 
ture ; but none are infallible, and an accident 
pay occur. In a Vim single-tube tire, the ma- 
ority of ne ge can be very easily mended 

y wrapping tire tape around the puncture. This 
will confine the air, because a single-tube tire is 
made of one homogeneous mass. . 

If the puncture in a Vim tire is beyond this 
method, it can still be mended by tools in the 
repair kit which accompanies each tire. 

he Vim is the only tire made which over- 
comes the difficulty of side-slipping. Its peb- 
bled tread enables it to hold on the road even 
when ridden at a sharp angle. 

Summing it all up, the Vim is the simplest 
tire,and has the least element of danger in it, 
consequently is the most desirable to ride be- 
cause of its reliability. 

We must not forget speed, however. Bicycles 
depend more on their tires for speed than on 
any other pert of their construction. No one 
will deny that a single-tube tire is faster than 
an inner-tube tire. It is in one piece, and has 

© parts to slip over each other, producing 
what mechanics call “ lost motion.” If an ob- 
struction is met it acts immediatelyon the air 
spring inside, and springs back without any loss 
whatever. Old riders will all tell you that a 
single-tube tire is faster than an inner-tuhe, and 
the fact that the Vim tire holds the world’s 
record for an unpaced mile (which is the only 
“true test of speed. all others being artificial), 

shows that the Vim is without a peer in that one 
vital element. Bicycle manufacturers appreci- 
ate this fact, as is shown by the fact that the 
best makers have adopted the Vim as their 
leading tire for 96. 

With every Vim tire a repair kit, con- 
taining plugs and tape, similar to those given 
with other makes of tires, and the Vim can be 
mended as easily as any other tire. 

If one intends to buy a new wheel he should 
send ten cents in stamps to the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Company, No. 275 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, for “ Bicycle Advice,” which 
will ety. points on how to select a wheel 

*whic 1 be of the greatest value to you. It 





est grade wheels 





I 
has illustrations of more than fifty of the high- 
made, ' 
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B. ALTMAN & CO. 


B. ALTMAN & Co. make a specialty of many 
articles; and one of the best known is the cele. 
brated. Fasso corset, which is used by ladies in 
all sections «f the country. Its increasing sales 
each year are a proof of its growing popularity, 








ONE MORE OPPORTUNITY. 


Last TOUR OF THE SEASON TO WASHINGTON, 
D.C., VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


A visit to Washington, the Nation’s Capital, 
is an event fullof interest and pleasure under 
any circumstances; but when made under the 
supervision of the Pennsyivania Railroad Com- 
Ppany’s famuus a tourist sys- 
tem the trip is an ideal one. An experienced 
tourist agent and chaperon accompany the tour 
throughout to look after the comfort of the 
party. Those who have failed to take advantage 
of the tours aireesy run should not miss the op- 
portunity of participating in the last one of the 
geagzon, sain New York and Philadeiphia 


May 14th. 

The rate, including transportation and two 
days’ accommodations at Washington’s best ho- 
tels, is $13.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, $13.25 from Reading, and proportionate 
rates from other points; $14.50 from New York, 
including meals en route. 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application 
to Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
meee 411 Broad Street Station, Philadelphia.— 

v. 





COMMERCIAL. 


GENERAL BUSINESS improves very slow- 
ly. There is less distrust, commercial 
credits are easier, and a fair degree of ac- 
tivity is shown in some distributing trades, 
Manufacturers still complain of dull times; 
but in not a few instances surplus stocks 
are being worked off by price concessions, 
and in other cases production is being re- 
tained by agreements and combinations of 
ome sortor another. Clearing-House re- 
turns are smaller than a year ago when 
busicess was experiencing asharp revival, 
but show a steady gain over the last few 
weeks. The crop outlook is favorable at 
the West, because of a fair amount of both 
moisture and heat. Wheat showed a 
weaker tendency, owing to the prosp:ct 
of larger supplies following the opening of 
navigation. Cotton was moderately active, 
and prices advanced slightly under the 
covering of shorts. Exports of cotton con- 
tinue light, and since September Ist they 
aggregate but 4,168,000 bales against 6,- 
195 000 bales same time last year. Some 
improvement is observed in the grocery 
trade, and sugar continues strong owing 
to the great loss of supplies through the 
Cuban war. In the dry goods trade there 
was also more activity among jobbers, and 
there was a better tone apparent at first 
hands, Print cloths rule steady at 23c., 
but stocks are given at 1,601,000 pieces 
against 224,000 pieces same time last year. 
The iron trade is exceedingly quiet, the 
advances made by various combinations 
having checked orders. Some activity, 
however, developed inores. The demand 
for boots and shoes has been quite brisk, 
and manufacturers are generally well sup 
plied with orders for a few weeks to come. 





er, 
Constable K2Co. 


Dress Stuffs. 


Fancy Silk and Wool Fabrics. 
Check and Mixed Suitings. 


Mohairs. 
Plain, Glacé and Faney Mohairs. 


Canvas Grenadines. 


Self-colored Fabrica, 
Cheviots, Armures, Serges. 


Printed Challies. 


Broadovay K 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Diagonals, 





SUMMER BOARD. 
F st-class Country Board -— For twenty 
home. Mountain and river; one hour from New 
spring water ; ne lum bing ; ect sewerage ; 
gh on Wonma, duty aus ha ex- 


tensive river view. Now 0 Inspection in i 
of address MRS. ADAW TAYLOR, Nyack, N. Y. 
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gE Syndicate Publishing Company, of Phila- 
dciphia. announce that after June Ist the price 
of their “Encyclopedic Dictionary” will be 
materially advanced, so that it would be well 
for intending purchasers to take advantage of 
the opportunities now presented to them for 
securing this valuable work. 





Messrs. J. & R. LAMB have been before the 
public for @ great many years as designers and 
executors of all kinds of church work, of me- 
morial and historical records, and of cemete 
work. Employing, as they do, the most ski!) 
artists and workers, tner. cates for the. best 
trade of churches and individuals everywhere. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS. 


Tue Providence Shell Works, of Providence, 
R. 1, the oldest establishment in the country 
manufacturing and repairing tortoise-shell 
combs, has an enviable reputation of which 
they are justly proud, gained from many years’ 
devotion to this particular business. njoy- 
ing the very best facilities, they manufacture 
tortolse-shell combs of the highest grade and the 
most artistic and fashionaple de: S$ at reason- 
able prices. They also repair and remodel old 
combs, which are in many cases invaluable as 


heir looms. 
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6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


Two 
Big Bargains. 





Dresden 
Crepe de Chine, 


()* 


All Silk, and worth $1.00. 





27-INCH 


Black Taffeta, 


5S: 


All Silk, for Skirts. 
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HIGH-CLASS CEMETERY WORK. 


One of the most striking indications of the 
great advance in the refinement and intelligence 
of the people of the nineteenth century is the 
increased attention paid to parks and cemeteries, 
and particularly the latter, and this fact is em- 
phasized by noticing the great improvement in 
monuments and stones which we now see in 
cemeteries, the product of artists and skilled 
workmen... Messrs. Thomas & Miller, of Quincy, 

.,are entitled to weer thanks for what 
— have done in this particular in furnishing 
their patrons with the highest class of cemetery 
work, unique in character, and from designs of 
their own artists and sculptors. 








GREAT REDUCTIONS. 
FRENCH DRESS GOODS. 


Costly Novelty Dress Goods: Persian 
Warp Printings, Embroidered Glaces, 
Silk Surface Crepons, High Colored 
Melange, in most elegant qualities. 
now $1.50 per yard; the same were 
— recently at $4.00, $5.00, and 


A quantity of Checks, Cheviots, and 
Covert:Mixtures, reduced to 75 cents, 
85cents, and $1.00 per yard. 

Over a thousand lengths—remain- 
ing ends—of plainand fancy Suitings, 
suitable for coaching, traveling, and 
bicycle costumes, at half price. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
Twenty-third Street, 
New York. 





CARPETS. 


We call special attention to our 


NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 


In Brussels Effects, Reversible, one yard wide. 
Suitable fur Cottages and Summer Residences. 


MATTINGS! MATIINGs! 


Our own importation; all new and novel effects. 
CHINA MATIHINGS from $3.50 per roll of 40 yds. 
JsaPANESE (Seamless) from $5.00 per roll of 40 yds, 

A Special Line Superfine JOLNTLESS Matting, 

In Brussels Width. Something new ! 
RucSs! RUCS! RUCS! 

The **New_Hartford,’’ equal in effect to an 
Oriental; in all sizes; ALL WOOL SAKAI RUGS, 
Reversible; all sizes (we guarantee them). 

e have also made up from remnants and Odd 
Pieces of every grade of Carpeting 


With borders in various sizes 
RUGS AT REMNANT PRICKS, 
(Bring size cf Room.) 
s se 
Summer Furnishings. 
Settees, Couches, Rockers, Chairs, etc. Upholstered 
in fine Ningpoo Matting; 


Alsoa fullline of RATTAN FURNITURE, 
At Popular Prices. 


Denim Novelties! 
Complete sets of Couch Coverings, Sofa Pillows, 
Curtains an: Rugs in all colorings, including the 
popular “ Delft Blue.” 


Madras Curtains, 
Regular length and width 
at $1.00 the pair; worth $2.50. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & C0, 


SIXTH AVE., soTe AND 14TH STs, 
NE YORK, 








SED MER CRORE 


comes from the 


as Ti PEARS 
\ aca > 
‘se Wag): ) rk 


“The Light That Never Fails” 





FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


THE BRIDGEPORT GUN IMPLEMENT CO. 





: 





THE Old Dominion Steamship Company, of 
this city, will take pleasure in sending to any 
one who makes an application for it, their ex- 


ceedingly beautiful illustrated mon ph * His- 
toric Waterways.” If after reading this one is 
able to resist the inclination to take one of their 
delightfully comfortable steamers for the “= 

rom New York to Virginia and return, he is 
doubly fortified against temptation. 

e State of Virginia is wel! worth a visit from 
those who have not already visited it, and there 
are large numbers o!. such ple, on account of 
the historical associations which connect them- 
selves with the State; bistorical in a double 
sense, First, the Colony of Virginia furnished the 
country with mapy of the Revolutionary fathers, 
men representing in the highest degree the best 
elements of the exponents of American liberty, 
and, second, “during the late unpleasantness,” 
the remembrance of which lingers only in the 
memories of the middle-aged and older portion 
of the country, this State of Virginia was trav- 
ersed and retraversed by soldiers of both armies, 
and was devastated to a great extent, the only 
notable exception beiug the capital of the State, 
the city of Richmond. Aside from historical 
reasons for visiting this noble old State, the 
scenery and matters of general interest are well 
worthy of not only one visit but many. 
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Sozobont has been prepared for many years 
| Messrs. Hall & Ruckel, wholesale druggists 
of this city, and has been used by thousands of 
ple with the greatest satisfaction. Recently 
essrs. Hall & Kuckel have begun to put up 
packages containing a large bottle of liqui 
Sozoaont,a box of Sozodont powder, and a sam- 
ple cake of Sozoderma soap. They send a sam- 
ple of liquid Sozodont by mail on receipt of three 
cents for postage. thus enabling a person who 
never has used Sozodont to give it a trial. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





_ THE Sixty-Fighth fuatronees of the AMERICAN 
SEaMEN’S FRIEN?S SOCIETY will be held in the Col- 
legiate Reformed Church of New York, on the corner 
0 Fifth Avenue and 2%h Street.on Sunday, May lth, 
at 11 o’clock,aA.M. The Annual Sermon will be 
pects by the pastor, the Rev, DAVID JAMES BUR- 


LL, D.D. 

The Sixty-Fighth Annual Meeting of the Societ 
will be held in the chanel of the Sailor’s Home, 1! 
Cherry Street. on Monday. May llth, at 3 o'clock, 
P.M., when the reports of the year will be submitted, 
the usual business transacted and addresses made. 

Life Directors, Life Members and all the friends of . 
seamen are cordially invited to be present. 

W.C, STITT, Secretary, 
16 Wali Street, New York, 





JOS. HORNE & CO 





GRADUATION 


AND CLASS DAYS 


Fast coming, and the wise ones will escape needless trouble and worry by making deci- 
sion at an early day concerning Dress, Gloves and other fixings for this important period 


in school life. 


SPECIAL. 
Ivory White India Silk. 


Extra wide, 27 inches, at special price, 
42\¢c. a yard. 

An order for an entire classcame tous 
recently from one school and made lively 
cutting in this extraordinary value. 

Other India Silk qualities up to finest 
produced. 


Sheer White Goods. 


In great favor for High School and Col- 
lege Commencement wear. 

Beautiful Organdies, 66 inches wide, 40c. 
to $1.00. 

Fine Persian Lawns, 35 in., 25c., 35c. 
and 50c. 

French Mousselines, 47 in., 25c. to 95c. 

Glorietta, 28 in., 30c. a yard. 

Fine White Mulls, 32 in., 25c. and 35c. 
a yard ; 48in., 50c. and 75c. a yard. 

Beautiful Plain and Striped Dimitie-, 
20c. to 30c. 

Dotted Swisses, 30 to 43 in., 17¢. to 65c. 
a yard, 





SPECIAL. 
Extra Wide Dotted Swiss. 

Same quality that sells regularly 65c.—big 
and favorable purchase—43in. wide, bought 
to sell 45c. a yard. 
Graduation Gloves. 

White Suede Kid, 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00. 

8-Button length, $1.50 and $2.C0, 
12-Button length, $2.50 a pair. 
16-Button length, $3.00 a pair. 
20-Button length, $3.50 a pair. 

Cream and White Silk Gloves, 8-Button 
length, 50c., 75c. a pair. 

12-Button length, $1.00. 

16-Button length, $1.25. 

20-Button Jength, $1.50. 

Ribbons, Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Fans, Neckwear, 

Every necessary requirement for artistic 
dressing will be found here at lowest prices. 

Write for samples of Dress Goods, Silks 
and Suitings—anything sold by yard meas- 
urement, 


4-button length, 


Ask for new Catalogue 





Penn Avenue and Fifth Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





OURK BOOK STORE 


Makes a friend of every visitor. 


Why not ? 


Every worthy book is there—or we’liget it at your word—and 
prices are so little that the in-the-rut booksellers are aghast. 
Here’s one line of books that everybody knows—and knows 
the usual price. Judge of the book store by them: 


Handy Classics 


The most noted works in English 
literature, well printed on good 


paper, in neat cloth binding. Size 6x4 inches. Our price, 14c. each; 


by mail, 20c. each. 


Abbé Constantin. By Ludovic Halévy. 

Bacon’s (Lord) Essays. 

Book of Golden Deeds(A). By C. M. Yonge. 

Black Beauty. By Anna Sewall. 

Browning’s (Robert) Poetical Selections. 

Camille. By Alexandre Damas. 

Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. By Byron. 

Coming Race, The. By Lord Lytton. 

Crown of Wild Olive. By Juhn Ruskin. 

Dreams. By Olive Schreiner. 

Dream Life. By Ik. Marvel. 

Epictetus, Discourses of. 

Ethics of the Dust. By John Raskin. 

Frankenstein. By Mrs. Shelley. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By Carlyle. 

House of Seven Gables. By Hawthorne. 

Idylls of the King. By Lord Tennyson. 

In Memoriam. By Lord Tennyson. 

Light of Asia. By Sir Edwin Arnold. 

Lanrb's Essays of Elia. By Charles Lamb. 

Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. By Lamb. 

Lowell, James Russell. Earlier Poems. 

Lucile. By Owen Meredith. 

Lalla Rookh. By Thomas Moore. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Macaulay. 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By Wil- 
liam Edmundstoun Aytoun. 





Mornings in Florence. By John Ruskin. 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By 
Henry Drummond. 
Oneofthe Profession. By Matthew White. 
Old Ma’mselle’s Secret. By E. Marlitt. 
Paul and Virginia. By St. Pierre. 
Pleasures of Life, The. By Lubbock. 
Poe’s Poems. By Edgar Allan Poe. 
Past and Present. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Princess, The. By Lord Tennyson. 
Queen of the Air. By John Ruskin. 
Representative Men. By R. W. Emerson. 
Rasselas. By Samuel Johnson. 
Confessions of an English Opium Eater. 
De Quincey. 
St. Mark’s Rest. By John Ruskin. 
Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Story of an African Farm. By Olive 


Schreiner. 
Thoughts from Marcus Aurelius, 
Tillyloss Scandal. By James M. Barrie. 


The Premium Cook Book, to which is 
added the Preparation of Food for In- 
fants. By Marion Harland. 

Vicaz o1 Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. 

Whittier. John Greenleaf. Earlier Poems. 





Our book store contains every worthy book. Catalogue for the asking. 
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B Altman & Co 


The New 


STRAIGHT- 
FRONT 


Fr asso 
Corset 


Ladies French Model, 


itself at 


once to a select clientele. 


{8th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 


EDWIN, BURT &C0,, 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
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IN 
ao, _ FINE 
G wr SHOES 
Tel AT RETAIL. 
tm, 446 & 448 Fulton 8t,, 
mare, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y. 
The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


~~ 


IN STORM OR CALM 
YOU CAN RELY UPON 

Pancoast Ventilator & Chimney Cowl 
Its new construction insures 
apereees up-draft, rapid exit 
of air, and protection against 
wind and rain. being put 
together with our Patent 
Eagewise Brace—presenting 
less obstruction to the egress 
of air—it is stronger and more 
durable than any Cowl yet 
invented, Handsome in ap- 
pearance, and a great boon 
to schools, churches, public 

buildings, and factories. 

GP Send for Price Lists 
Manufactured and for sale by 


PANCOAST VENTILATOR CO., 
905 Drexel Building, Philadelpaia, Pa. _ 








A complete ball bearing fifth wheel and ball bearing 
axles make our 4 , 


SS ie dn an le al 
mae hee 


aie’ Rubenstein Driving Wagon 


he most complete and satisfactory wagon on the 


2 


market. The Richland Buggy Go., 
Builders of High Class Carriages, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Ask your dealer for it. Lock Box 161. 











TRAVEL 


Canadian Maritime Provinces.—Thirty days’ 
vacation tour. Limited party starts Ist July. Terms 
moderate. References. Courier THE INDEPENDENT. 


A COMELY TRAIN 


Combined with speed and service, through 
magpificent scenery, is provided by the 


[Great Northern 
Railway 


for your journey to HELENA, BUTTE, SPO- 
KANE, and PACIFIC COAST. Palace and 
Family Tourist Cars without’ change to Seattle 
and Portland. Inconnectien with the O. R. & 
N. Co. it forms the short line to the Palouse 
Country and Portland, Oregon. 
meals d la carte. 

















Dining-Car, 
Library-Observation Car, the 
transcontinental club-house. Beautifully illus- 
trated book of Alaska. Send 6 cts. postage to 
F. I. Wartney, Gen’l Pass’r and Ticket Agt., St. 
Paul, Minn. 





























SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 


sen Us, On & postal card, the name and ad- 
eR VE Se st 
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Jnsurance. 


SOME ACTUARIAL COMMENTS. 


THE Actuary of the Missouri Insurance 
Department, Mr. Aug. F. Harvey, makes 
to Superintendent Waddill a report which, 
from advance sheets, appears in the West 
ern Insurance Review. Improved per- 
sistence in holding to life policies in 
Misxuri is noted by him, which means 
less ‘‘ twisting,” or that the process is less 
successful. The following specimen of 
the ‘‘special inducement” trickiness is 
given by Mr. Harvey, being a circular 
letter sent out, as he says, by authority of 
an Old Line company : 

“Mr. 

“DEAR SIR: Iam here for a short time 
from the Home office of the company, for 
the purpose of placing a ‘ special contract’ 
among a few of the prominent business men 
of St. Louis. 

‘*The company is very desirous of having 
the influence of your name. 

“Tf you will kindly fill out the inclosed 
blank and return it to me, [ will submit to 
you a proposition guaranteeing to carry 
your life insurance FREE OF COST for a 
given number of years. 

**T beg to remain, 
‘Yours very truly, 


“ 

















‘** Executive Special. 


The ‘‘inclosed blank ” contains, for the 
proposed applicant, his pledge of ‘‘ honor 
(whether I accept the proposition contain- 
ing said advantages or not) to hold the 
same inviolate and confidential.” Sucha 
circular, intended to pass as a special 
letter to a selected few, is of the same 
grade with the literature of ‘“ green 
goods.” People like to get things for less 
money than the rest can—we all of us 
do; and it is very pleasant to think that 
one’s ‘‘influence” is so commanding as 
to be worth buying. 

Concerning assessment societies Mr. 
Harvey remarks that his comments last 
year ‘provoked a howl of distress” and 
the assertion that he was deliberately 
attempting to destroy their basiness, 
which is, he says, precisely what he is 
attemp'‘ing to do, for he will assail ille- 
gitimate methods wherever found. No 
State in the Union defines this business 
as ‘‘ anything else than a system of pro- 
viding for claims arising from the deaths 
of policy holders by calls of sums of 
money from the fellow-members of the 
deceased, which calls may or may not in- 
clude a provision for a fund to meet 
emergencies.” No State provides by law 
for any other status of an assessment 
life contract. Most States—Missouri em- 
phatically so—prohibit absolutely assess- 
ment endowment contracts, and a strict 
construction of statute would also pro 
hibit the issue of limited payment life 
contracts. Some associations do recogniza 
the necessity of computable reserves ; but 
at the other extreme is a marvelous ignor- 
ance, of which Mr. Harvey cites some 
examples: the head of one Fraternal de- 
clares that ‘‘of his own knowledge” he 
can say that no company ever uses any 
portion of reserve to pay claims ; another 
says that “‘ reserve isan unnecessary fig- 
ment of the law”; another, that ‘‘a re- 
serve is of no use except in the hands of a 
receiver”; another association says its 
‘reserve is in its cash capital,” another 
admits that it has no cash, but states that 
some persons have promised to put in 
several hundred thousands ; another, that 
‘** so-called legal reserve is an actuarial 
trick to decoy people into enriching the 
companies”; and others répeat the old 
wr about leaving reserves in the policy 

older’s pocket. 

In this there is, of course, nothing new 
and nothing inconsistent. Many years 
ago we remember pointing out—before 
assessment societies had gotten beyond 
the original plan of not calling for money 
until needed for present use—thatthe as- 
sessment plan not only offered a field so 
attractive to adventurers as to be irresisti- 
ble, but that many ignorant tho well- 
meaning persons were certain to engage 
init. The proportion of those is likely to 
be small, yet there are those who really 
think about reserves as has just been 
quoted. We must, however, always 
make the distinction clear that just so far 
as assessment societies doactually provide 
adequate reserves, and thus approach the 

methods they started out by disavowing 
and denouncing, they come into a class by 





themselves and rise above the general 
criticism, 


INSURANCE NOTES. 


As a result of the recent changes in the 
officers of the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, Harold Herrick, for the past 
two years Vice President, has been elected 
President of the Company; George C. 
Howe becomes Vice President and William 
Pollock, Secretary, Mr. Herrick has hai 
an experience of twenty-five years in the 
fire insurance business and is a well- 
known and highly respected underwriter. 
For ten years previous to his entering the 
service of the Ni , he was the repre- 
sentative in New York of local companies 
from other cities, Tne Directors of the 
Niagara in addition to the above irclude 
such well-known names as John Notman, 
Henry E. Coe, Horace 8. Ely, Robert W. 
De Forest, Henry W. De Forest, Oxto T. 
Bannard, J. Warren Greene, and J. Her- 
bert Johnston. 


....Samuel Borrowe, second Vice Pres- 
ident or the Equitabie Life Assurance 
Society of the United States, and one of 
its D.rectors, died suddenly on the 3ua 
inst., in his iifty-minth year. Mr. Borrowe 
came from one of the oldest families ia 
New York, His father was for many 
years a very prominent physician in this 
city. Mr. Buorrowe was appointed City 
Manager of tae Equitable Lite in 1869, was 
elected Secretary in 1871, and was made 
second Vice President in 1880. Mr, Bor- 
rowe was a member of several of the 
most prominennt clubs of New York. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
orporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANGE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


This company has had many more years’ experi- 
ence in Liability business than any other com- 
pany 

Its rates are somewhat higher than those of other 
Liability companies, bat are the iowest that are 

ible consistent with safety, as shown by its 
ong experience. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense 
than any other company. 

It will continue to give policy holders the same thor- 
ough care and permanent protection which have 
given it its high reputation in the past. 


S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S. 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LITTLE, Gen. Agts., 


No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


The Troublous Times 


Have taught with emphasis the 
value of safe investments. Among 
the safest, and at the same time most 
Profitable, are first mortgage loans 
on realestate at less than half the ap- 
praised value. Even this security may 
failin a single instance, but in a large 
number of instances the guarantee is 
almost absolute. The Union Central 
Lifehas more than $11,000,000 of its 
$15,000,000 assets invested in such 
mortgages and nearly $2,000,000 of 
the rest in loans on its own policies, 
and perfect security. A Policy in this 
Company is absolutely safe. 

THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


THINKE OF IT: 


A familv of seven persons by saving 
5 cents a day can obtain life insurance 
policies under the industrial plan for 
every member of the family from the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York. These policies are paya- 
ble immediately at death, the premiums 
being collected by the company weekly, 
at the home of the policy holder. Write 
the company for its literature. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
my6=Ss INSURANCE 
: COMPANY, 


: Philadelphia 
TY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
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A Universal Benefactor. 


The following extract, which is taken 
from the columns of the Cincinnati Com. 
mercial Gazette, presents so much of 
sound logic and truth regarding the busi- 
ness of Life Insurance that we feel cop. 
strained to place it before the readers of 
THE WEEKLY STATEMENT : 


“It has been said that every truth goes 
through three phases: First, people say it 
is impossible; next, that it conflicts with 
the Bible, and third, that they always knew 
it was so. The story of Life Insurance 
comes well within this description. At the 
outset few were so sanguine as to accept the 
idea ; few so believing as to do it the faint- 
est reverence. Then, as its growing worth 
and importance began to impress the world, 
it was often denounced as a sort of challenge 
to Providence, embryotic, if not full-fledged 
impiety, and a distinct attempt to wager 
on the most sacred of conditions—that of 
human existence. Today it is the one 
thing in the business, financial, social 
and family life believed in by everybody, 
whether insured or not. That is its wholly 
unparalleled feature; nobody doubts its 
worth, all admit its value and necessity, 
The man who is insured shows by accepting 
his policies and keepiiig them in force that 
he certainly understands the need of such 
provision, while the uninsured man is 
always either ‘going to take out policies 
soon,’ or has some reason for not doing so 
other than a disbelief in its worth. ‘It’s a 
grand, good thing,’ he freely admits, but not 
just adapted to his present requirements. 
All are thus for it—none against it. 

“Its standing before the world verges 
almost upon the sublime. No power is too 
strong to be beyond its aid; no individual 
too lowly for its succor. It lends money to 
the nation, or pays it to the humblest 
widow. Today it makes a loan on some 
great office structure, and so helps build 
cities; to-morrow it loans to a farmer 
and thus aids the country. Now it buysa 
block of sound bonds and now invests in 
other varied sterling securities, keeping 
good money in wholesome circulation, and 
all the while, year by year, is disbursing 
millions upon millions among bereaved 
homes up and down the land.”’ 

To no Life I-surance company in the 
land does this more clearly apply than to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. Since its organization this 
Company has paid to policy holders or 
their beneficiaries more than $411,000,000, 
while at the present time it holds more 
than $221,000.000 in trust for its three 
hundred thousand policy holiers. No 
business evolved by the mind of man can 
point to such marvelous results, Notwi:h- 
standing its long careerof usefulness, this 
truly great Company is moving onward, 
dispensing help throughout the length 
and breadth of the world, and taking on 
responsibilities and future obligations 
which will be as faithfully discharged as 
have been those committed to its trust in 
the past.—(Weekly Statement.) 
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1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSH!P: 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

ATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZATio, 
Losse 6,391,178.12. ' 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 














93, 207,588 62 

ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895.......0sseeeceeeeeeees $25,291,9% 
LLABILITIBR.......ccccccocscovseoes soeees “B16.06 ®, 
: $2,132,089 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies isened: 
ANNUAL CASS distributions are paid upon 4 


cies. 
cash surren- 
a: policy has indorsed thereon the coms the in- 
am phlets, ra sent 00 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D FOSTER, Vice Pres. 





TOTAT. ASSETS. Jan. Ist. 1896. $2 109.58 
THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, Proune 


8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B, TURNER, Asst 5 
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THE UNITED SIATE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


CEORCE H. BURFORD, - 


C. P. FRALEIGH, - 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 


WM. T. STANDEN, - 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, - 


JOHN P. MUNN, 


President. 
Secretary. 


Assistant Secretary. 


- - Actuary. 
- - Cashier. 
- Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, - 
JOHN J. TUCKER, . 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


- P Nat. Bank. 


res. Chem. 


Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank, 


JAMES R. PLUM, - 





Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the insured 


the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the GUARANTEED 


INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the event of adversity overtaking 
the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in 


accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 





Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address 
the President, at Home Office. 
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Forty-Fifth Annual Statement 
OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
January 1, 1896. 


ASSETS. 


Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies 





$5,978,010 92 


City and Municipal aud Railroad Bonds 
ANA StOCKS......0.cccccccee socccccecccccce 
Bank Stocks...... ° 
Cash in Office. 
Cash deposited in Banks 
ADD: 
Market Value of Stocks and 





$10,116,436 s1 





Bonds over CoSt......6 «++. $41,205 31 
Interest accrued and due... 146,502 32 
Net Deferred and Outstand- 
ing Premiums.... ....-...- 151,393 68 $339,101 31 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1.1896, $10,455,538 12 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent. interest 
(Conn. and N.Y. standard) $9,487,291 00 
Claims by death outstand- 
UNBe senndes scensoccessoscose 54,430 00 
Premiums paid in advance. 7,710 00 
Special Policy and Invest- 
ment Reserves........ ibedae 327,550 00 $9,876,981 00 





$578,557 12 


1893. 1894. 1895. 
Policies issued......... 4,769 5,423 6,293 
Insurance written..... $8,835,062 $9,960,858 $11,237,658 
New Premiums re- 
ONE cccccscevcescvee 225,960 290,939 307,719 
Total Premiums re- 
CE i Vackcontnredees 1,027,092 1,198,561 1,330,804 
Policies in force........ 21,420 22,797 24,999 
Insurance in force..... 33,681,523 36,381,C49 40,460,331 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED EN- 
DOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLICY 
HOLDERS and SURRENDERED POLI- 
CIES, more than $35,000,000.00. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 

CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCAIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 

WM. D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE S, MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, Jan. 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1895, to 3lst December, 1895......... $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 


ST occ vcdicssivccess: zasnpecesceses 1,027,151 41 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $3,650,023 83 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 


1895, to 3lst December, 1895....... ..+0.00+ $2,540,748 83 


Losses paid during the same 


Retarns of Premiums 
and Expenses...... $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,059,105 00 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. ' 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ABBEDG.. ..0cccrsccceccee cevcsas $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES .................. 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).. $1,275,731 90 
Cash surrender values stated in every policy, anc 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law 


NEW YORK OFFICE; 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
1850. 1896. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has now the expe- 
rience of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that me sine qua non of success 
is the adoption of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a libera salley toward both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but a tempered by that 
conservatism which is the best possible safeguard 
of the policy holder, Tee contracts are incontestable 
after two —. They are non-forfeiting, providing 

‘or either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, at the option of the policy holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment ofall premiums, Its 
course during the past forty- ma By years abundantly 

















Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,216,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
PRIMI ox isui day ca ccuesdearssxecuds 1,000,004 99 | generally 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 896,431 88 
I cvcccccccscsuscccccsstonscsvescs 202 518 33 
PA ens vovcvccscrcsecccccccsecsescces $11,374,560 11 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, an and after Tuesday, 
tke fourth of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3ist December 189%, for which certificates 
will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May 
next. By order of the Board. 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
N_ DENTON SMITH 
H. MARS BALL, 

H. CHAPMAN, E 
LOW FL 
G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
A LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIA Be WEBB, WALDRON P. 

CE G tay ANSON W. 
CHKIST’N DE THOMSEN, ISAAC C BELL, 
CHARLES BY BURDE ETT. JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 























ENRY E. RNON H. BROWN, 
WILLIAM E. DO LEANDER N. LOVELL, 

EORGE BLI VERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN 1. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 

C. A. HAND. ORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, — JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


GEORGE COPPELL. 
W. H. H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F.A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


rates its absolute secur 


Active and successful Agents, wishin 
this Company, may communicate with t! 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New Y 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD.. 
C. P. FRALEIGH 


to represent 
the on 





-- President. 





JOHN P. MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 

Gro. G. WHleus keadveese Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 

. Uf Sa | PRR rR ERR pee Builder. 

i i. PERKINS JR., Prest. Imp. & Trad’s’ Nat. Bank. 

WMMEMMN INTUTE Foro cecssacscccacescasessaecsces Leather. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24d Vice President. 





J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - - $14,000,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept., N. Y. 





Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 





Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1st,1896, 


Ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
ROE ON ce cersdcdnivedcnsice 4,191,020 12 


BE I nivacvccosccdddwansaes 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
COO MANO asic cs cvecccicccscice 


2,025,508 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary, 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W 
cor, Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO, E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ii. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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Old and Young. 


MY SORROW. 


_ BY FLORENCE CONVERSE, 





My Sorrow met me on the Road, 

And I was but a weak, young thing, 
Unwise, untried ;—and I bestowed 
Whole heart of pity, heavy load, 

Upon ber, pleading, murmuting; 
And from mine eyes tears over flowed. 

O wistful Sorrow ! 


Isat me on a wayside stone, 
And drew my Sorrow to my breast, 
And moaned, and listened to her moan; 
A sweeter grief I had not known! 
**O curst !’”’ I cried—and knew me blest. 
I said, ‘‘ Thou art mine own, mine own!’ 
O happy Sorrow ! 


The Road ran straight, a long, long way, 
How lcng I could not tell—’twas hid. 
Upon my breast my Sorrow lay ; 
When I would rise she answered “ Nay !” 
The Road ran dreary, straight, amid 
Flat fields, and yet [ might not Stay ! 
O deathful Sorrow ! 


Close, fiercely closer, did she cleave. 
I, swift, her clinging arms untwined 
With terror, lest I pause and grieve. 
I wrenched me free, in haste to leave ; 
I heard her follow on behind : 
1 felt her plucking at my sleeve. 
O tempter Sorrow ! 


I sing, I gather flowers fair, 
I laugh, and hear, behind the laugh, 
My Sorrow sobbing, and I dare 
Not turn nor listen. *‘ Look thou there !” 
Men cry to me, and point the staff. 
I answer, ‘* Yea, I’m well aware.” 
O vanquished Sorrow ! 
Ngw ORLEANS, La. 


& 
> 


A PIECE OF PASTURE. 








BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 





“Yes,” said Mr. Dexter, ‘honest pov- 
erty is nothing to be ashamed of,” 

‘*Nothing to be proud of, either,” said 
his son John. : 

‘* And very disagreeable, anyway,” said 
Sylvia, his pretty daughter. 

‘**Well, I don’t know why we need to 
talk aboutit. It’s something of which we 
have no experierce,” said his wife, 
** honest, or otherwise.” 

** Yes,” said Mr. Dexter again—looking 
round at the breakfast room, whose walls 
were lined witb Sylvia’s vines and flower- 
ing plants that made it a bower of green- 
ery, at his shining table, and the pretty, 
petulant woman with her pink ribbons at 
its head—we have every comfort, and 
some luxury ”— 

** Papa means Mamma for the luxury.” 

**No; he means her for the comfort,” 
said John, who was her especial care. 

‘“*Thanks, thanks,” said Mamma, 
bridling a little. ‘Comfort is quite rela- 
tive,” 

‘* A very dear relative, sometimes,” said 
John. 

*‘John,” cried Sylvia ; “‘ you really must 
go into politics !” 

‘* Heaven forbid !” said his father. 

*‘He has such a capacity for pretty 
speeches he would be invaluable in diplo- 
macy,” urged Sylvia. 

**It is all he has a capacity for,” his 
father thought. But he did not say so. 
‘**No, no,” he said ; ‘‘ the Jess politics the 
better. His desk in the bookstore is the 
place for John.” 

**T should be wellenough content with 
that if 1 owned the shop,” said John. 
‘* But this spending the best of your days 
for others isn’t what it might be.” 

‘*It is a great deal better than running 
into debt for your teginning,” said his 
father, as he left them. 

‘** Yes,” said Sylvia; ‘‘save your salary 
and wait till I can help you.” 

** You !” was the contemptuous reply. 

‘**I do think,” said Mrs, Dexter, ‘* that a 
little dose of poverty wouldn’t be amiss 
for Sylvia. She always feels such im- 
mense capabilities that it might bring 

her ’— 

“To a realizing sense of her inefii- 
ciency,” said Sylvia. ‘* Well, Mamma,” 
she added presently, sipping her coffee— 
John having gone upstairs again to change 
his tie—** you speak as if that would give 

you pleasure,” 
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**No, I don’t; not at all. 
are always opposing John” — 

‘© Why, Mamma!” 

‘““Yes, you are. The moment John 
comes anywhere near proposing to your 
father to give him the money to buy out 
the stuck of that place, you come in with 
your influence against it.” 

** My influence, Mamma! 
were such a thing !” 

‘Well, there is! Youare so exactly 
like your father that he hears all you say. 
And he feels you behind him and laughs 
the whole thing off. Saving his salary, 
indeed! He might as well think of buy- 
ing the crown jewels with his salary! A 
salary is a dreadful thing ; it binds you 
down inchains. Yes; there is no doubt 
about it, a salary is a creadful thing.” 

** But, Mamma, do you think it is right, 
when Papa has you and the little children 
on his hands—I don’t speak of myself, 
because I suppose I can see to myself.” 

‘* There it is again! Your immeasur- 
able conceit of yourself.” 

‘* But, Mamma, there are quantities of 
young girls who do take care of them- 
selves.” 

‘‘Their name is not Sylvia Dexter, 
then.” 

“Well, if I can’t see to myself, it 
seems to me there is all the more reason 
for Papa’s not crippling himself by giving 
his money to John and risking every- 
thing.” 

‘* There is no riek about it. You area 
selfish and unnatural girl, Sylvia! You 
would let your poor brother toil and moil 
all his life, rather than make a little sacri- 
fice yourself. And he has always been so 
good, so kind; he was such a beautiful 
child—I remember when his curls were 
cut off that Mrs, Dares said ”"— 

‘* Mamma, dear, you sent Julia on an 
errand, and said you would make John’s 
lunch ”— 

“Sylvia! And it’s almost train time! 
Why didn’t you see toit? So full of the 
good of the family theoretically—and poor 
John all day in town with nothing to 
eat” — 

“And not w restaurant handy,” said 
Sylvia. ‘‘ Well, I have seen to it. And 
there’san egg-sandwich, and a breast of 
duck, and some celery, and some salt, and 
a buttered muffin, and a little tart, and a 
doughnut, and a flask of coffee. John 
has a better luncheon than we shall have. 
He has it every day.” 

‘**T should think you grudged it to your 
brother !” 

‘*No, indeed! John likes good things, 
and I like to put them up for him ; 80 we 
areeven. John doesn’t think so badly of 
me as you do, Mamma.” 

‘*T don’t know what you mean, Sylvia. 
I never said I thought badly of you. You 
annoy me with your jealousy of John— 
poor, dear John; he was meant for a 
prince—and you uphold your father in his 
severity.” 

**Here, John—excuse me, Mamma— 
here John,” cried Sylvia, hurrying to the 
door as he went by. ‘* Don’t forget your 
luncheon,” , 

**Oh, hang the luncheon !” cried John, 
as he took the parcel. ‘‘My father’s 
economies will be the ruin of this family 
yet. If there’s any one thing that has a 
cheap and detestable look, it’s this pulling 
a luncheon out of your desk instead of 
going out like a man with any independ- 
ence.” 

‘* ’m sure you needn't take it, John, if 
you don’t wish,” remonstrated his mother. 

** Yes, take it, John,” interpolated Syl- 
via. ‘*A penny saved is a penny earned. 
It means more than half a dollar toward 
your capital.” ‘ 

“*Come, now, that’s interesting! Work 
it out for me while I’m gone, and see if I 
will have enough at that rate to put out 
at interest before I die.” 

** There,” said Sylvia to herself, ‘‘ I shall 
say no more about it.. If Papa chooses to 
take the risk—poor Papa! Well, its for- 
tunate that Aunt Jeannette has invited 
me to visit her just now.” And she put 
on her jacket to go and call upon the 
neighbor whose cow pastured in her lot, 
and see if it would not be as convenient 
to pay the rent now as later, so that she 
need not ask her father to open his purse 
for her, And she came back with 80 


But you 


Asif there 


bright a face that her mother declared she 
thought that cow-right was worth more 
to Sylvia than the whcle place to them. 

‘* Perhaps it is,” said Sylvia; ‘‘for it’s 
mine,Mamma. And it isn’t going to be 
absorbed and lost in John’s business, if 
the rest of the place is.” 

For the little three-acre lot was Sylvia’s. 
She had bought it and paid for it from her 
small savings, together with the two hun- 
dred dollars her grandmother had left her, 
when there was rumor of its purchase for 
some unpleasant purpose, it being just at 
the foot of the garden. Her mother had 
never given her any peace concerning it, 
so to say. She ought to have lent the 
money to John, was the tenor of Mrs. 
Dexter’s frequent remark ; and doubtless 
she would have done so but for Harley 
Melton’s influence, and for her part she 
wished Sylvia had never set eyes on Har- 
ley, undesirable and unsuitable as he was ! 
Bat Sylvia, for all that, had been a proud 
and happy landholder and taxpayer ever 
since,and had enjoyed the sight of the 
neighbor’s cow under the great trees, and 
drinking from the little brook formed by 
the spring that bubbled there as cold as if 
it had come all the way from Spitzbergen ; 
and she had enjoyed quite as much the 
ten dollars a summer that the neighbor 
paid her. 

She had had another pleasure in it, too ; 
for often had she and Harley Melton laid 
out those three acres in their stroils across 
them ; and here should be the house, and 
here the little lawn, and here the orchard ; 
and it would be so pleasant, being near 
Papa; and if Harley did not think it 
would be so pleasant being near Mamma, 
he kept the thought to himself. Sylvia, 
with her great blue eyes, her lovely fair- 
ness, her sweet and sparkling brown- 
haired beauty, was so precious, that if 
the mother who bore her was not perfect, 
too, he was not sure that the fault was not 
in himself. He loved Sylvia beyond any 
words, the bright and busy little creature, 
alive to the tips of her hsir with interest 
in all things and all people, feeling all 
things alive as well to her, the bird on the 
bough, the blossom there, too, the child 
playing beneath it. They had no idea of 
marrying, except far in the indefinite fu- 
ture ; they had nothing to marry on; it 
was enough to love each other now ; by 
and by they would build the little house, 
perhaps, in the piece of pasture. 

They used to wander over the bit of land 
as if it were an estate, with a joy of pos- 
session ; and where the spring bubbled out 
of the ledge that cropped up beneath the 
group of great trees, they would sit and 
watch the water as if every bubble were 
a miracle. 

**Just look down in it, Harley—how 
clear! Look at the jewels on the bottom ; 
they are rubies, sapphires, emeralds, opals, 
topazes beryls—oh, what a glitter! What 
color, what splendor! It seems as if I 
could put down my arm and scoop up a 
handful of the gorgeous things,” 

‘“*The pebbles down there? It is the 
wonderful clearness of the water that 
makes them seem so near; and I suppose 
it is the vertical sunbeam that makes 
them seem so beautiful. They are really 
a dozen feet beyond your reach,” said the 
young chemist. 

‘* They can’t be, Harley !” 

‘© Yes, I sounded the spring last week ; 
it is eighteen feet deep; and I don’t dare 
to say how many gallons it pours out a 
minute that all go to waste through the 
Telassee River.” 

**To think that our brook makes part 
of a big river !” 

**And I analyzed it, too. The river 
that went out of Eden could not be purer. 
One drinking this might think he was 
drinking of the water of life.” 

** Well, it will be Eden when we have 
our little house up there on the knoll. 
What a beautiful earth it is, Harley, when 
such freshness and purity pour out of its 
dark places! What a dear earth, to let 
us call this little piece of her ours !” 

**T really should think,” said Mrs. Dex- 
ter when Sylvia came in, ‘‘that that 
spring was full of diamonds by the way 
you and Harley Melton hang over it.” 

“It is, Mamma—it is!” and Sylvia 
danced away with no idea of the truth in 
her words, 
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It was lonesome at Aunt Jeannette’s, in 
the big town twenty miles away. Her 
father and Jobn and Harley came in every 
day to their business, and for five minutes 
she saw Harley, who made occasion to go 
by the gate. Her father and John found 
time for few visits. Her first letter from 
her mother informed her that she would 
be glad to hear that her father had at last 
sold his bonds and given John the proceeds 
to buy out the business where he had 
slaved so long as aclerk. Sylvia knew, 
however, under what unbearable pretsure 
her poor father had been brought to yield; 
and her indignation and pity for him made 
her feel at first as if she never wanted to 
go into the house again. Succeeding letters 
were very jubilant and happy; it gave his 
mother so much pleasure to see John tak- 
ing his place as became him, amanamong 
men. She thought the business must be 
flourishing, for John had a little naphtha 
launch on the river, in which he went to 
town now, instead of traveling with all 
the dust and jaroftherailway. Ofcourse, 
of course there had been opposition, the 
letter said, for his father was one of those 
men who never liked innovation; but 
probably he would soon be going into town 
on it himself, He was always prognosti- 
cating evil; any one would think John 
was committing an unpardonable extrava- 
gance in having devised a healthier way 
of going to business than they had ever 
known before. Mr, Dexter did not ap- 
prove of John’s new horse, either; and 
yet any one could see that the horse was 
as gentle as a woolly lamb, and he ate 
apples and sugar from the children’s 
hands, and when he traveled he simply 
flew. 

When Sylvia made an errand to her 
father’s oftice, she found him as anxious 
as she had expected. But it would do no 
good for her to go home with him just 
now ; she would show her disapprobation 
of the state of affairs too plainly; and 
she couldn’t if she would, for Aunt Jean- 
nette was ill with typhoid fever, and, of 
course, it was out of the question to leave 
her. There was really a pestilence of 
typhoid in the town. All the drinking 
water was drawn from a river that passed 
large polluting towns and tanneries, and 
every day a new case appeared, till there 
was almost a panic in the place. 

Fortunately for Sylvia she was one of 
those creatures so full of vital strength and 
fire thatfear was unknown toher; and so 
well had she nursed Aunt Jeannette that, 
when she was a little rested, the hard- 
pressed physician begged her to help him 
on another case. And so it chanced that 
she went from one sick bed to another, 
and presently came to be offered large 
payments for her services ; and in view of 
her apprehensions concerning John and 
her father’s unsecured loan to him, it 
seemed best for her to continue both earn- 
ing money and carrying relief. Harley 
protested that she would wear herself out; 
but she protested in return that she was 
well and young and strong, and liked it ; 
and that even if the duty had not been 
set so plainly before her in relation to the 
sick and her ability to help them, it would 
be a wanton waste for her to refuse to 
earn the money thus offered her. ‘Oh, 
Harley !” she cried; ‘‘ I must do all Ican 
for them. For whenI think of the poor 
creatures dying for want of good water, 
murdered by bad water, and remember 
our spring in the pasture bubbling up 
fresh and pure every second, I feel like a 
criminal ; as if I kept health and strength 
all to myself; as if I, and not the spring, 

were wasting what would be life to 
them.” 

‘**Such a morbid feeling shows that you 
are tired and in no condition to be nurs- 
ing the sick,” said Harley. But suddenly, 
as they went along together—for he ap- 
pointed to meet her almost every day now 
in the hour’s walk allowed the nurse by 
custom—his face flushed and flashed with 
a sudden thought like the passing of 4 
sunbeam. ‘‘ Will you give me permission 
to do what I please, to take all I want of 
the spring water, and in the way I think 
best ?’ he said. 

“The idea!” cried Sylvia. ‘ Permis- 
sion, indeed! Isn’t what is mine yours, I 
should like to know?” And they passed 
to more purely personal matters, 
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“T dcen’t know if you are aware,”’ wrote 
her mother, some weeks afterward, “ that 
Harley Melton is meddling with the 
spring in your piece of pasture, as you call 
it, meddling in my opinion most unwar- 
rantably. He has had men there scooping 
it out and curbing it; and he has rigged 
an unsightly derrick there, and men are fill- 
ing great glass demijohns by the wagonful. 
And at this rate there’ll be no spring there 
at all presently. I suppose it is to save 
himself the trouble of distilling water for 
his prescriptions—that is so pure. I’m 
sure if he has money enough to hire men 
and rig derricks and all that, and cares as 
much as he pretends about you, he had bet- 
ter lend it to John, who can’t sleep nights 
for worrying about his notes.” 


Sylvia was too busy with her sick and 
dying people to wonder much about the 
burden of her mother’s letter. She knew 
that whatever Harley did was likely to 
be right. She could not spare the time to 
goand see her father again; she could 
not get the time; but she felt oppressed 
with fear for him, and she laughed a lit- 
tle bitterly at herself to think she had sup- 
posed she could help him with her earn- 
ings, when a whole year of them would 
not amount to athousand dollars. But at 
any rate she was glad that she was lifting 
any portion of expense from him, be it 
ever so small. 

It was some weeks afterward that when 
she went out for her morning walk ina new 
direction, and saw great posters on all the 
fences and telegraph poles, ‘‘ Drink water 
from the Sylvan Spring and prevent 
typhoid,” she understood with a double 
thrill of joy, joy for themselves, and joy 
for the sick, what Harley wasdoing. And 
when she met him driving in with a load 
of the glass carboys filled with Sylvan 
Spring water, which he left from house to 
house, before going to his headquarters 
for fresh orders, she felt as if he were 
really an angel of the Lord in mortal 
guise. Andhe held out his hand for her 
to mouat to his side, and she rode back 
into town with him, feeling as a devotee 
might do who carried holy water to the 
perishing and penitent. 

Sylvia had gone back to her Aunt Jéean- 
nette’s for a short rest after the hard and 
cruel winter, when, one bright May day, 
her father came to see her. John had 
failed; and all that Mr. Dexter had saved 
and spared in the long years had gone 
into the gulf with the money of the other 
creditors. ‘There were no assets to speak 
of—a few notes, the remnants of an ill- 
chosen stock, the horse that had gone 

lame, the disabled naphtha launch. Sylvia 
felt as tho her heart would break when 
she saw her father’s despondency. ‘I 
don’t blame your poor mother,” he said. 
‘* Love is a good fault. It was her love 
for John, and her ‘belief’ in me, She 
thought I was equal to any trouble that 
might come, superior to it; but even I 
supposed John had some capacity. It’s 
hard, my child, to begin life over again at 
sixty.” 

‘I don’t think you will have to do that, 
Mr. Dexter,” said Harley who, coming in 
just then, had heard the last words. ‘I 
am just making a return to my chief; and 
Iam sure it will be a joy to Sylvia to 
replace a good portion of your losses by 
indorsing this check to you.” 

‘* Harley!” 

‘“*T have deducted all the expenses and 
my own commission,” said Harley, ‘‘ You 
will see by the schedules that we supply in 
this town and others along the route and 
on the further side—for the typhoid scare 
is widespread now—more than a thousand 
families with the Sylvan Spring water, at 
fifty cents a week. Of course the expenses 
are heavy; but then the net profit is 
heavy, too. It gives Sylvia and me enough 
to build our house in another spot at some 
distance from the water-works, a pasture 
of mine. And if you, Mr, Dexter, will 
take the manag2>ment of the business in 
town—I think it need not interfere with 
your present arrangements ; and John will 
Oversee the teams—that is quite within his 
Power; I can attend to the spring-house 
Until the time, that is, when the towns 
take the works off our hands and pay us 
fifty or a hundred thousand for our plant, 
With permanent positions in the business.” 

“‘There is no more honest poverty in 
ours, Papa ” cried Sylvia. 


‘ 







THE INDEPENDENT 


** Harley !” said Mr. Dexter; ‘‘ you are 
my salvation.” 

‘* Well, sir, you can reverse the thing 
and be mine by giving your daughter a 
command to become my wife here and 
now !” 

** Without her mother?” 

‘© Well, Papa,” said Sylvia, blushing 
rosy-red, but feeling obliged to come to 
Harley’s help,” Aunt Jeannette would do. 
And you know that Mamma has a great 
—a great faculty for obstruction. I think 
she will be so relieved about John that 
she will forgive us. And we will make 
her a wedding present of a paid-up mort- 
gage of the house.” 

“You are a nouveau riche, Sylvia. 
Harley must not allow you to be too free 
with your money.” F 

**Oh, it isn’t ours; it is a trust the dear 
old Mother Earth gives us. We are to be 
happy out of it, and to make every one 
else happy. And, oh, what happiness it 
is to bring health to whole towns full of 
people! Don't you remember I told you 
the spring was full of sapphires and rubies 
and emeralds, Harley? And real ones, 
you see, Papa!” for Harley had slipped a 
ring on her finger some little time before. 
‘* Papa, you are quite another person al- 
ready,” she cried, pinning on her hat and 
going ot to the minister’s with them and 
her Aunt Jeannette. 

‘*Oh, you dear, sweet, confiding old 
Mother Earth,” Sylvia exclaimed, kneel- 
ing at her window that night, and looking 
out on the dark, slumbering, champaign 
country behind the town, ‘‘I love you 
80 i 

** I think,” said Harley, ‘‘ you had better 
be saying how you love me!” 

**That goes without saying,” she re- 
plied, leaning back her head on his arm. 
‘*But this dear Earth—she makes us so 
happy while she rolls with us about the 
sun that it seems to me now only a happi- 
ness to think of the time when we shall 
be.a part of her—just brown dust togeth- 
er in her bosom!” 

‘Oh, but a long way off!” he cried, 
folding her still more closely in his arms. 

It was at about the same hour that 
Mrs. Dexter, having inspected the released 
mortgage and the gratifying check. had 
coquettishly picked out the pink ribbons 
of her cap and was remarking to her hus- 
band: 

* Well, it was the most thoughtful 
thing Sylvia ever did—to save me the fuss 
of a wedding. That piece of pasture! Is 
John to have a salary—or a commission? 
A salary is so comfortable. You always 
know where youare with a salary. Ithas 
to be paid. Ob yes, a salary is the best 
thing; I have always said so, Harley 
Melton is turning out better than I 
thought. I never said there was 7 
harm in him ; only that he was so ineffi- 
cient. Still, with the money coming in, 
Sylvia could have done better. She could 
have married almostany one. It is vexa- 
tious, say what you will, to have an out- 
sider like Harley directing family affairs. 
It is just the thing for John himself to do ; 
and it is my private opinion that John 
suggested the whole business in the first 
place. He always said that water was 
pure. John is so full of ideas!” 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass, 
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A QUEER LITTLE HEN. 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SHARP, 





THERE was once a little brown hen, 
A dear little, queer little hen, 

Her work was to lay 

Just one egg every day ; 
And she did it, this good little hen. 


She’d fly up in a tree, and right then, 
Seated high on a branch, this queer hen, 
Her egg she would lay, 
Her one egg every day, 
This good little, queer little hen. 


’T was a strange thing to do, I must say, 
Lay an egg from a tree every day. 
And what good was the egg ?— 
Just tell that, I beg— 
That fell from a tree in that way ? 


But some people do things just as queer; 
I know it; I’ve seen it, my dear. 
They have a good thought, 
But it just comes to naught; 
From the wrong place they drop it, my 
dear. 


There’s a lesson for you and for me 
From the hen that laid eggs in a tree. 
If we do a right thing, 
If a good thought we bring, 
Let’s not choose a wrong place, you and me, 
Humsoupt, la. 


‘“’FRAID-CAT.” 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. . 


THEY had been teazing her cruelly for 
the last quarter of an hour, and her pa- 
tience was quite exhausted. 

**You’re real mean!” she retorted at 
last, with a quivering lip. 

‘**Pooh ! tell us something new. You've 
said that before; tell us something we 
don’t know, Lulu) Matilda Ridic’lous 
Brown,” chanted the larger of her two 
tormentors, as he swung a croquet mal- 
let and knocked his heels against the 
fence upon which he was sitting astride. 

‘I didn’t say ‘ridic’lous’; and you’re 
real mean to come and peek and listen 
when I ain’t doing nothing at all but just 
playing with my dolls—so there !” 

**You did say ‘ridic’lous’; we heard 
you, and you called your doll ‘ Misses 
Brown.’ Misses Brown! What a name 
fora doll! And, what’s more, last Sun- 
day I heardgyou sing ‘We'll lay our 
troches at His feet,’ right out in church. 
I ’most went under the seat laughing.” 

**I wish you had, Stevie Taylor, so 
there! It’s where you belong,” cried the 
exasperated child, two big tears welling 
up in her great brown eyes and starting 
to roll down her plump brown cheeks. 

‘Oh, it is, is it?” mocked the boy, be- 
ginning to whistle. ‘Now how’d you 
find that out? Bet you never dared ask. 
You’re too much of a ’fraid-cat. That’s 
what you are—a ’fraid-cat! ’Fraid of the 
dark, ’fraid to go upstairs alone at night 
without a light. Dear me! You're a 
brave un, you are; I just guess!” 

‘* You just leave me alone, Steve Tay- 
lor,” answered the child, in a trembling 
voice. 

“ *Fraid-cat! ’Fraid-cat 

Hair it’s so thick it sticks out of her hat,” 
chanted the mischievous boy, reveling ‘in 
her distress. 

Lulu put her hand up to her head and 
felt of her hair. Sure enough! There 
was her refractory .“* bang,” which they 
were trying to train back, standing up 
straigbt as a little blue-ribboned horn 
from beneath the rim of her brovad sailor. 
She thrust it back angrily. ‘ Was even her 
hair conspiring against her? She felt the 
sobs rise in her throat, but she choked 
them resolutely down. No; she wouldn’t 
let them see how bad they made her fee). 
She thought she could bear it if Ernest 
would only show some pity for her. But 
he sat there—her own brother sat there, 
and never so much as made an effort to 
rescue her ; in fact, he even laughed when 
his companion made what he considered a 
particularly clever sally. 

‘* Yes, and she has a pug-nose and tusk- 
teeth ; and she’s a little bit of a sawed-off 
into the bargain ; ain’t she, Ern?” 

As he spoke he flicked a bit of wood- 
shaving into her lap; but she did not no- 
tice it. Then he swung the mallet until it 
described a circle in the air above her, 

** Ain’t she a little sawed-off, Ern ?” 

‘* Uh-huh,” .assented her brother, care- 
lessly. 

Lu’s breast began to heave. 

* And a fearful ’fruid-cat, too. Ain’t 
she a terrible ’fraid cat, Ern ?” 

‘* Uh-huh !” repeated Ernest. 

Lulu slowly rose from her place. She 
did not see ‘‘that Taylor boy’s” wink of 
amusement ; she did not see him give an 
extra strong swing to the mallet ; she did 
not hear her brother’s agonized cry of 
‘Lu! Lu!” She only felt a stunning 
blow upon her head, and then—that was 
all. 

Ernest leaped down from the fence with 
one bound, and in an instant was kneeling 
beside her where she had fallen in the 
thick grass, ‘‘That Taylor boy” flung 
himself to the ground and bent over the 
prostrate little figure in a passion of re- 
morse. 

‘**T didn’t mean to do it,” he whispered, 
hoarsely. ‘‘I wouldn’t hurt her for a 
farm. By George, I wouldn’t! I was 
only teasing her a bit, and ”— 

“Oh, hush up, Taylor, will you?” 
groaned Ernest, his pale lips trembling 
and his face all drawn and qu®vering. He 
took his handkerchief and held it awk- 
wardly over the terrible gash just above 
Lu’s right temple, The sight of the gush- 
ing blood terrified him—and it would not 
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stop. It seemed as tho it would never 
stop. 

‘* Tsay,” cried the boy, after a moment 
that seemed an hour—‘‘ I say, Taylor,'you 
run up to the house and call Mother, will 
you?” 

But Taylor did not stir. 

‘““Why don’t you start?” demanded 
Ernest, roughly, irritated by his fright and 
Stephen’s delay. ‘ 

His companion made no reply, but sat 
thére with a rigid look of refusal upon his 
face. He dared not face Lu’s mother with 
the story he had to tell. 

**She’ll die this way! Don’t you see 
she’s bleeding to death?” cried Ernest, 
frantic with fear, 

‘* Hush !” gasped the other. 

Lu had opened her eyes. She looked 
around dreamily an instant and then 
closed them again. 

‘*Lu,” whispered Ernest, tenderly ; 
“come home, will you? I guess you’d 
better be where Mother is. Come, let us 
take you up to the house.” 

Between them the boys got her to her 
feet. Her eyes were drooping, and she 
seemed only half awake. 

**T want to go to sleep, she murmured, 
drowsily. 

They half led, half carried her into the 
house. What happened after that neither 
of the boys‘ever fully realized. They 
stood by and watched the surgeon as he 
threaded his dreadful little needle; but 
when he began to sew up the cruel wound 
and they saw Lu’s grasp tighten in agony 
about her mother’s sustaining hands they 
could bear it on longer, but fled like two 
poor deserters. 

All Stephen could do was to reiterate, 
‘*T didn’t mean to, Ern. Honest Injun, I 
didn’t ;” and all Ernest could do was to 
gulp down his misery and reply, ‘‘I know 
you didn’t. If I thought you did, I’d 
thrash you till you couldn’t stand.” 

**Do you s’pose she'll tell them how I 
was teasing her?” asked Stephen, discreetly 
pretending to have lost the conclusion of 
his friend’s remarks. 

**Dunno,” replied Ernest, briefly. He 
could not talk with the picture of Lu’s 
pain-stricken face before him and the 
memory of her dumb endurance still 
fresh in his mind. 

But Lu did not tell. All she would say 
was: ‘‘Stephen was swinging the mallet 
and it flew out of his hands and hit me, 
He didn’t mean to ; it was an accident. ’ 

When Stephen heard of this he wanted 
to go and thank her; but somehow he 
could not. What she had said was true 
enough ; but he knew that he was not so 
blameless as she made him seem to be. 
He knew that she was shielding him and 
Ernest, and while he was grateful, it made 
him ashamed and heshrank from meeting 
her. But he sent her splendid gifts—fruit, 
and flowers and expensive toys; and he 
almost convinced himself that he had 
made her due reparation. So day after 
day passed and still he did not come, and 
by and by the wound on Lu’s forehead 
healed and all that remained of it wasa 
long, white scar which was partly hidden 
by the little curling tendrils of hair upon 
her temples. So when they did see each 
other again the accident was a thing of 
the past, and he could indulge in his old 
trick of teasing with as careless a mind as 
ever. It was “ great sport,” Lu was so 
game.” 

But the fear of encountering him made 
her dread to go into the street. 

‘** He calls me ‘ freckles’ and ‘ stumpy.’ 
He says it right out before everybody, and 
it makes me feel just awful,” thought the 
poor child; and she crept home from 
school like a frightened little mouse, and 
spent her play hours hidden away in some 
distant corner, content with the society of 
her beloved dolls in solitude, if only she 
might escape the jeering of her dreaded 
tormentor. Of course her attempts to 
escape him did not pass unnoticed, and 
brought down upon her fresh chaffing. , 

‘*’Fraid-cat ! ’fraid-cat !’ he called, when 
she did venture forth from her retreat. 
** You’re afraid to come where Iam ;” and 
Lu hung her head in mingled mortifica- 
tion and alarm, for it was the truth. She 
was afraid—bitterly afraid. The poor 
child did not realize that it was only nat- 
ural that she should shrink from being 
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made conspicuous ; that she should flinch 
from having her personal appearance 
commented on and ridiculed. She only 
felt a dull shame of her own cowardliness 
and a sort of growing consciousness of 
her pbysical defects. No one knew 
how many tears she shed over the 
thought of her ‘‘ pug-nose” and her 
‘* freckles, her ‘‘tusk-teeth” and her 
‘*sawed-offness.” She bore it all in si- 
lence ; she was too much of a ’fraid-cat to 
tell. She could not even find courage to 
reproach Ernest because he did not cham- 
pion her. She had a vague sense that if 
he really quarreled with Stephen he would 
be the loser, not necessarily in the con- 
test itself, but in the long run. Stephen 
was the son of a rich man—one of the 
richest in the city—and the boys liked to 
‘** keep on the right side of him,” so far as 
they could with dignity and self-respect. 
It was not that they deliberately would 
have ‘‘ backed down” from their position 
if it actually came to the point of strug- 
gle ; but they liked to avoid the necessity 
of arriving at that point if they could. 
Stephen had itin his power to deprive 
them of many pleasures, and why should 
a fellow set to work to ‘spoil himself” 
with another fellow when there was no 
immediate question of honor involved, 
and when there were decided considera- 
tions of a catboat, a bicycle and countless 
other sources of amusement, when they 
liked the fellow himself into the bargain ? 
If Stephen had struck Lu,of course Ernest 
would have been upin armsin a moment ; 
but Stephen would as soon have thought 
of cutting off his hand as of ‘‘hitting a 
fellow under his size” or of strikinga 
girl, He was an ‘‘up and down white 
man,” and the boys did not like him for 
selfish reasons alone. In the main, he 
deserved their respect. 

Ernest never felt he had any real cause 
for resentment against Stephen. The mat- 
ter of his teasing Lu was really not to be 
seriously considered. It was all in fun, 
and Lu wasa goose to mind. Steve would 
stop in a jiffy if Lu didn’t make sucha 
time about it. No one could expect him 
to have a row with a fellow just because 
his sister happened to be a goose. As for 
Lu herself, she often wished that Stephen 
would strike her out and out. 1t would 
hurt her less than what he did, and then 
her brother would protect her against him. 
But as it was, no one ever seemed to take 
account of her distress. 

And the curious part of it was that, 
when Stephen was not in one of his teasing 
moods, she liked him right well; for then 
he was generous and stanch and she could 
always depend on his word. Sometimes he 
would go to no little trouble to hunt her 
up for the express purpose of giving her a 
ride on his pony or a sail in his boat, and 
would be so gentle and kindly that Lu’s 
grateful little heart would swell, and she 
would say to herself, reproachfully: 

‘*Stevie is real good to me, after all; 
and I ought not to mind what he says. 
He only does it for fun, and I’m a goose 
to care. And besides—p’raps he'll never 
do so any more now. Maybe he’s found 
out how much it makes me suffer.” 

But even while she was thinking per- 
haps the old impulse would move Stephen 
to ‘‘tweak” her hair or pinch her nose; 
and he would relapse in a moment into 
his old tricks at sight of her serious face. 
It was something in Lu herself (if she had 
but known it) that seemed to egg him on. 
That wistful look in her big eyes, or the 
way in which she wrinkled up her “ pug- 
nose” when she was troubled, or the 
quiver of her dimpled chin. Hecould not 
tell what it was; he only felt, ‘‘ It was 
more fun than the circus to tease Lu,” 
and he did not try to resist the impulse. 

It was the summer following that of the 
accident, and he and Ernest had been busy 
for many weeks constructing a model 
sailboat. It was a very complete little 
affair, and had cost them infinite time 
and labor. They considered it in the 
light of an achievement, and nothing 
would have givenStephen the gratification 
that he found in this, the work of their 
own hands, 

‘* Let’s call her ‘ The Little Lu,’ he sug- 
gested, in the flush of his satisfaction. 
‘**And she can be a present to the kid 
after we’ve taken the first sail out of her.” 





THE INDE 


Ernest assented joyously, and they set 
out together soon after to launch the 
dainty craft. 

Lu was hastening home from school in 
her timid ‘‘ creep mouse” way when she 
saw the two boys come toward her with 
their wonderful boat in their hands. She 
knew they were going to launch it, but 
she dared not ask for permission to join 
in the solemn ceremony, Ernest might 
give her a quick repulsein his excitement, 
and Stephen would certainly deny her on 
the ground of her being too much of a 
*fraid cat to go near the water. No; she 
did not dare ask. She even slipped out 
of their way before they could see her 
and stood, flattening herself against the 
wall of a little alleyway, while they 
passed along the sidewalk, unconscious of 
her and chatting eagerly over their new 
acquisition, The sight of the boat made 
Lu’s heart bound with delight. She had 
not been granted a glimpse of it before. 
Oh, if she could only see it afloat; just 
once, for only a minute! 

She stole out of the alley and followed 
after, in the boys’ footsteps, cautiously 
keeping enough in the rear to avoid the 
chance of being seen even if they should 
chance to turn around, Suddenly there 
was a clash and a clang ; arattle of wheels 
and a beating of flying hoofs, and a fire- 
engine flashed past, gathering as it went 
the usual crowd of eager followers. Ina 
moment the boys were hidden from Lu’s 
sight by ascore of hurrying men, and she 
darted in and out among them, until 
she was so close she could have touched 
her brother with her sleeve—could hear 
distinctly every word he said : 

‘*Come Steve,” he gasped, ‘‘ we can’t 
carry her in this crowd, Let’s leave her 
somewhere and go. It must be a dandy 
fire! See the hose-and-ladder! We can 
stow her away safe somewhere, and no 
one’ll be the wiser.” 

‘All right. Where’ll we stow her?” 
panted Stephen, breathless with excite- 
ment. 

‘*Here, behind these steps, next the 
fence. Quick, steady now! No one’s 
looking. Andin a minute we can come 
back and get her and go on.” 

But some one was looking, and no 
sooner had the boys disappeared around 
the corner than Lu stationed herself be- 
fore the improvised cache, prepared to do 
sentry-duty until they should reappear. 
It was too precious a boat to be left alone 
like that, she thought ; and some one else 
besides herself might have seen and so 
come and steal the hidden treasure. But 
she had scarcely had time to think even so 
far when she felt a rough hand on her 
shoulder and heard a coarse voice exclaim: 

“Come, git out o’ dis. Double quick, 
now, will yer? Yer blockin’ my way— 
see ?” 

Andina twinkling she felt herself seized 
and swung about upon the pavement, al- 
most spinning into the gutter through the 
force of the unexpected impetus she had 
received. 

A big newsboy stood before her ; and as 
soon as she could distinguish anything 


‘she saw him approach the place where 


the boat lay hidden, and make as if to 
drag it from its place of safety. 

With a bound she was at his side, 

** No—no; you mustn’t!” she cried, 
breathlessly. ‘* Please don’t. It doesn’t 
belong to you. It is theirs, and they took 
so much trouble making it. They don’t 
let any one touch it.” 

The rough fellow at her side shook off 
her restraining hand impatiently. 

‘*Dey don’t let no one touch it, don’t 
dey? Well, dat’s news w’at I'm standin’ 
here to listen for—see? All de same, I’m 
touchin’ it, an’ don’t you forgit it.” 

He thrust his hand behind the steps 
where the boat was lodged, and Lu heard 
the slender mast snap beneath his heavy 
fingers. 

‘* Stop ! stop !” she wailed, in her misery, 
hopping from foot to foot. ‘‘ Stop ; please 
stop! You’re hurting my brother’s boat. 
His own boat—his and Stephen’s. Stop! 
oh, do stop !” 

The thieting hand was withdrawn has- 
tily, and the newsboy cast a menacing 
glance toward her. 

‘Shut up, will yer?” he exclaimed. 

‘*T tell yer dat boat’s mine, an’ don’t yer 
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make no mistake. I’m goin’ ter take her 
wid me—see! An’ if yer give anodder 
squeak I'll punch yer two lamps inter 
one.” 

He shifted the bundle of papers he car- 
ried and laid them in a heap upon the 
ground that he might have the free use of 
both hands to execute his theft or his 
threat. Lu saw him for the second time 
thrust his hand toward the boat, and the 
sight maddened her with a sense of out- 
rage. Inasecond she had forgotten the 
young ‘‘tough’s ” menace, her fear of it ; 
her fear of him in his superior hight and 
strength—everything but her determina- 
tion to protect the boys’ property at any 
hazard. 

She leaped upon the lowest of the 
steps beside which the newsboy was 
standing, and dealt him a heavy blow 
upon the ear and then another and then 
another. He was stunned with surprise 
at the unexpectedness of the assault, and 
for an instant gazed at her with a blank, 
stupid stare of bewilderment in his dull 
eyes. But it was only for a moment; 
then the stare changed—grew to a glare 
of fury, and he flung back his head with 
a terrible oath. Quick as a flash Lu 
turned, grabbed up his stack of papers, 
and before he could as much as touch 
her was flying down the street with 
them, the maddened newsboy hot in pur- 
suit—just as the boys turned the corner. 

** Your boat—your boat !” she had only 
time to gasp. Every moment was pre- 
cious. The young bully behind her was 
gaining on her at every step. She knew 
no sense of honor would hold his hand if 
he once suceeeded in overtaking her. 
What should she do? Where could she 
run for shelter? Home? Even if she got 
there before him it was impossible that 
she should be able to get into the house. 
There would be no time for any one to let 
herin. Oh, if only something might har- 
pen to hold him back. But he was com- 
ing nearer and nearer every instant ; she 
could hear the beat of his heavy feet and 
the quick, uneven sound of his labored 
breathing. And now her own breath was 
beginning to catch with a dreadful pain 
in her side. She knew she could not keep 
this up muchlonger, and then he would 

overtake her and— 
She took one of the papers from the 
bundle and flung it far into the street— 
running on again without stopping. She 
could hear the cheers of the boys behind 
her and the cursing of the enraged news- 
boy as he paused tocapture the paper that 
the wind had caught up and was whisk- 
ing merrily before it. She cast a second 
paper loose, and then a third. It was her 
only chance of escape, and she ran toward 
home with only instinct to guide her ; for 
her eyes were blinded with tears of terror 
and her feet seemed clogged with fear. But 
she felt vaguely that there was shelter 
and rescue ‘‘ at home”—if she could only 
get there. 

Ernest and Steve had needed no second 


warning from Lu to fly to their precious 
boat. They could not imagine why she 
was running so—and with a bundle of 
newspapers under her arm! Then they 
caught sight of her pursuer, and ina flash 
the situation was explained. 

‘*Hurry ; run! she’s making for home, 
We must get there first and open the door 
for her,” shrieked Ernest, as he saw her 
turn the first corner. 

The boys’ superior speed brought them 
to the house many moments before Lu 
reached it, and when she at last arrived 
= door was flung wide open to receive 

er. 

** Hurry—hurry ! 
Lu! Scatter ’em all. 
urged Stephen, wildly. 

* You jus’ wait till I catch yer; I'll do 
yer up,” threatened the newsboy behind 


her. 
did 


Drop the papers, 
Serve him right !” 


Bis eve1 thea “tho “frail-cat” 
not falter ; she clung to as many of the 
papers as she could, and now dropped 
them in a heap before the gatepost, deaf 
to Steve’s repeated cries of ‘* Scatter ’em ! 
scatter ’em !” and struggled bravely tothe 
top of the steps. There the boys grasped 
her and, dragging her in, shut the door 
with a bang, when without more ado Lu 
quietly fainted away upon the hall floor. 

‘*T tell you what, you’re a daisy !” cried 
Ernest, after the excitement was all over 
and the story told. ‘‘ You’ve got lot’s of 
nerve, and we owe the boat to you.” 

‘She just saved it !” exclaimed Stephen. 
‘Call her ’fraid-cat? Why she’s no 
more a ’fraid cat than we”— And then he 
stopped short, 
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PEBBLES. 


SIRRAH, thou art a knave.” 
ain’t Sarah, it’s Bill.”— Wrinkle. 


....He: “Lam told that your admirers’ 
name is legion.” She (blushingly): « Oh, 
no, his name is Jones.””—Lewiston Journal, 


“* My name 


.... Johnny: ‘‘ Mamma, I can count all 
the way up to twelve.” Mamma: “And 
what comes after twelve, Johnny?” John- 
ny: ‘*Recess.”—Herald and Presbyter, 


....‘* What building is that, John 2” she 
asked, as she pointed to a handsome club. 
house bearing traces of the architect’s art, 
“That,” said John, “is the Bachelors’ 
Club.” “How singular!’ sbe replied— 
The World 


.--“*T’ll teach you how to lie to me,” 
roared the irate old gentleman, reaching 
forastrap. And so he did. It only took 
three or four such lessons to teach the youth 
to lie so well that he was no more detected, 
—Indianapolis Journal. 


....A metaphysician of Boston 
The seas of uncertainty tossed on, 
To know whether ’twere best 
To be rich in the West, 
Or poor and peculiar in Boston. 
—Precious Nonsense, 


....-Mamma (to Molly, who has scratched 
and bitten her French nurse, and who won’t 
be sorry for her behavior): ‘‘Oh, Molly, 
don’t you know who it is puts such wicked 
thoughts into your head?” Molly: “Ah, 
yes, the scratching! But to bite Felicie 
was quite my own idea !"—Punch. 


....Dinks: ‘Yes, sir; I have a phono- 
graph, and among my collection is a song 
by Patti. Think what a priceless thing 
that will be to the coming generations, 
when the great Patti’s voice is stilled for- 
ever!’ Jinks: ‘‘ But, my dear sir, from 
present indications Patti will outlive the 
phonograph.” —Herald and Presbyter. 


..-.Bulls.—To the Editor of The Specta- 
tor: Sir:—I once heard a sermon from an 
eloquent Irish Roman Catholic priest, in 
which his reverence enjoined upon his 
hearers the observance of certain Christian 
duties. If you do not doso and so, said he, 
**you will go to the bottom of the bottom- 
less pit !’"—I am, Sir, etc., w.T.D. 


.. When sporgles spanned the floreate mead 

And cogwogs gleet upon the lea, 

Ufifia gopped to meet her love 
Who smeeged upon the equat sea. 

Dately she walked aglost the sand ; 
The boreal wind seet in her face; 

The moggling waves yalped at her feet; 
Pangwangling was her pace. 

—Precious Nonsense. 

---- ‘I will bet you a hat that you will 
come down off that chair before I ask you 
twice,” said a gentleman. ‘“ Done!” ex- 
claimed his friend. ‘‘ Come down,’ cried 
the other. ‘‘I will not,’ cried his friend 
with much obstinacy. ‘‘Then stop till I 
ask you a second time,” said the other. 
Perceiving that he would never be asked a 
second time, the gentleman in the chair 
came down in a double sense,—Christlian 
Work. 

....An Englishman and his son were on 4 
railroad journey together. While the little 
fellow was gazing out of the open window, 
his father slipped the hat off the boy’s head 
in such a way as to make his son believe 
that it had fallen out of the window. The 
boy was very much upset by his supposed 
loss, when his father consoled him by saying 
that he would “whistle it back.” <A little 
later he whistled, and the hat reappeared. 
Not long after the little lad seized upon his 
father’s hat, and, flinging it out of the win- 
dow, shouted, ‘*Now, Papa, whistle your 
hat back again !’’—Harper’s. 

....The young man had accompanied the 
colored young woman to the shoestore, 
where she desired to make a _ purchase. 
‘** What number of shoes do you wear ?” the 
salesman inquired. She glanced at the 
young man apprehensively. He was sonear 
that he could not fail to hear the answer. 
Then she said to the clerk: “‘ Dat soun’s 
like er foolish question ter me.” “But it 
isn’t, I assure you.’’? ‘Well, den, ef you 
gotter hab an answer, de number ob shoes I 
wah is two, same ez anybody else. Did yoh 
fink I hab er wooden laig.”— Washington 

Star. 

....A little boy in the course of his read 
ing lesson came to the word ‘ widow,” and 
called it ‘‘ window,” a word more familiar 
tohim. The teacher who was acting 4 
examiner, corrected the blunder, and then 








The Second Summer, 
many mothers believe, is the most precarious in 
a child's life; generally it may be true, but B iste 
will find that mothers and physicians familiat 
with the value of the Gail Borden Eagle Brand 
Condensed Milk do not so regard it. 
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wishing to improve the occasion, put the 
question: “‘ What is the difference between 
‘widow’ and ‘ window’?”’ The boy’s answer 
began, ‘‘ You can see through a window, 
put—” and then stopped. The amusement 
plainly visible on the teacher’s face pre- 
yented this miniature Sam Weller from 
completing the contrast.—Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 


_...Not lopg ago a Russian judge was 
called upon to decide a knotty point relating 
toa promissory note, which the debter had 
made payable on “Saint Henry’s Day.” 
Now, it happens that there is no such 
saint’s day in the Orthodox Russian calen- 
dar. Hence, how could the court give judg- 
ment on a bond in which it could not be 
said that the debter had made default ? 
Yet justice evidently required that the 
lender of the money should he repaid. Then 
it occurred to the judge, who had a share of 
the shrewdness of Sancho Panza or the wit 
of Joe Miller, that the festival of ‘ All 
Saints’? must necessarily include even the 
dubious saint in question, and he gave judg- 
ment accordingly for pay ment on that day. 
—The Observer. 
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ODD KNOTS, 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind trealways desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.1 











522.,—LITERATIM. 
{Example: Pea-eye-en (pin).] 
I. 


The first is famed for his confection ; 
Hymettus, there his work’s perfection. 
The second strains imagination, 

No end there is to its duration. 

The third was thrown, you will remember, 
Into Boston Harbor one December. 

The whole delights in rest diurnal, 

And revels in the flight nocturnal. 


Il. 


The first guards our country on either 
shore: 
The second is ages and then ages more ; 
The third, if to fashion your thought is 
alive, 
You’ll notice is frequently served at five. 
A whole with one tail is a pet, such as 
mine ; 
But I beg you beware of it when it has nine 
HELEN. 
523.—ENIGMA. 
Alike, erect and straight, 
Like posts each side a gate, 


Behold two Roman numerals rise ; 
And standing just between, 
** Our mother” may be seen, 
By keen imaginative eyes. 


Stand by a glassy lake ; 
Gaze on a quiet sea ; 
A trip across prairies take 
In fancy’s train ;—each scene will make 
The whole recur to thee. 
. E. E. C. 
524.—SOME NEW CONUNDRUMS. 
1. What were King David’s favorite flow- 
ers ? 
2. What flower is a precept of fashionable 
mothers ? 
3. What are the fastest colors ? 
4 When is the tongue like a horse ? 
5. When is the temper like a horse ? 
6. When do we encourage borrowing in 
beggars ? 
. When are the brows like railroad tires ? 
MABEL P, 
525 —WHAT WAS HE ? 
One from New York, a merry mocker, 
BDectased,.** He wa>t* ts ees 9 49” 
Obio answered, ‘‘ No such luck, I 
Am certain sure he is a * ** * ** *,” 
Then said the next, ‘‘I may amuse yer 
Ter say so, but that man’s a * * * * ** *,”? 
His neighbor’s mouth began to pucker, 
As if to whistle: ‘‘ He’s a* ** ***,” 
Missouri spoke: “ I’ve saw bis like 
Too often not ter know a * * * *,” 
Said Kansas: ‘‘ What a careless talker ! 
Hesurely must be a * * ** * #*#*#,» 
North Carolina viewed a car- wheel, 
And slowly drawled: ‘‘That ere’s a 
HHKHRERSE +. 
But Georgia shifted his “‘ terbacker’’: 


What’ll you bet he ain’t a ******* 2” 
* * * * * * 


Ata lunch counter now he stood, 
And gave the order for his food ; 
‘**Some brown bread and baked beans, I’d 
thankee,”’— 
Bless all our ears! the man’s a * * ****, 
M: C.'S: 
526.—WHO WERE THEY ? 

AsI sat one evening in’ my library, my 
eyes wandering idly over the books, with 
their well-known titles, there passed 
through my mind the images of the au- 
thors, and of someof their familiar charac 
ters, until imperceptibly my waking 
thoughts melted into a dream, and I seemed 
tosee astrange company gathered in my 
room, 

There was the ‘‘Great Cham of Litera- 
ture” (1), as Smollet called him, conversing 
with the dimir utive poet (2), who bis friend, 





How weak 


+ ? the soap and water seems when you begin 


your washing! You don’t get any strength 







out of it till the work is about done. 
Plenty of hard work and rubbing 
and weer and tear, even then—but 
more of it at the beginning; when 
the water 
Now with Pearline, the water is just as 
strong at the beginning as at the end. 
This is one of the reasons (only one) why 
Pearline acts so much better than soap, in all 
washing and cleaning. 


is weakest. 


Use no soap with it. 
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HIGH-CLASS 
CEMETERY 
~ WORK. 


It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, neces- 
sarily, our most admirable designs. 
The fact is that those we vrint are 
intended chiefly as suggestions. We 
gladly send choice drawings, how- 
ever, on application by those in want 
of high-class monuments. 

All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by our own 
artists and sculptors. 

Our price is not necessarily the 
lowest; but we guarantee our figures 
to be very low for the exclusively 
first-quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading gran- 
ites, and as we sell direct to con- 


we save the latter all middlemen’s profits. Then, too, there is a decided advantage for the buyer 
with one responsible firm for beth the manufacture and the setting of a monument. 


!l our work is guaranteed, no charge being made if not strictly according to contract 


Write us for 
designs ana oo of cemetery work erec 


by us in all parts of the United States and Canada; also for 


THOMAS & MILLER, Quincy, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Lord Chesterfield, said was the most irri- 
table of all the genus irritabile vatum; 
while near by was the author (3) of an ‘‘ Ode 
to a Gooseberry Pie,” listening to ‘“ Glorious 
John” (4), and the owner and rider (5) of 
Fiddleback, of whom Garrick said, ‘‘ He 
wrote like an angel and talked like poor 
Poll.” Maister Gowkthrapple (6) was 


preaching with great vehemence a sermon 
to an erring brother (7). of whom Walpole 
sneered that, ‘‘ He could snivel over a dead 
ass to the neglect of his live mother.”’ Mrs. 
Harris’s friend (8), with ber umbrella, was 
nodding in one corner. Mr. Greatheart (9) 
was trying to interest Master Froth (10) in 
a solid-looking book he had taken from the 
shelf. The English Rabelais (11) and the 
Bristol boy (12) were looking at a collection 
of engravings of pictures by the Juvenal of 
painters (13). The Misses Flamborough (14) 
seemed to feel ill at ease with the man (15) 
who was put in the pillory for writing ‘‘The 
Shortest Way with Dissenters.”’ The Brit- 
ish Homer (16) was asking some one to lead 
him nearer the fire, and Mrs. Rawdon 
Crawley (17) and the author (18) of ‘*My 
Lost Duchess ”’ hastened to help him. Peter 
Parley (19) and the author (20: of “ The 
Spectre Pig’ were playing chess, and Grace 
Greenwood (21) was smiling over a book by 
Orpheus G. Kerr (22), 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, ApRIL 30TH. 

517 —Wren. La(wren)ce. 

518.—MODOC., 

519.—Beatrice. 

520 —Can-did. 

521.—1, Ant-bear; 2, hare: 3, vole; 4, 
ratel; 5, gnu; 6, bear; 7, newt; 8, Arab; 
9. camels; 10, snake; 11, Gibbons ; 12, leop- 
ard; 13, goat; 14, chamois; 15, sable; 16, 
lioness ; 17, cockerels; 18, stoat. 


S i 
Finds the blood impure and unable to supply proper 


nourishment Danger from this condition may be 
avoided by taking 


Hood’s 


s 
Sarsaparilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
are prompt, “efficient and 


Hood’s Pills easy in effect. They cure 


sick headache, indigestion, biliousness, constipation 
and ail liver ills. Should be in every family. 


REX BRAND - 
Extract of BEEF 


Sample, 4 cents. Book free, 
_OUDAHY - - 80. OMAHA 


SECOND HAND BICYCLES 
oa eo 
$32.50 each. ‘Stoek of ba niorupt h oaen 
Send at once for descriptive bargain list. 

G ‘E. MEAD & PRENTISS,Chicago. 


‘Just as 
Good ”’ 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDING. 
Simply refuse 
the “just as good” sort. 
If your dealer will not 
supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials malled free. 


‘‘Home Dressmaking,”’ a new book by Miss 
Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
telling how to put on Bias Velveteen Skirt Bind- 
ings sent for 25a, postage paid 

S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699 N. Y. City. 












See that curve? 


KEATING, 


The wheel with no temper rufflers. None 
of the little breaks and bothers to ruffle a 
rider’s mind. 

Don’t think all wheels are alike. 
KEATING fascination. 

Art Catalogue. 


Ww. S. MALTBY, 


1 Park Piace, New York. 


Sample the 














BE EASY! 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully tvo, 
It’s So Pure.’ 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Stsa., N.Y 
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161 BROADWAY. 


is 688 BROADWAY. 
"701 SIXTH AVENUE. 
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The Best Traveler’s Rug 
IS THE 


KENWOOD 


Indispensable for 
Yachting, Camping, the Mountains, Ocean 
Travel, etc. Easily adjusted, and is light, 
warm and attractive. Dealers will show 
them to you, or, send for samples of mate- 
rial and Illustrated booklet (free) to 


THE KENWOOD MILLS, ¢ 


¢ ALBANY, N. Y. S 


GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY, 


The Overland Route between America and Europe. 


Tickets issued in 
good for three 


Queenstown—Cork, Blarney Castle, Glengarriff, Lakes 
of Killarney, Dublin. Special 
trains run from Queenstown 
in connection with 


New York are 


months, allowing stop-over privileges. 
Baggage checked New York to London. 
For descriptive folders, tickets, tours, etc., apply to 
>. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 








BEAUTIFUL 


ETCHINGS 


ILLUSTRATING 
AMERICAN SCENERY ano 
AMERICAN ACHIEVEMENT* 


aa mw& ane ONA AR, 
| "AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD * 
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Illustrated «—< 


Catalogue 


Contaiming miniature 
reproductions will be 
sent free post paid on 
receipt of one 2 ct. stamp, 
by George H.Daniels, 
Genl.Passr. Agt. Grand. 
Central Station, NewYork. 
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85 Days in Europe ted Jace 


Germany, Belgium. Switzerland. Italy. 
Gibraltar. Persona!ly escorted by Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. 


Cruise of the OHIO. the largest and finest steam 
yacht in the world, built by the Cramps and sailing 
under the American Flag. Leaves New York June 
2ith °9, for England, Russia. Finland, Denmark, 
Sweden No’ way, the North Cape, Spitzbergen, stop- 
ping at Bodo to witness the total eclipse of the sun, 
Lectures on astronomy by leading astronomers en 
route. 

European tours June 6th and July Ist. 

THE THOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST CO., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


L. L. COLLVER, N. E, Agent, 
306 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Four vacancies in lim- 
ited party 
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BUFFALO LITHIAWATER *:": 


In Uric Acid Diathesis, Rheumatism, Calcareous Concretions 
upon the Valves of the Heart. 





This Water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, $5.00 [. 0. b., 
at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent free to any adaress. 


Springs open for guests from June 15th to October 1st. 
PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA, 











Throws a powerful, broad light, 
and by special arrangement of 
lens illuminates ground to per- 
fection. 


Wind Proof. 

Will not Jolt Out. 

No Solder to Melt. 

All Parts Removable. 

Fills on Outside Oil Fount. 
Solid Brass, Heavily Nickeled. 
Will not Smoke Up. 

Easy to Take Apart. 

Easy to Put Together. 

A Perfect Road Illuminant. 


Your dealer should have them ; 
until he bas will send, carriage 


paid, for $3.50 to any part of 
the United States. 


PLUME & ATWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, - - . Boston, - - - Chicago. 


$3.90 


Delivered anywhere in 
United States. 






Burns kerosene 
in cotton - packed 
fount. 
No splashing. 
5% inches high. 
Weight, 12 ounces. 
Handsome Jewell 
side lights. 


FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 


Grand Na-| 
tional Prize 
oft 16,600) 
Francs, at) 
Paris. 

“OINOL 

HONGUYA 

_ LVauo 
GHL 





Possesses in the highest degree the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the medica 
faculty as the best remedy for FEVER AND AGUE, MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL DEBIL 
ITY and WASTING DISEASES; INCREASES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the en 
tire system. Paris: 22 Rue Drouot. NewYork: Kk. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 N.William St. 


House Furnishing. G eur 
Cooking Utensils, <—— , 
Cutlery, Crockery, se 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers, 
Eddy Refrigerators. 
LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 
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THE ONLY ORICINAL BEEF. 
ano GENUINE 


Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and 
Durability. 

It has been extensively used for twenty-five 
yearsin every section of the country with the 
most satisfactory results. 

If you contemplate painting your house or 
buildings, send for sample card of beautiful 
tints and testimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL C0., 


38 Burling Slip, New York. 











HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 
IN VERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. Prices from 
$5 per week upwards. 
Mailed free, on receipt of four cents postage, 
on application to 


A.W. ECCLESTONE,orS.W.CUMMINGS, 
S. P. A.,353 Broadway,N.Y. G. P. A., St. Albans, Vt. 


Summer in the Country. 
Are you looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy ? 

If so, send 6 cents for postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives list of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT $5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaware coun- 
ties, on the main line and branchesof the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railway ; 2.00) feet above the 
sea; location, prices, fares, etc., all in it. In New 
York, at No. 2 Battery place, 165, 171, 371, 944. and 
1.323 Broadway, 737 6th av., 134 East 125th st., 273 
West 125th st. 251 Columbus av., 92 East Mth st, 
and 13 Astor Place. Ticket offices, foot of Franklin 
and West 42d sts.; in Brooklyn, 4 Court st., 860 Ful- 
ton st., 98 Broadway, “ Eagle’’ office, 249 Manhattan 
av., Greenpoint. TLLUSTRATED HOMES, 
containing half-tone reproductions from photographs 
of 535 of the hotels. farm, and boarding houses ad- 
vertised in “*‘Summer Homes,”’can be purchased of 
any ticket agent; price, 25c. J. C. Anderson, Gener- 
al Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver st., N. Y. 

On May 29 and 3 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and also enjoying a day's fishing in this delightful 
region; tickets good returning June Ist. 


Hotel Brunswick, 








Established 1780. 






27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
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RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable to 
those of our subscribers who feel specially inter- 
este.d)} 


FARM NUBBINS AND FULL EARS. 


BY WM. H. COLEMAN, 














A Grain-binder Decision.—The United 
States Cu.urt of Appeals in the sixth district 
(says a Rockport, Lll., dispatch) has ren- 
dered decision in the suit of the McCormick 
Harvesting Machine Company against 
Aultman, Miller & Co., as to validity of 
patent granted Marquis L. Gorham, of 
Rockford, on a grain-binding machine. 
The decision makes Gorham inventor of 
first device for the self-sizing of grain- 
bundles, over Appleby, who was heretofore 
supposed to be the original inventor of the 
binder. The twine-knotter, the foundation 
of successful binding machines, was in- 
vented by Jacob Behl, also of Rockford. 

A New Strawberry Culture—At the late 
meeting of the Western New York Horti- 
cultural Society (says Green’s Fruit 
Grower) L.. J. Farmer, an extensive straw- 
berry grower of Pulaski, described a new 
method of handling strawberry plants. 
Instead of setting them out io early spring 
he heeled them in, during April or May, in 
rows running east and west, shading them 
on the southerly side with slanting boards. 
The plants were sprayed at intervals, and 
in June were transplanted into field rows. 
Before heeling-in the roots were cut back 
one-half. By the time they were planted 
out in June new roots had formed, and the 
plants did as well as those set out earlier, 
with fewer losses by dying out. An Ohio 
grower said this plan had long been prac- 
ticed in that State, rather more for the sale 
of plants, however. 

Best Fruits.—At this meeting the best 
early grape for nearby markets was 
thought to be the Worden; the best for 
long shipment, Moore’s Early. The Worden 
has a tender skin, the Moore a thick one. 
In planting apple orchards Mr. Willard 
recommended the Duchess, Sutton Beauty, 
Hubbardston and Ben Davis as not liable to 
apple scab. He thought Sutton Beauty the 
finest apple in the world for beauty and 
quality. Mr. Wolverton, of Canada, had 
shipped the Cranberry Pippin to Australia 
with success—a handsome, red apple of fair 
quality. Mr. Hale liked the Southern 
Beauty. The Baldwin is subject to scab, 
and must have best culture and enrichment 
of ground. The Red-Cross currant is doing 
well at the Geneva Station. The Elberta 
peach ripens in Western New York Sep- 
tember 25th, and will keep two weeks after 
picking. 

Evaporated Fruit.—B. J. Case, of Sodus, 
said, when a boy he had to peel andslice for 
drying three bushels of apples dailyin ad- 
dition to going to school. Evaporation was 
then unknown. In those days two to four 
carloads of dried apples were shipped from 
his locality annually. Last year 1,500,000 
pounds were shipped from Sodus alone, and 
from Northern Wayne County, 15,000,000 
pounds. Evaporated berries will keep in 
new tight barrels stored in a cool, dry place. 
Twenty-four quarts of Mill’s raspberries 
will make nine pounds of evaporated fruit. 
Evaporated apples will keep in cold storage 
for an indefinite time. Mr. Case had seen 
them thus kept for three to five years. In 
the markets evaporated apples are classed 
as ‘“* wood-dried”’ and ‘‘ wire dried,”’ with a 
difference of one-fourth of a cent. per 
pound in favor of the former, since Germany 
had objected to those dried on wire trays. 

Crimson Clover.—Mr. Hooker, of Roches- 
ter, sowed twenty acres the twentieth of last 
July. It was then (January 22d) six inches 
high and green, after mercury had been 15° 
below zero. J.H. Hale, of Connecticut, had 
raised two fine crops, but last year it win- 
tered-killed. Even then it paid. GeorgeT. 
Powell, of Columbia County, had studied 
the plant in several States. In New Jersey 
and Delaware hundreds of acres of peach 
orchards and trucking grounds are covered 
with a heavy growth of thin clover after 
the regular crops are taken off, the object 
being to get plant food for the next year. 
He had seventy acres of itin fine condition, 
sowed the second week of last July. Part 
of the land is to be planted in trees this 
spring. He hadsown italsoin his orchards, 
vineyard and among currants. The New 
Jersey Station found that a growth of thir- 
teen inches of crimson clover produced 168 
pounds of nitrogen, worth $25.50. 

Cast of Grape-Growing.—John W. Spen- 
cer, of Westfield, gave the following figures 
on grape-growing as reported in The Coun- 
try, Gentleman : Field work for an ‘acre, 
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blocking out (severing the canes), $1 ; strip- 
ping and burning, $1.50; tying, $1 95. 
spraying, $1.50 ; rest of summer work, be. 
fore ripening, $3.75; total, $9. The yield 
runs from 1,000 to 1,200 nine pound baskets 
down to 250—say 500 as average per acre, 
Harvesting, packing and delivering at sta- 
tion, say $27. Average price for last two 
years was 1l)¢ cents per basket, or $58 per 
acre, which, less $36 costs, left $22. It wil] 
be noticed that the Jabor bill in growing 
was but a quarter of the whole. A smal] 
viveyardist can do the summer work him- 
self, but in gathering labor must be hired, 
When grapes are sold in a company and 
prices on a level there is little inducement 
to grow fancy grapes. 

Fertilizer for Old Shrubbery.—In reply 
to a question about the best fertilizer for 
shrubbery planted thirty-five years ago and 
showing need of stimulant, Chicago Gar- 
dening advises a preliminary thinning ont 
of dead and weak branches, and a shorten- 
irg-in of long, naked stems. Now sow 
wood ashes over the cleaned-up surface and 
rake in. Then mix the horse and cow 
manure (the inquirer said he had these, 
ground bdne and wood ashes),using more of 
the latter if possible, and spread it four or 
five inches deep over the bed, leaving it 
there during the summer. Fresh field loam 
mixed with it before applying would im- 
prove the compost. It will act asa mulch 
as well as a fertilizer. Shrubdery beds 
should not be dug over, as they are a mass 
of roots. Scarify the surface and feed from 
the top. Ground bone is also an excellent 
dressing. 

Montana Cattle Trade.—A dispatch from 
Helena, Mont., to the St. Louis Globe-Dem- 
ocrat, says that 1895 was the greatest cattle 
year ever known in the State. The total 
money receipts, according to revised figures 
of the Board of Live Stock Commissioners 
were $11,032,560, exceeding the next highest 
year, 1894, by nearly $1,000,000. Shipments 
aggregated 246,460 head; home consump- 
tion, 6,000,000 head ; total, 306.460. Average 
price per head, $36. There were brought 
into the State 700,000 head. Under the new 
bounty law wolves ate disappearing, and 
on some slopes are becomingscaice. While 
range feed is short, the cattle are in good 
condition, and stockmen are looking for 
another good season. 

What California Wants.—Last year, says 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Northern 
California shipped 203614 tons of green 
and dried fruit, and Southern California 
156,845 tons, a.total of 360,459 tons. Includ- 
ing shipments of wine, brandy and vegeta- 
bles, this made 48,871 carloads—a gain over 
1894 of 5,346 carloads. In spite of recent 
severe frosts, this is likely to be exceeded by 
the exports of the coming season. With 
the southern part of the State shipping 
forty per cent. of the fruit, while it has only 
twenty-five per cent. of the population and 
only a fraction of its arable area taken up, 
great developments are expected in the 
next five or ten years. What is wanted is 
irrigation by means provided by the 

Wright law, now before the United States 
Court of Appeals, a protective tariff against 
fruit of Spain, Sicily, Mexico and the Baha- 
mas, and the Nicaragua Canal to provide 
low freight rates. Then California will 
supply all the oranges, lemons, Jimes, apri- 
cots, prunes, Bartlett pears and raisin 
grapes for which a market can be found in 
the United States. 

A Money-making Swamp.—Some years 
ago a large tract of swamp land south of 
Decatur, Mich., considered not only worth- 
less, but an obstacle to trade from a fertile 
region further south, had a road built across 
it, costing as much as a double-track rail- 
road of same length, to secure this trade. 
Then the plan was conceived of draining 
this swamp, and with State aid a canal was 
cut across it. For several years, says the 
Detroit Journal, results were not satisfac- 
tory ; but gradually the soil became tilla- 
ble, the timbered portions were cleared, and 
great quantities of onions, potatoes and 
celery began tobe raised. The adaptability 
of the soil to celery attracted a number of 

Holland families to the village, and large 

quantities of this crop now go to city mar- 
kets and command the best prices. An eX- 
periment was made with peppermint roots, 
which was so successful that larger plant- 
ings were made next year, and now Deca- 
tur’s principal product from the swamp 
lands is peppermint. Last season 800 acres 
were planted in mint, from which was dis- 
tilled 30,000 pounds of oil, the yield running 
from ten to sixty pounds per acre, the latter 
figure being far in excess of that of other 
mint-growing regions. There was also 
grown, last season, 25,000 bushels of pota- 
toes, 20,000 bushels of onions, and large 
quantities of cabbages, carrots and other 
vegetables. 

Fern Picking.—Previous to 1886, says 4 
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Massachusetts paper, the gathering of ferns 
in their natural state was almost unheard 
of. The few ferns put on the market were 
raised in hothouses, tho a few florists sent 
their men after wild ferns. It occurred to 
a gentleman of that State, about ten years 
ago, that it would be profitable to pick and 
market the ferns which grew abundantly 
in his neighborhood. The venture was 
successful, and the business grew until, in 
1894-’95, he disposed of 7,000,000 ferns. Two 
varieties always find ready sale—the deli- 
cate-leaved maidenhair and the coarser 
“dagger” fern. The season for gathering 
is from October Ist to May 1st. From 60 to 
200 persons are epgaged in fern picking. 
Good pickers earn from $4 to $6 a day, ordi- 
nary pickers about $2. The ferns are 
_ brought in, tied in bundles of 25 each, and 
40 cents a thousand paidforthem. Those 
not needed for immediate shipment are 
packed in low rooms, each holding about 
1,000,000 ferns. There are eight buildings 
devoted to this purpose. The ferns are 
placed in beds of 20,000 each, dry moss is 
placed between the layers, and the whole 
bed covered with wet moss. The utmost 
care and watchfulness are required to keep 
the ferns from getting heated, and thus 
bleached or covered with white spots. In 
addition to the fern industry a large busi: 
ness is done in other greens. Ina recent 
season 13,000 Christmas trees were handled, 
20,000 yards of “roping” of ground pine, 
besides tons of baled spruce boughs and 
sphagnum moss. 

What Clover Can Do.—At this same in- 
stitute Mr. T. B. Terry, of Ohio, widely 
known for his success in bringing upa 
worn-out farm, told how he found out the 
value of clover. He began farming twenty- 
six years ago,ona farm that had been so 
carelessly worked that it produced only 6 
to 8 bushels of wheat to the acre, and other 
cropsin proportion. So far as known, no 
clover seed had ever been sown. He cut 
about three-quarters of a ton per acre the 
first crop—cut in bloom—and one half ton 
the second cutting. This showed him that he 
got moreclover than timothy, and the cows 
told him the feeding value was greater. He 
decided to give uo stockraising, bring up 
the land with clover, then feed the clover to 
some other crop that could be sold for more 
money. Everybody said he couldn’t farm 
it without live stock; but he went on his 
chosen way, with the result that the farm 
was brought to produce 30 to 35 bushels of 
wheat peracre. Two years ago. Mr. Terry 
raised 47 bushels per acre. While the credit 
ischiefly due to clover, underdraining had 
something to do with it, and all manure 
made was carefully saved and applied. The 
team used exclusively on the farm has been 
fed clover hay alone for fourteen years. 
They weigh about 1,300 and eat about 30 
pounds each per day, with some straw in 
winter, or they would get too fat. Early 
potatoes are always raised, witha yield of 
100 to 225 bushels per acre. After the wheat 
is taken off the clover is mowed when a foot 
high and left as a mulch. Poor spots are 
dresse1 with stable manure. The medium- 
sized red clover is sowed. Cattle are never 
turned on growing clover. Clover takes 
nitrogen from the air and stores it up; it 
draws food from the deeper soil, taproots 
having been traced 4 to 8 feet ; it acts asa 
mulch to the ground ; it hasa feeding value 
one-third greater than timothy, and more 
clover can be raised to the acre than timo- 
thy. A pound of good, early-cut clover hay 
has the feeding value of a pound of oats. 
Inthe Practical Farmer Mr. Terry speaks 
of visiting a clover-seed dealer in Lebanon, 
Ind., and looking over $10,000 worth of seed. 
Uptothetime of the visit thedealer had sold 
$52,000 worth. He has the latest and best 
machinery for cleaning the seed, and adver- 
vertises extensively. The work is far better 
done than is possible by hand. The price 
of seed to the farmer at this time was $3.50 
per bushel, as it came from the machine. 

The Wife’s Share.—Mr. Terry also made 
an earnest plea for the farmer’s wife shar- 
ing equally with her husband the profits of 
the farm, not working like a slave and tak- 
ing what he has a mind to give her. When 
two men go into business together they 
share the profits together. Whena young 
man and woman euter into partnership for 
life, why should they not share the profits 
Le 








equally ? When a woman is hired to help 
the wife, she is paid a certain sum. Why 
not the wife, whose labor is of so 
much more value? Do not fear that she will 
be extravagant if made a fall partner. 
With a full knowledge of means and pros- 
pects at the start and part of the proceeds to 
handle and be responsible for, she will prove 
a wise and prudent helpmeet. Many aman 
owes his success in life largely to the labor, 
wise management and good advice of his 
wife. Itisnosecret that Mr. Terry practices 
what he preaches, and that Mrs. Terry not 
only has equal access to the family pocket- 
book and bank account, but drives a horse 
and carriage of her own. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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SHORT POULTRY CHATS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 








THE depression of the past three years has 
turned many farmers to poultry raising, 
finding a fair profit in it when there was 
none in farming. From every section, even 
as far west as California, eggs are shipped 
to New York City at a profit. In New 
York, from January Ist, the receipts have 
been over 500,000 cases, thirty dozen eggs to 
a case, which means 15,000,000 dozen, 
180,000,000 eggs, an increase of over 45, 
000,00: eggs from last year’s invoices. Is 
there any one article on our markets to-day 
that there is a larger demand for than 
exzgs, or yields a better return for the labor 
and capital invested? Ifso, point it out. 


Buff Plymouth Rocks, since being ad- 
mitted to rank with standard thorough- 
bred fowls, have taken unusual hold upon 
every one who has tried them. They seem 
to be a favorite among market people for 
many reasons. They are like the Barred 
variety, hardy; their color gives them an 
attractive appearance ; they mature early, 
lay fine, large eggs, and are very tame and 
easily handled. The skiu is a rich yellow 
when dressed; the meat is usually very 
juicy and richly flavored. The good, even 
buff color should not be too deep, and 
should incline more to lemon than tw red. 
It is a shade deeper than lemon, and nearly 
that of the orange rind. One difficulty in 
breeding Buff Plymouth Rocks is that so 
often feathered legs appear, which must not 
be, as it spoils the appearance of an other- 
wise good specimen. Some like white fowls, 
others black, while buff are especial favor- 
ites. Thereis such a large assortment to 
choose from every taste can be satisfied. 


A great many seem to think that every 
flock of hens to be healthy and yield a large 
number of eggs, must have an unlimited 
space to run in; this isa mistake; for in 
time it will not only make them lay less, 
but make them wild, which is unnatural 
to a good layer. I have in mind at this 
moment a lady, wife of a successful Ohio 
farmer, who always has from 25 to 150 hens 
about her house every season. The largest 
number of eggs, she told me, that were 
gathered from this flock during the laying 
season was 52 eggs. I gathered them one 
day, and the most I could get was 29. Now 
this woman:lets her fowls rnn over one hun- 
dred acres, if they so choose, and gives them 
little attention. The hen in the small yard 
that is cared for rightly, is the one that 
lays profitably; now remember this, it is 
worth your while, and to prove it is to try 
each method of keeping your flock and see 
for yourself. Give the growing chickens 
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hatched this spring the range, but yard the 
hens. 


With the many objections to a cold 
climate for poultry, I venture to say that 
fowls reared in cold climates are usually 
better in the points requisite to a good, 
hardy, profitable fowl. The climate of 
Florida or California is warm and balmy 
and in many respects quite pleasant ; but 
in breeding thoroughbreds say, for example, 
throughout the New England States where 
excessively cold winters prevail, the speci- 
mens there and those reared in the warmer 
State will be quite different in nearly every 
essential point that constitutes a good 
fowl. There may be some to dispute this 





Saved My Life. 


“TI caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. Doctors pro- 
nounced my case hopeless. Ayer’s 





Cherry Pectoral relieved the cough, 


and finally cured me.”—W. H. WARD, 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


- Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 











REPUTATION. 


reputation.” 
New YORK, February 20th, 1896. 
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and mention THE INDEPENDENT. 
New York, Proprietors of SOZODONT and otherefamous prep- 


ITS INTERNATIONAL 


From the pen of a distinguished woman: 


**l regard your Sozodont as most delightful and indispen- 
sable in the care of the teeth—the only dentifrice of internationay 
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TEETH BREATH. 
A sample by mail, provided you send three cents for postage 


Address HALL & RUCKEL, 








question, but test the matter and see for 
yourself. If cold climates have a more 
general average of vigorous people, why 
will this not apply to poultry? Fowlswill, 
of course, require more care in the cold 
climate than in the warmer locality, and 
with proper treatment will be more profit- 
able to tLeir owner. 


It has been reported that the annual out- 
put from Governor Morton’s poultry farm 
last year was 25,000 broilers. This looks 
large: but it is not impossible, because 
behind it is brains and capital. The mana- 
ger of this farm is a very practical, experi- 
enced man, who before he was engaged by 
Mr. Morton was successful on his own place 
in New Jersey. It is fortunate for both of 
these men that they have come together, 
for one possesses what the other has not, a 
happy combination that generally succeeds. 








It’s easy to feed 


some people, but proper nourishment 
for the invalid, convalescent and dys- 
peptic is hard to obtain. 


Somatose 


is a perfect Food and Tonic for the pale, thin 
anemic, dyspeptic and overworked. 
Somatose strengthens and nourishes ; re- 
stores the appetite and increases the weight. 
Somatose is for sale by all druggists 
in 2-02.,4%, % and 1-lb. tins. 
Somatose - Biscuit, palatable and strengthening. 
Runkel Bros.’ Somatose - Cocoa, for nursing moth- 
ers, invalids and convalescents. A pleasant and strength- 
ening beverage for table use. Runkel Bros.’ Soma- 
tose - Chocolate for eating and drinking. 
Alldruggists. Descriptive pamphlets free of 





Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents. 
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the Mower 


The Worcester Buckeye Mower 


Does everything a mower can do, and many 
things other mowers can’t—lightest draft— 
highest wheels—scientific simplicity—su- 
perlative strength—long life—guaranteed 
all over—illustrated catai-gue free. 


RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


Worcester Hay Rakes—Bullard Hay Tedders. 
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BRANCH OFFCtS; 
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rator or Creaming System. 
aval patents. Many users have alre 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE and any desired particulars. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0. 


HAVE YOU ONE*® MORE COWS? 


If so, whether for pleasure or profit, household or dairy, you should know of the 


CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATORS. 


The De Laval Separators save at least Ten Dollars per Cow per year over and above any 
All other Separators are a inferior imitations or infringe 


y been enjoin 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED as a condition of sale. 







GENERAL OFFICES : 
74 Cortlandt St., New York. 





CRIMSON clover is not likely to be success- 
ful as a forage crop so far north as Jefferson 
County, N. Y. It does best in a much 
warmer climate, and is thoroughly at home 
in Maryland and the Carolinas. Its chief 
use in New Yorkis asa ‘catch crop.”” Sown 
before the last cultivation of the cornor 
potatoes, it frequently produces a growth of 
two to six inches before winter, and in many 
places in the State it withstands the rigors 
of the winter ; in other places it freezes out 
but this is not particularly objectionable 
since, if it is sown early, it will serve the 
purpose of increasing the nitrogen in the 
soil.—Country Gentleman. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payabie in Advance. 











One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month........$ 25| Six months........ 


Three months..... 75 | Nine months...... 2 2 
Four months..... 1 00| One year..... sescee 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one subscriber......ssesessee0+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers.......-..- 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber......+--+-..+ . 70 
Three subscribers one year each........ a 2 
Four years to one subscriber.......... ccocee SD 
Four subscribers one year each.......... cw 6® 
Five years to one subscriber,.....--.-+.es0 10 00 
Five subscribers one year @ach.........0.+5+ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
“To clergymen $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
*‘s TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time has expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterraptedly. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known on 
application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream oftartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in Jeavening strength.—Latest 
United States Government Food Report 

Roy AL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, New York. 





STEIN WAY |° 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent 
Grand Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale 
for cash or on installments a large assortment 
of nearly new STEINWAY Grand, Upright and 
Square Pianos, all warranted like their new 
Pianos. Also, second-hand Pianos o other 
make, in perfect order, at ow figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th &t., 


NEW WORK, 











THEY ARE CALLED 
“GLOVE: FITTING” 


BECAUSE 
THEY 
FIT 
AS WELL 
AND 
FEEL AS 
COMFORT- 
he ABLE 
MPs ASA 
ll we = «FINE 
bea KID GLOvE 


ENU Bi axcoon BATCHELIER & Co. 
SUN GLOVE TILTING) 5-347 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





FROM $1 TO $5 A PAIR. 


At {All Leading Dealers. 











No. 450, Cut- under Surrey, 
Price, $135. 


An Ideal Family Carriage. Roomy, light 


weight, short turn, easy riding. 


No. 451, Straight-bottom hieiel 
Price, $125. 


Always on hand a complete stock of all kinds 
of Carriages; also Harness, Robes, Blankets, 


etc., etc. 


STUDEBAKER, 


265-267 Canal St., New York. 


200 feet east of Broadway. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 





HERE IS A RIGHT WAY to paint 
and a wrong way. The right way is 


the best Paint—Pure White 


Lead and Linseed Oil—applied by a prac- 


The wrong way is to get 


some mixture about which you know nothing 
and apply it yourself or have some inexpe- 


tinted to any shade required 


by using Natronat Leap Co.’s Pure White 
Lead Tinting Colors, prepared expressly for 


Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 


Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. to have 
F. K 
Pittsburgh. 
ene Ce : : 
ecxstexxs S°"""™ | tical painter. 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN | = , i i ? 
swerr (*"*** { rienced, irresponsible person do it. 
ULSTER 
@ 
UNION 
—e Pure White Lead 
SHIPMAN : 
COLLIER can be readily 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis. 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T.LEW1s « BRos.co | this purpose. 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM Salem, M designs painted in 
CORNELL a upon application to those intending to paint. 
Buffalo, 
Lonisville. 


1 Broadway, New York. 





'ESTERBROOK PE88-—<—=—> 














~~ MEMORIALS ~ 




























MONUMENTS TABLETS 

Designed Designed 
thinned LINCELN-8. GOL and Executed in 

fon of? 
vin nese CORNELIS B METALS, 
MARBLE, RARGALET Siemony 
. we mat xiossi| 4, MARBLE, 
and STONE, : os 

and erected in any ———— LG i, and MOSAIC, 








part of the United %y . me 
WL At. Fn" de 
States. a 


oe wens. tebe-bonl® for both Memorial and 


* psf My 


Historical records. 


Correspondence Solicited. Photographs of important recently erected work sent upon request, also 


]& [AMB 


Office, 59 Carmine praia Studio, 23 and 25 Sixth Avenur, New Yv ork. 


iliustrated hand-books. 














Invigorating 


SPRING 
8 TOURS 


voyage by the 


Old Dominion Line 
Old Point Comfort, Virginia Beach, 
Richmond, Va., or Washington, D. C. 
Good Meals! Good Appetite! 
Pleasant Company! Pure Air! 
Good Beds! Rest! 
Quiet! Comfort ! 
Invigorated Health of mind and body! 


All these can be secured be 4 ap Ocean trip of 700 miles 

in the short time of Forty-Eight hours at the lowcost 

of 813.00 or $14.00, all expenses included. 
Send for copy of ‘** PILOT,” containing de- 
scriptions of short and delightful trips. 
Please mention this paper. 








Old Dominion S. S. Company, 
PIER 26, NORTH RIVER, NEW YORK. 
W. L.Guillaudeu,V.-Pres. & Traffic Mgr. 


<Ht WANTED Sacer 
7 oes Agents 
GREATAMERICAN (Women Men, 


Girls or Boys) 








in every town in the U.S. to get 
orders for our celebrated “goods. 
LIBERAL TERMS; GoopD IN- 
COMES. BIG PRESENTS with 
every sale. Good Teas and Cof- 
fees, 5c. per pound. Send | 
and l6c. in Same. s,and we will mail youa 4 pound 
Best Imported . apy kind, and fall particulars I. 
HE GREAT AMERICAN TE. X's 
31 and 33 Vesey Street. New York, P. O. Box 286 


















NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


MHIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 34 
inches wide, firmly quilted to- 
gether. Its utility in the family 
is obvious. All physicians and 
obstetric lecturers recommend it 
for bed pads. It is easily washed. 
All the leading Dry Goods 
Houses in every city sell it by 
the yard. 


Samples Furnished Free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 
Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
CHURCH, LODGE, 
PARLOR, 

PEWS, 
Opera Obairs 
S.C. SMALL 


& CO., 
° tn ag 


aay - Sines: 














May 7, 1896 


We Have Just Received Our New 
Shipment of 


Spring and Summer Underwear, 


To which we have added this year various articles 
appertaining principally to the poveler and fashion- 
able recreations of the day—such as All Wool Taffeta 
Outside Shirts, ditto with poten’ draught-proof chest 
onening, rendering them espec jally suitable for 
w aaeneey also Bicycle and Golf Stockings, Sweat. 
ers, etc 

We keep nothing but All Weal Goods, of the very 
finest quality; and as Woolen Underwear possesses 
in a peculiar degree the property of absorbing per- 
spiration and keeping the skin dry and cool, the im. 
portance of it for Summer Wear cannot be over- 
estimated. 

We shall be pleased to have you call and look at the 

goods, and, thanking you for your patronage in the 
past, we remain, 


Dr, Jasger's Sanitary Woolen System Co, 


176 5th Ave., below 23d St., New w York. 


400,000 Pounds 
of Nickel Steel 


That is the amount of Dy 
this wonderful metal, : 
drawn into tubing in our 
own mills, that has gone 
into Columbia Bicycles 4 
in the past year and a 
half. Its use is what 
makes Columbias so 
strong and light. No 
such material in other 
machines. Reserved ex- 
clusively for 

















Standard of the World 


$100 Columbias in construction and 

quality are in a class 
to all alike. by themselves. 
Pope Manufacturing Co. 
‘a HARTFORD, CONN. 














Enough 


VIM 
TIRES 
DON’T 


pebble 


S L | P tread 
BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER C0, 


Boston. New York. Chicago. Cleveland. 
Denver. San Francisco. 





> SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYINC 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 
ag complete, except barrel. 

pecially adapted f for spraying 
Green or London Purple. 
‘hrows a constant stream. 

THE BEST PAY THE BEST 


will give 
Our book on SPRAYERS f ¥> 





MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
N.Y. CITY. CHICAGO. 











REMINGTON BROS. of Pittsb' and New 
York place advertising for the best schools and col- 
leges ip America. Write them forinformation. 








QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 

















can be transformed 


Write for full particulars, 


MENTION THIS PAPER. 


THAT OLD COMB, 


JF MADE OF TORTOISE SHELL, 


7 


can be repaired and entirely remodelled. 


By the aid of special machinery the most antique Tor- 
toise Shell Comb, even if it lacks a few teeth, 
into the most beautiful 
modern High Back Comb, or into late 


patterns of Side Combs, now so much 
worn. 


Correspondence cheerfully answered. 


PROVIDENCE SHELL WORKS. 


Providence, R. I. 





<aAnn’s FPF Pg: 
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* 196 O4IS Wd AVA 


‘0196 “ON QMO Ystuvdg 
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‘Pus lxpsPeNpsent Prass 4] amp 43 GeLD STREET. NEAR FULTON STREET. 











